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GENERAL ExeEctric Living ROOM 


Where the air is always fresh as Spring... and the light is kind to your eyes 


He you can always enjoy the exhilarating atmosphere soft restful light that is always kind to your eyes. Into this 





of a perfect June day. Temperature and humidity are living room comes the world’s finest entertainment, brought 
automatically controlled—the air is constantly filtered and to you with Magic Tone by a GENERAL ELECTRIC RADIO. 
circulated —thanks to the modern GENERAL ELECTRIC OIL Seated in your comfortable chair you can get new enjoy- 
FURNACE AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT. Think what ment from your favorite broadcasts —new thrills from 
this means in better health and better living, every day in world-wide reception. 
. » * 
the year! We invite you to send for your free copy of the “General 


Electric Home”—the illustrated booklet which explains 
how simply you can modernize the various rooms in 


and glare from the Living Room, and provided plenty of your home. Just fill out and mail the coupon now. 


CANAD IAN Canadian General Electric Co. Limited 


212 King St. West, TORONTO 


ENER A j E : EC § RIC Please send me, without obligation, free copies of the illustrated 
booklets: ‘The General Electric Home” and ‘'The New Art of Living’’. 
Cc ° M P A N Y L 1 M ' T E D 


General Electric Products include Everything Electrical for } 
the Home. Convenient terms available through G-E dealers. 


General Electric engineers have also banished shadows 








GENTLE PRESSING 
GETS ONLY THE 
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INCLUDED IN THE DIET OF 






MY NOT TINGED 
WITH BITTERNESS 
FROM SKIN AND SEEDS 
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Credit goes to the summer sun for filling our fine tomatoes with juice. But it's 
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Libby's exclusive method —’’Gentle Press’’—that takes out the juice without 


getting any bitterness from skin and seeds! So in Libby's Tomato Juice you really 





Libby’s 
-_ Be tee oe eat tees ee do get much finer flavour. No sugar added and full count of vitamins 


ae eee fer a ae eeu A,B, Cand G. Try Libby's. It costs no more than ordinary kinds. For months 
aed a Homogenization which “ex- now the diet of - famous Dionne Quintuplets has included ......... 


er strained , Libby's “Gentle Press” Tomato Juice. 
ane fu gentle press TOMATO JUICI 


Hi 


Made from Canadian-grown tomatoes, process patented 334,356 
Libby, M°Neill & Libby of Canada Limited, Chatham, Ontario 
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535 
Sade’s 


tae a ayaa 
(535 Cash Prizes) 


‘10,000 CASH 
FIRST PRIZE *5,000 


SECOND PRIZE .-----> 1,000 
THIRD PRIZE .----°° 500 
FOURTH PRIZE .----* 250 
FIFTH PRIZE .-+-+°° 100 


100 PRIZES OF $10 ..- 1,000 
430 PRIZES OF $5... - - 2150 
rora °10,000 
























BE PLEASED TO 


SADE? 


One minute! That’s all the time you may 
need to finish Sade’s sentence. It may win 
$5,000 or another welcome cash prize! 

All you do is finish Sade’s sentence, and 
send it with the outside wrapper from a tin 
of Crisco—any size! Send as many endings 
to her sentence as you want to, provided 
you send a Crisco wrapper with each one. 





i Plain words win this money! \ 


Don’t try to think up trick-endings or 
“highbrow” language. Just write natural- 
ly, using your everyday experience with 
Crisco, 

We'd like to help you win. So let’s read 
Sade’s sentence carefully. Sade says she 
uses only Crisco for her cakes and her pies 
and her fried foods. In fact, Crisco is her 
one-and-only shortening, isn’t it? 


gives you a laugh every time you tune 
in on Crisco’s “Vic and Sade,” Enjoy 
the realest folks of the air! 
ecto PRN eR SRR aaa: 
flavour! You probably have dozens of 
other things you’d like to say! 


Vic and Sade iit youlExter 
Criscos ‘10,000 Contest 


CASH PRIZES... just for finishing} 


WON'T FOLKS 


THESE PRIZES! 

$5000! $1000! $500! 
OID YOU SEE ALL THE 
CASH PRIZES, 





RUSH is the “young handful” who 








Why does Sade use only Crisco? Because 
it is light and creamy? Because it is di- 
gestible . . . made of pure vegetable oils? 
You may use Crisco because you want to 
give your family light healthy foods —or 
maybe you prefer Crisco’s fresh creamy 


Make this one-week test 


If you don’t understand why Crisco can 
make such a difference, please do this: Use 
Crisco and only Crisco for your cooking. 
Yes, forget ‘‘drippings’”’ and ordinary fats 
and expensive ‘‘cake shortenings."’ Try the 







ALL YOU NEED TO DO: 


1. Finish the sentence that Sade is saying 
in the picture above 

2. Write your suggested sentence-ending 
clearly on one side of a sheet of plain paper 
or in the space provided on the coupon in 
this advertisement. 

3. Put your name and address at the top of 
the sheet of paper or fill it in on the coupon 


4. Attach to your entry an outside wrapper 
from a tin of Crisco (any size). Send as many 
entries as you want to, enclosing a Crisco 
wrapper for each ending to Sade’s sentence. 
§. Mail your entry before midnight March 
15th to Vic and Sade Contest, Dept. CH-36, 
170 Bay S8t., Toronto, Ont. 

6. It is understood and agreed by the en- 
trants that any or all sentence-endings sub- 
mitted become the property of Procter 


READ THESE EASY CONTEST RULES 


& Gamble, will not be returned, and (with 
the names of the contestants) may be used 
by the makers of Crisco as they see fit in 
advertising or other publicity. 
7. If two or more contestants submit the 
same sentence-ending which (in the opinion 
of the judges) shall be deserving of a prize, 
the full amount of that prize shall be given 
to each. 
8. The judges will be the three following 
household consultants: Miss Lettie Gay, 
Mrs. William Meigs, Miss Elsie M. Rushmore. 
9%. The decision of the judges shall be final 
10. All contestants will receive a list of the 
prize winners after judges’ decisions are 
made. 
11. Procter & Gamble employees and em- 
ployees of their advertising agencies, and 
their relatives are not eligible to enter the 
contest, 

MADE IN CANADA 



































sentence, given below 


















YES, AND JUST 
FOR FINISHING MY 
SENTENCE —— 
| USE CRISCO AND ONLY CRISCO 
FOR CAKES AND PIES AND FRIED 
FOODS BECAUSE __________- 


WIN 


























(Finish this sentence in 25 
words or less. Enclose 
it with outside wrap- 
per from a tin of 
Crisco, any size!) 














VIC kids Sade in Crisco’s “Vice and 
Sade” .. and radio listeners get a 
chuckle! Tune in Mondays to Fridays, 
NBC Red Network, 3:30 P. M., E.S.T. 


TR POE 


SADE gives Vic a snappy comeback in 
“Vic and Sade.” These home folks de- 
light millions of friends in Crisco’s Mon- 
day to Friday afternoon programmes. 
REO SEGRE oy, ae TEN GN t alee 
3-Ib. tinof Crisco because it’s the thrifty size. 

Then, see if this light digestible vegetable 
shortening doesn’t give you flaky, quick- 
digesting pastry—wholesome, greaseless 
fried foods—and fluffy cakes, the easiest 
ever to make with pre-creamed Crisco! 

In one week, you'll see why ‘Sade uses 
Crisco as her one-and-only shortening. 
You'll probably decide to use light di- 


gestible Crisco for all your cooking, too. 


“Cleverness” not needed 
Don’t worry if your sentence-ending isn’t 
Cleverly worded. Mail it! Let the judges 
decide. The thought of your sentence may 
be the one that strikes the judges as the 
most sincere and sensible—the one that 
wins $5,000! WINIFRED S. CARTER 
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A MAGAZINE FOR 


H. NAPIER MOORE, Editorial Director 


AMONG MY friends are many women who, like Terry 
in “A Fool at Forty,” are longing for marriage, a home, 
and a “man of their own to make them miserable.”” They 
are restless, inclined to cynicism, and frankly disappointed 
in the pattern their “bachelor girl” mode of life is taking. 

But there seem to be just as many who, like Ann in 
“Cradle-Bound,” are feeling swamped with the myriad 
daily duties that home-making entails, and who cast 
longing eyes at the freedom their business sisters enjoy. 

Start any discussion as to which has the happier lot, 
and you'll have an argument to last all evening. The con- 
clusion generally arrived at, is that if the spinsterish girl 
could look in on some of the difficulties of her married 
sister, she would appreciate her freedom; and that if the 
overtired mother could realize how wearying many busi- 
ness women find their lives, she’d hug her chains in new 
delight. 

It’s sometimes difficult to make the comparison in real 
life; but this March Chatelaine does it very effectively in 
these two stories. “A Fool at Forty” is by Katharine 
Haviland-Taylor, who caused so much discussion with 
her serial “Child Wife.” “‘Cradle-Bound” is by Mildred 
Foulke Meese, who wrote that poignant story of a mother 
and son, “Nothing Lasts”—remember the one about the 
boy’s first love affair? Both these stories might have been 
lifted directly from life as so many people live it. Don’t 
you know plenty of women who could pose for the hero- 
ines in both of them? 


ON ONE SIDE of a Canadian country road live five 
beautiful baby girls—babies, who because they were born 
together, have received more world publicity than any- 
one else has ever had. Riches, fame, adulation, adoration 
are heaped upon them. Their hospital home is the Mecca 
for thousands upon thousands of men and women. Their 
lives make constant front-page news around the world. 
Across the road in a rough shack, its doors barred to the 
world, sit a bitterly unhappy man and woman-— Oliva 
and Elzire Dionne, blamed almost universally for their 
‘attitude toward the government’s handling of their 
babies. 
is Griffiths, the Canadian newspaper woman who 
has “covered” the Dionne assignment for many months, 
has spent a lot of time with the quints’ parents, and in 
the face of contrary public opinion she shows a sympa- 
thetic understanding for the Dionne parents. Listen to her 
talk and you will begin to see what she means, when she 
says: “I honestly believe Mrs. Dionne is like any mother 
— just heartsick because her babies have been taken 
away from her.” 
‘It’s a challenging article. It will give you a totally new 
slant on the whole question. 


N. ROY PERRY, Advertising Manager 





CANADIAN WOMEN 


BYRNE HOPE SANDERS, Editor 


THOUSANDS OF visitors to the beautiful City of 
Victoria, pass before the gallery of Canada’s First. Ladies, 
whose portraits hang in the Empress Hotel. Gwen Cash, 
of Victoria, has unearthed some vivid little pen-pictures 
of each one to give you a bird’s-eye view of the wives of 
our Governors-General during the last century. Looking 
at them, one by one, aren’t you struck with the rich 
beauty they all possessed? 

They say that every time a group of married women get 
together, the subjects of first interest will be figure and 
maid problems. So many women are unable to find work; 
sO many mistresses are desperate over the impossibility of 
getting the type of women they want to work with them 
in their housekeeping. 

Under the practical leadership of our Local Councils 
of Women, a definite code is being tried out. Harriet 
Parsons, the Canadian writer and clubwoman, gives you 
a vivid picture of what is being done in ‘Codes for the 
Kitchen,” on page four. How close do you come to these 
codes with your own maid? What do you think about 
their practicability? 


FOR SHEER humanity I commend to you the short 
short story of “The Brat’’—and the life story of a well- 
known Canadian woman, who for obvious reasons re- 
mains anonymous in ““The Widow’s Way.” I am finding 
that you all respond deeply to these pictures of life as 
women have lived them. More of them are coming. 
Next month tells the amazing true-life story of a woman 
who adopted a baby in such a way that even her own 
mother today thinks the child is her daughter’s. 

Coming, too, are some of the scores of letters and 
articles which poured in in response to Kathleen Drew 
Allin’s article, ““What’s Wrong With Our Schools?” It’s 
a theme that aroused more controversy than any article 
since ‘“‘Why I Had a Civil Marriage.”” Some pungent 
excerpts appear next month. 

Lucy Doyle, the Canadian newspaper woman who has 
had had such thrilling opportunities during the past 
seventeen years for watching the development of King 
Edward VIII when he was Prince of Wales, has an article 
on her impressions that will be a big feature of the April 
issue. The fiction, too, as scheduled brings a group of 
notable short stories we’re looking forward to giving you. 

Till April, then! 


Pym fps ands 
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WRAPPERS 






USE THIS BRUSH WITH CALAY 
FOR NEW SKIN BEAUTY ON 
BACK AND SHOULDERS 












7 te 
~ ACTUAL SIZE 


* shown in picture. Handle is 
convenient length. 


BRISTLES 
—fine, imported quality. They 
don’t get soggy or mat down. 
Twisted in wire to stay. 


HANDLE 


—exquisitely lacquered handle, 
shimmers like mother-of-pearl. 










The picture can’t begin to tell you how beautiful, 
and what a big value, this brush really is! And 
it is so handsome, you'll be proud to have it in 
your bathroom. It’s a real $1.25 value—and 
more than that—there’s a money-back guaran- 
tee goes with it. Use it for 10 days, and if you 
don’t like it, send it back and we'll return your 
25¢ to you—promptly. 


























Use this brush to gently stimulate that hard- 
to-reach skin on back and shoulders. It helps to 
keep circulation active. It gives your skin a 
chance to breathe . . . to keep young and vital. 


















We make this offer because we want you to try Calay, the Soap cf 
Beautiful Women. And if there ever was a time to prove to your skin 
that there is a real and vital difference between Calay and other soaps 
—that time is now! For, the winter weather brings out dramatically 
the differences in soap, and the effect of soap upon your beauty and 
your complexion. You'll be surprised how much smoother and softer 
your skin will feel after you begin to use Calay. 


You'll realize that Calay’s lather is as smooth as cream. But you'll 
also see that it’s an energetic, active lather, and that it’s working every 
second to give you a better complexion . . . Remember—Calay’s 
price is very low. So go to your dealer today—buy 3 cakes of Calay. 
And get this handsome brush without delay. 











ORDER BLANK 


must be mailed before midnight April 30, 1936, when offer closes. 





Calay, Dept. A, 1600 De Lorimier Ave. 
Montreal, Canada 

Enclosed are 25¢ in coin and three (3) Calay Soap wrappers, for which you are to 
send me, postage prepaid, one Piccadilly Bath Brush, exactly as pictured. 








Name 
Address 
Post Office 







Province 
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“Victoria tackles the maid problem”. ..*Saskatoon 


sets standard for domestic servants...“ Toronto 


favors training schools” . . . Canadian women 


- everywhere look squarely at the servant question 


by HARRIET PARSONS 


OUSANDS of unemployed women looking for 
jobs: thousands of mistresses unable to get good 
domestic servants. Why can’t the two get together? 

It is one of the strangest paradoxes of the depres- 

sion, this dearth of household workers in the midst of wide- 
spread unemployment. In Toronto, the Government 
Employment Bureau received over 500 calls for domestic 
help in one day; while on the same day nearly 600 women 
and girls who registered at the same centre were either 
unfitted for, or unwilling to take, domestic work. 

One of the most fundamental of economic laws is the 
tendency of labor to flow in the direction of any line of 
work in which the demand exceeds the supply. Why, 
then, with decreased openings in factories, offices and 
shops, are not women simply flocking into housework—the 
one field open to women in which the demand greatly 
exceeds the supply? 

The reason is not very far to seek if one compares the 
conditions of domestic work with those prevailing in 
industry. 

In industry, the 48-hour week is now general; in house- 
work, maids are frequently expected to work 80 or 90 hours 
a week. 


WAGES OF women in industry are now governed by 
minimum wage laws in most of our provinces, varying 
according to the size of cities and towns. Toronto’s mini- 
mum, for example, is $12.50 a week. One has only to con- 
sult the daily want-ad columns in any newspaper to find 
domestic posts offered at $8, $10 or $12 a month; and the 
employment agencies report requests for general household 
helpers in return for room and board alone. 

Above all, the girl in industry has definite hours of work. 
She may have to punch a time-clock and work at high 
tension all day, but when the closing whistle blows, she 
knows that her work is done and that she is free for the 


rest of the day. The girl in housework has comparatively 
little free time, and often even that is encroached upon or 
changed at short notice, so that it is often difficult to make 
definite engagements. 

Added to this general disparity is the exploitation arising 
out of the depression itself. During the past two years, 
the Y.W.C.A. and other organizations working closely with 
girls have become greatly concerned over these complaints 
of exploitation. Families have had to double up, and maids 
have been forced to share their rooms with children or 
aged relatives, or sometimes to sleep in the cellar. Mis- 
tresses who used to keep several servants have “‘econo- 
mized” by keeping only one maid—and expecting her to 
do the work of two or three. Wages, in some cases, have 
been cut almost to the vanishing point. 

Is it any wonder, under these circumstances, that 
women too often look upon domestic work as a last resort, 
to be turned to only when all efforts to find other employ- 
ment have failed? 

And with this attitude prevalent, should we expect to 
find the most skilful and efficient women seeking domestic 
jobs? 

Actually, of course, the running of a house requires far 
more skill, initiative and responsibility than most routine 
jobs in offices and factories; and more and more, mistresses 
want the kind of maid who can take a large measure of 
responsibility so that they may be free to carry on their 
club or social activities, or even to go out to a business of 
their own. 

How can this unpopularity of domestic service be over- 
come? How can more women of the better type be at- 
tracted into housework? 

Only by bringing conditions in housework more into line 
with conditions in industry. 

Industry has its codes. Why shouldn’t domestic service 
have its code, too? 
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PIONEERING IN the domestic code movement. in 
Canada. the Economic Relations Committee of the National 
Council of the Y.W.C.A. issued a tentative code. known 
as ““The Nine-Point Plan,” in November, 1934. The chief 
points it embodied were: 


The 60-hour week and a maximum 10-hour day 

Wages adjusted to the prevailing wage in a particular 
community. 

Time off to be recognized as a legitimate claim and 
arranged at time of employment 

Private room and some facilities for entertaining friends 

Compulsory accident and health insurance for domes- 
tic workers. 

Adequate and recognized training centres. 


This code was sent to all the local Y.W.C.A.’s in Canada. 
and was used as the basis for talks and discussions before 
widely varied women’s groups. It stirred up a great deal of 
interest which has crystallized into local codes in a numb-r 
of Canadian cities. 

The first to go into action was the Victoria Local Council 
of Women, which adopted the “Y" code, with five supple- 
mentary provisions of their own, at their annual meeting 
in January, 1935. The Victoria code provides for: 


The 60-hour week. 

Minimum wage of $15 a month for an inexperienced girl 

Higher wages to be paid experienced workers and for 
special services; also for a girl living out. 

Definite time off to be planned. 

Sufficient and nourishing food, a well-ventilated private 
room, space for personal belongings, adequate heat. 
and some facilities for entertaining friends. 

Training to be offered “‘to attract the best type of girl, 
to raise the status of household work, and to provide 
efficient maids.” 


The next code issued from Saskatoon, where a special 
committee of the Y.W.C.A. was formed, including the 
president and several representatives of the Local Council 
of Women, three employers, the General and Employment 
Secretaries of the Y.W.C.A., the Government Employ- 
ment Secretary, and the [Continued on page 54] 
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dear! It takes coff.. /. 
xis to top off a dinner like Ae. 


TAKE MY WORD FOR IT, MAXWELL HOUSE } 


Packed by the Vita-Fresh 
WILL PROVIDE THE HAPPIEST OF ENDINGS 


process, all the original 
freshness is safeguarded 
in the tin you have to 
open with a key. 















NEW GRIND ASSURING MORE FLAVOUR 
WHETHER DRIPPED, PERCOLATED OR BOILED 





ROASTED AND PACKED IN CANADA oes 
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Men and Men us 


Being the further experiences of two Canadians 


in the restaurants of Merrie England 


by B. W. KEIGHTLEY 











@ Let the boys have their fling! Here are some menus you can 
prepare ahead of time and leave ready, while you go off to 
enjoy yourself too. 

Next time your husband has the weekly card game, or some 
other stag doings, serve one of these easy mannish suppers: 















Sea Food Salad with Watercress 
Thonsand Island Dressing 
(One small tin shrimps, one small tin lobster) 
McCormick’s Butter Bix 
Doughnuts Coffee 


For 











Corned Beef on Toasted Sodas 
(Two cups of shredded corn beef or 
one large tin of the ready made kind) 
Potato Chips 
Assorted Cheese and Butter Bix Coffee 








Assorted Savoury Two-Deckers, 
made with McCormick's Butter Bix 
segs ye gl Say a igen ane 

meat spreads, relishes, cheese spreads. 
You may be sure each man will eat 
from six to eight of these delicious tit-bits; 
so judge accordingly) 


Celery Hearts 











“12 


or more a Radishes 






When good foods get together, 

you can depend on Butter 
BIX to be the life of the party. 
These zesty, toasty-brown 
snacks are irresistible in their 
appetite-appeal! Just to see 
them rustling out of the 
package is enough to make 
you hungry! 

Serve Butter BIX anytime. 
On any occasion. With almost 
everything — soups, cheese, 
salads, appetisers, cocktails, 
milk. You never tire of their 
buttery-rich goodness... or- 
der the big blue-and-yellow 
BIX package at your grocer’s. 


























Cop ‘ht 
MoCormick's Limited, 1936 










Margaret Merray says: 
“Ive an interesting collection of new ideas for entertaining which may 
help you in planning for those ‘four evening hours.’ Simply 

send me your queries, care of McCormick’s Limited, London, Ont.” 
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IN THE first place, it is necessary to know 
that as far as the hotels and public eating 
places in England are concerned, there is 
no such thing as “British food.” They> 
have sold out, lot, stock and name to the 
French. I don’t know what the reason for 
this can be, other than that it may have 
been brought on by a pretty awful kind of 
home-grown cooking that forced anyone 
with the price to import and use a French 
chef. The English were pretty apt to stick 
anything in the pot, apply lots of heat and 
hope for the best. They ran naturally to 
a great deal of boiled stuff, including the 
awful boiled suet pudding, which was a 
greasy mess boiled in a napkin and served 
with a dousing of jam. The refined version 
of this is the steamed pudding the same 
sort of thing, often with the fruit cooked in 
it, but put into an enamel basin with a lid 
on and steamed. 

Perhaps the wealthy Briton found some- 
thing more to his taste in France, and be- 
gan calling for it at the hotels when he got 
back. However that may be, every hotel 
I went into, and every restaurant, includ- 
ing those in the Midlands, where blunt 
individualism is supposed to be rampant, 
had its menu totally in French, and French 
of a kind that I could not decipher, and I 
doubt if anyone else could. The funny’ 
thing is that it is a kind of hybrid French 
cooking, because, although the Briton 
wants the cook to be French, he still wants 
to have some of the home-grown food, and 
particularly his pewter pot of beer, which 
I am sure is not done in France. Usually, 
as far as I could see, the head waiter in the 
good hotels is really a Frenchman. Perhaps 
some of them are Cockneys, graduated 
from waiters and in self-protection forced 
to ape the manners, appearance and speech 
of their Gallic rivals. The waiters are Eng- 
lish, I think, in most cases. But the French 
atmosphere pervades the menu. 

Some two weeks later, Bill and I were 
back in England, and he had a new front 
tooth to replace the one so fortuituously 
lost in Prague. We had been visiting a 
number of towns in the North of England 
together, and were spending the night in a 
typical Midland city. We registered at the 
large hotel near the railway station about 
five o’clock, and after a wash and brush up, 
made our way to the dining room. We got 
in early. There were about twenty servi- 
tors of varying ages, all in swallow-tail 
coats, standing to attention around the 
room like fishermen waiting for a fish to 
heave in sight. We were the first fish. We 
noted that most of these black-coated 
gentlemen wore black bow ties with their 
dress shirts, but one or two wore white. 
This apparent departure from standard 
worried Bill and me. 

“Bill,” I said, “that white tie marks a 
social distinction of some sort in the 
waiters’ world, but I have been unable to 
determine what it is. I thought for a while 
that it might denote the head waiter, but 
here I seem to be wrong. I shall have to 
find out about this.” 

“Not with me around, you don’t,” said 
Bill. ““You try that when you're alone. If I 
read of a frightful riot started in an English 


restaurant, with a Canadian done to death, 
I shall know that you upset the works by 
asking about that white tie. I really fear 
the worst, because, although all these 
waiters exhibit an extraordinary amount of 
obsequiousness in waiting on us, they also 
manage to get across the idea that they 
still have a soul of their own, and belong to 
a very close and ancient guild whose rules 
must not be upset, even by a customer.” 

“Bill,” I said, “‘I am afraid you are right. 
I have already learned that an English 
waiter can never be wrong. They know 
what to eat a great deal better than we do. 
‘I'd like a little clear consommé,’ | said 
hopefully toone at the Savoy the other day. 
In reply my waiter said to me, ‘Oh, but sir, 
the mock turtle soup is quite the thing to 
have today, sir. Very nice, sir.” So I re- 
signedly took the mock turtle soup. 

“Really, Bill, I'm afraid of that starched 
manner—at least until I am nearer the end 
of my visit. I am sure that if I offended one 
of these fellows the news would spread by 
waiters’ grapevine all over England, and 
my meals would not be worth a moment's 
purchase. I would probably have suet pud- 
ding hurled at me wherever I went.” 

As we entered the room, the head waiter 
immediately thrust his two hands together 
in the unctuous hand-rubbing act that is 
the first part of the feast to be celebrated, 
I suppose, and started for us, with four 
more of the pack, also clasping hands to- 
gether, in close formation at his heels. We 
were met in mid-room with a stiff from-the- 
waist bow, much hand rubbing and an 
indication that we were to follow him. We 
felt that our social station, our taste in 
food, and the size of our tip had all been 
sized up by the chief mogul in that first 
minute, and, I daresay, by his cohorts. 

But we were no longer greenies, and no 
longer sitting where head waiters were try- 
ing to put us the first time—we had learned 
that very quickly in England. No English- 
man ever sits where the head waiter offers 
to put him. He looks at the place disdain- 
fully, lets his eye wander around the room, 
then says with hauteur, “No, ovah thar.” 
This gets a bow and more rubbing of hands 
and the pack starts off in a new direction. 

In another Midland town we had fooled 
a head waiter earlier in the week. He was 
tearing on ahead of us, followed by two 
subs at his heels, with us bringing up the 
rear, when we saw a table en route that we 
preferred, and promptly sat down at it. 
The pack kept on across the room to a 
table beside the orchestra, where we prob- 
ably would have had the clarionet poked 
into our ears. I really wish you could have 
seen the head waiter’s chagrin when he 
pulled out a chair for us and we were not 
there to sit in it. He nearly swallowed his 
bow tie. 


HOWEVER, ON this particular occasion, 
the head waiter’s choice suited us, so we 
were soon seated. The whole pack gathered 
around, assembling the weapons for the 
battle ahead of them. It seems that in 
English hotels the kitchen is built in the 
next block to the hotel, so that things will 
{Continued on page 70} 
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SWEET SMOKE TASTE 


And the combination has made Swift's Premium 
the world’s most popular bacon! In no other brand 
do you get at once such mildness and such flavor. 
Only Swift's Premium is given the famous 
Premium cure, which makes it so exceptionally 
mild that mothers choose it for their babies. 
Only Swift's Premium is Ovenized — smoked 
Swift's own way, in ovens. Ovenizing increases the 
tenderness of the bacon and, from the fragrant 
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hickory embers, develops a wonderfully delicious 
flavor people describe as a sweet smoke taste. 

Have you tried this very special bacon? Your 
dealer has it. Ask him for a half-pound or pound 
package of Swift's Premium today. 

Swift Canadian Co., Limited 


» » » 


This ham you bake without parboiling! Whole ham, 
half ham, or center slices — you need never parboil them if the 
ham is Swift's Premium! For the mild Premium cure, and 
Ovenizing—Swift’s own way of smoking ham in ovens—have 
made this ham exceptionally mild and delicious. You bake it 
this easy way: Place in a covered roaster with 2 cups water. 
Bake, allowing about 21 min. a Ib. for a large whole ham; 
about 25 for smaller (up to 12 1b.) hams or half hams. Use a 
slow oven (325°). Lift off rind; coat surface and brown as usual. 
With the ham, try individual corn puddings made with tiny 
lima beans added to your regular corn pudding recipe. 


SWIFTS PREMIUM 
EQ#A 


iS THE BRAND NAME OF THE FINEST 
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The BRAND is 
SWIFT'S 
PREMIUM 


What a luncheon dish! Swift's Premium Bacon and 


Eggs in Tomato Cups. Cut large tomatoes in half, crosswise. 


Scoop out pulp and break a whole egg in tomato shell. Sprinkle 


with seasonings, add a dot of butter and bake until eggs are set. 
Serve with temptingly broiled slices of Swift’s Premium Bacon. 
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OLONIAL 


and. PILLOW SLIPS > 









... And so to Bed! 


Every day may not be a perfect day but 
all have perfect endings where beds are 
“dressed” with Colonial Sheets and Pillow 
Slips. Snowy white, smooth textured, cool 

— substantial without artificial weighting — 
they are Canada’s finest and have been since 
1846. Only long fibred cotton spun tightly 
into fine count yarns go into the making of 
Colonial Sheets and Pillow Slips. Stand 
Jaundering indefinitely. Sold throughout 
the Dominion, 
DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY 
LIMITED 
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Aileen Meagher is tops in Canadian Athletics: 


but she's learned there's no disgrace in defeat 


“WINGS TO her feet,” Aileen Meagher 
found she had them when she tried out ina 
100-vard freshman class race at Dalhousie 
University, Halifax. That was in 1932 
Today she’s Canada’s tops for sport, the 
first woman to be awarded the Norton H. 
Crow Trophy and the Velma Springstead 
Trophy as the outstanding Canadian 
athlete for 1935. 

She’s the first woman ever to achieve the 
honor of receiving the two biggest plums 
Canadian sports associations have to offer 

And the amazing thing about it all is 
that, in the three years of triumph piled on 
triumph, she hasn't lost her sense of the 
proper relationship of things. 

How important is all the glamour and 
the glory that have been woven around the 
streak sprinter as she tracked to one 
victory after another in Canadian and 
Olympic meets? They're just part of the 
sporting programme that level-headed 
Aileen Meagher has found a pleasant 
diversion “after hours.’”” Olympics have 
offered thrills, excitement and a means of 
seeing the world. Track training has been 
fun and good exercise. Her trainers have 
been fine individuals whose lessons have 
been valuable. 

There have been wonderful contacts. 
But these people and events haven't over- 
shadowed her own plan of living. 

At the gigantic Empire games in the 
great White City Stadium at London, Eng- 
land, Aileen Meagher competed against 
the best women athletes of nineteen na- 
tions and won her first gold medal for 
running. And that was the year of her 
greatest thrill. It came when the Canadian 
team broke the Empire record for the 660 
relay race. “The great crowd rose to its 
feet, the bands of all nations played ‘O 
Canada,’ and our flag went slowly up and 
down again,” she remembers, eyes shining. 
A great moment, that. One of life’s rarest. 

She enjoys sports and the part they 
play in her life—not the part her life plays 
in them. There’s a big difference. Aileen 
Meagher won’t be left in a dull void when 
she’s deserted the track. She’s none of 
your hard-bitten, rough-shod human 
dynamos, living and breathing the syn- 


thetic glamour of the champion. She's a 
charming Halifax kindergarten teacher, a 
Dalhousie graduate who skis and skates 
and plays badminton because she likes to; 
takes a keen interest in fraternity and 
alumni affairs because that’s a natural 
aftermath to her popularity as a co-ed; and 
tucks away an occasional guest towel 
toward a not-too-nebulous bride's house. 

Since the dav she won that first 600- 
vard freshman class race, and six months 
later staggered judges in the Maritimes 
Women's Track meet at Halifax because 
she equalled the world’s record in the 
60-metre dash, won the “century” in 12.1 
seconds——but a fraction slower than the 
world’s record time set by Myrtle Cook« 
McGowan on the same track and walked 
away from the field in the 200-metre dash; 
since her casual entry into the world of 
sports, she has had her ups and downs 

She proved sensational at the Dominion 
meet at Hamilton in the same year, but 
was disqualified for innocently having 
competed in three events. At the tenth 
Olympiad in Los Angeles she developed a 
“charley-horse”’ and couldn't run, but felt 
the excitement of international sports surge 
through her blood for the first time 

Two years later at London, Ontario, she 
repeated her triumphs of 1932, placing all 
four sprinters on the team of fifteen girls 
who would carry the Maple Leaf Overseas 
Yet when she was pounding ahead of the 
field in the final 220, she fell flat on her 
face. In London, England, at the Empire 
games, she raced home second in the 220 
yard furlong but three vards behind the 
winner, Eileen Hiscock, England’s great 
woman sprinter. 

At Montreal last August she won the 
Dominion title in the 100-and 200-metre 
dashes. 

Zorn in Alberta, she has lived most of 
her life in the Maritimes. She likes to 
train alone, and although when in heavy 
training she spends most of her mornings 
on the track, she lives an ordinary, normal 
life the rest of the day. 

New trails lead to Berlin, where she will 
compete in the Olympic games this vear, 
star of the Canadian women’s contingent. 
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HE STOOPED TO KISS HER. ALL HER SELF-CONTROL VANISHED AND 
SHE GAVE HIS CHEEK A SHARP SLAP . . . THEN SHE LET HIM TALK. 


KATHERINE HAVILAND-TAYLOR tells of 


A FOOL AT FORTY 


were many, had been playing bridge all afternoon. 

She was much more smartly turned out than the 

women with whom she played and very much 
younger looking; but they pitied her, she knew. 

At the next table strained playing was finished and she 
heard, through the slap of quickly dealt cards, an anxiously 
maternal: “I do hope Hilda hasn't forgotten to give Junior 
his milk. When he comes in from school I always see 
that—”’ And another voice: ‘‘Mine won’t take straight 
milk, so I always put a little 

They talked children and husbands in a way that didn't 
make the marital state seem one undivided bliss. Never- 
theless, she would, Terry knew, if she could. A girl was 


7 “HERESA FRENCH, Terry to her friends and these 


a fool to devote all of her young years to one male, simply 
because she loved him. 

Now from the next table, a hurried “What time is it?” 
obviously answered, for the voice went on: “John has a fit 
if I'm not home when he gets there. Not that he pays the 
least attention to me if I am, but—”’ 

Another tone: “Oh, 1 know. One heart.” 

Silence from that table. Playing was fast; it took forty 
minutes to get to town from the farm of Sally Grant, their 
hostess, and everyone save Terry French was thinking of 
this, Terry realized. Now the hand was finished at her table 
and Sally Grant, opposite, tried, kindly, to make Terry 
part of the gang. . 

“What are you and Tony doing these days?” she asked. 


“Oh, the usual things.’ Terry answered casually. as she 
stiffened within. Sally Grant looked elsewhere, uncon- 
sciously aware that her eyes might show her mental ques- 
tions made of why they didn’t marry after all this time? 
Why Terry stood it? Why. 


WITH FRIENDS who were hurrying home to some male, 
Terry mounted broad shallow stairs. At the top of these 
she turned to pause at a window from which there was a 
view she loved—a valley. There was a buzz of talk from 
Sally Grant’s guest room. Terry heard clearly: ‘Let me 
tel! you, he'll never marry. He’s not the marrying kind, 
and Terry 

She set her teeth on her lower lip and she shrank. Some- 





HOUSANDS there are like Miss 
Colbert who could afford a much 
more expensive car but state they pre- 
fer the big, new, Money-Saving Dodge. 


These thousands prefer Dodge, they 
say, not only because of its stunning 
new style and beauty—but most of all 
because of its record-smashing eco- 
nomy ...owners report 21 to 27 miles 
to the gallon of gas and up to 20% 
savings on oil. 

This big ‘‘ Beauty Winner’’ Dodge 
also gives you “Airglide Ride’’— the 
amazing new ride sensation made 
possible only by Dodge’s redistribution 
of weight . . . passengers are cradled 
between the axles in Dodge ‘‘chair- 
height”’ seats. Dodge also gives you 
genuine hydraulic brakes . . . safety- 
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steel body ... Balanced Driving Con- 
trol...more spacious, more luxuri- 
ous interiors. 


Drive it. And remember Dodge—at 
new low prices—is priced right down 
among the lowest priced cars. 


Ask for the New 
Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit 


- of TIME PAYMENT 
/0 PLAN 


You can figure it out for yourself. 1. Start with 
your unpaid balance. 2. *Then add insurance 
cost. 3. Then multiply by 7%—for a 12 months’ 
plan. Costs for longer or shorter periods in 
proportion, 


*In some provinces a small legal documentary 
fee is required, 


NO OTHER CHARGES 


RIGHT DOWN AMONG THE LOWEST PRICED CARS ; 
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“Yes,” she said, and stared ahead of her, very intently. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

‘I’m forty and a fool,” she answered, ‘‘and the combina- 
tion’s too much.” 

Now he appraised her as she sat quietly beside him. 
turning to her, looking down to do it. ‘You look about 
thirty,” he said slowly, “but not quite that. ’ 

“I don’t care how I look,” she heard herself respond, 
with an energy that had grown from her spitting out her 
age like that; admitting she was a tool. It had been good 
to do. 

“That’s too bad,”’ he said gently. “‘You must be at the 
end of your string. You ought to care how you look; selfish 
thought and altruism point that as sense. You feel rotten 
if you don’t care how you look, and others feel rotten 
looking on you.” 

She liked his voice—slow, measured and peaceful sound- 
ing. 

“Some man making trouble for you, I presume, 
went on. 

She answered bitterly, ‘If you want to call him that!” 

His light brown eyes, flicked with the red that erases the 
sentimentality that can lurk in sienna, were fixed on the 
water which moved gently. ‘Tell me about it,” he ordered, 
and she heard herself doing it, bluntly, flatly; voicing 
truths she had not even let herself think. 

“How 1 came to let him dominate me as I have all these 
years, I don’t know,” she confessed. “His character isn’t 

I know now-—-strong enough (o command mine—as it 
has. It has. I have nothing left but self-doubt.” 

He nodded to the brook, where the current was so slight 
one hardly saw it, but downstream it carried dried twigs, 
last summer’s leaves, tangles of withered grasses. 

“Strength isn’t needed to rule some women who love,” 
he stated. ‘The force of that water isn’t strong, but every- 
thing dead goes with it. Deadened, you’ve been drifting. 


” 


he 








































To keep strong you have to swim upstream. The eternal 
struggle is one of the best anaesthetics for life which few of 
us can take straight; it’s only rare souls who can find life 
worth living, if they sit with hands folded.” 

“I wanted,” she said childishly and with feeling that 
made her voice sing, ‘“‘what every honest woman wants 
a man of her own to make her miserable.” 

He laughed suddenly and he took her hand to hold it 
between his comfortingly. His holding her hand thus 
should seem strange, she reasoned, but it wasn’t. 

“You'll have to do something about this,” he said. 

‘What can I do?” she asked. “If 1 drop him, no one else 
will take his place, and because—my life is little—I hate 
the thought of giving up dancing. If I had something real 
to do I wouldn’t be dependent upon small excitements like 
that. But, as things are, I am. The crowd | gang with 
links us up. Planning any good time they say, ‘And Terry 
and Tony.’ And to be an extra, ageing girl without an 
escort, you don’t know—no man could know—what it is 
to be that girl.” 

“T imagine it’s purgatory,” he murmured, ‘“‘and I’m not 
joking. I can see it. 1 have seen the pitiable eagerness of 
unattached women to interest any male. The system’s 
wrong. However, that’s a digression and the proverbial 
brass tacks wait and we'll get down to them. You can do 
one of two things; and your choice depends upon what you 
are, when alone and honest with yourself. You can either 
put a keg of dynamite under him in the form of a rival, 
and thus bag a man who isn’t worth having, or—cut loose.” 

His voice was quickened by eagerness and almost sharp, 
on “cut loose;” he looked at her probingly, a question in 
his eyes. 

“And then what?” she asked, her words made hot by 
hurry. “Being sweet to mother’s friends who come to 
luncheon; playing backgammon with father every night— 
well, I do those things, but EContinued on page 30} 






AS SHE STOOD AT THE WIN- 
DOW THERE WAS A_ BUZZ 






FROM THE OPEN DOORWAY. 






“LET ME TELL YOU HE'LL NEVER 
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She wanted what every woman wants . . a man of 


her own to make her miserable . . - yet the whole 
basis of her life was one hig Ire. You'll enjoy this 


compelling story by aun iversa lly popu la . writer 


one had evidently whispered a warning; there was a tense 
silence in which consternation pulsed. She could see the 
group; faces aghast. She could see, almost hear Alice 
Himes whispering “My heavens!” 

Now to go in there to pretend she hadn't heard. They'd 
all be unduly, thickly sweet to her, because—sorry for her. 
She had denied that fact to herself before, but this after- 
noon, all this afternoon—she didn't know why—she’d 
admitted it and dwelt on the admission. Her chin went up; 
she stiffened and, moving to the guest room doorway, said 
there an easy sounding, “Isn't that view perfect?” 

Someone agreed with far too much enthusiasm; eyes met 
to flash their signals: “Ic’s all right.” “She didn't hear.” 
A sigh of relief filled the room, followed by a wave of normal 
talk. “I have to tend to the steaks myself.” Or, ““You know 
how a man can act. I’ve never had a cook who—” 

The usual blend and confusion that was wholly feminine 
through the fact that it was dominated by the male. Terry 
now had her chance at the mirror. She was still amazingly 


off—thank heaven, alone. 


the 
occasionally you have to be alone and this was one of those 
moments. 


driving, having done it for so long, 
this afternoon she was made tense by question. 
wondered what a sensible woman would do, who 
she'd squandered fifteen years from the life that 
shorter each day you live it. She would go into that 

ich Sally Grant’s house looked; park some- 

ink it through. Not, she decided, that it 
her much. If Tony didn’t turn up that evening, 
probably scare up some excuse to telephone 
im. She had the technique perfected, she realized. 

Her head was aching in a dull, deep way. It wasn’t a bad 
headache, but it was so thorough that it felt like the Grade 
Aarticle. A neurotic pain, she knew, that had been started 
by her admitting that which she’d always denied. 

Again she heard, “Let me tell you he'll never marry. 
He’s not the marrying kind, and Terry—” In the valley 
she turned her car to the right on a crossroad and found 
a winding way edged by a tranquil, easy-going little stream. 
“d go a bit farther in from the mainway and park, she 
decided, and find solid ground at the side of the way. 
“Solid ground” echoed for her, and she smiled bitterly. 
Humans, too, did need it. She was mired to the hubs from 
the lack of it. 

She saw before her, to the stream side of the dirt road, 
a patch of ground high, dry, firm enough for the weight of 
an expensive machine. And ahead of this, about two 
hundred feet, was a sharp bend in the way that made her 
feel shut within a peaceful green room. She heard the 
swish of tall grass under her slowing motor, brought it to 
a stop, set the brakes, sat back. 
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IT HAD all begun fifteen years before when she had gone 
simply wild about Anthony Harper, and he had been wild 
about her, too. “He was,” she thought, with the old, 
hungry warming of heart, “He was.” Then, fact came to 
her and she sagged. He had the care of his mother then, 
he had explained; she had waited. Five years later his 
mother had died, but he explained how his business was in 


a terrible mess. He was frightfully tied up. But he’d taken 
a long trip alone, as help to get over it. And how that had 
hurt! However, she'd struggled through it alone, buried 
the questions she’d wanted to ask him, and she had waited 
again, thinking: ‘““He’s shocked now, when he’s a little 
over it—” And more waiting. Now, two months past, the 
uncle for whom Anthony Harper had been named had died, 
leaving to Tony a large legacy and—she was still waiting. 

The bequest was what had revived speculations about 
Tony and her, she reflected dully. And—what to do? 

She should not wait any longer, she realized. She was 
already too deeply marked with its strain; trying to hold 
Tony, trying to keep young, trying to seem gay. 

And life was slipping by—an inane life she saw suddenly; 
and not her life alone, but the life of many unclaimed idle 
women. Cards three or four afternoons a week; shopping 
with mother. Girls who worked were better off. Going to 
an occasional club dance, where, with her single sisters, 
she was increasingly astounded at the “mere babies’’ who 
appreared on the floor. Watching Tony eyeing one, and 
thinking, with panic: “But after all these years—he 
couldn’t!” and hiding the thought quickly. 

Planning Sunday-night suppers; Tony always had Sun- 
day-night suppers with them. Playing the piano a little, 
but not much and not with the fervor she had once felt. 
Having hair cut a new way; fussing too much over that, a 
dress, the way she looked. Jane Gates and Mildred Hil- 
dreth were always talking of how some orchestra leader, or 
man in the street, had kept looking at them. She hadn't, 
Terry realized, come to that silliness that was out of hunger 
and a lean-excitement diet. But how long before she would? 
She did feel with them a warm reaction to any clerk who 
would say, “You don’t look a day more than sixteen in 
that frock.”” She had come to the point when she actually 
believed that, she mused, frowning, because the whole basis 
for her whole life was one big lie. 

“One big lie,” she said aloud and levelly. Then she heard 
whistling. Good whistling, but she resented it hotly. To 
be alone was all she’d asked, and here was someone barging 
into her solitude. At home she couldn’t be alone; her 
mother didn’t get out any more and she’d follow Terry 
around asking who had been at the party, what had been 
served, whether Jane had worn her new crépe. “And the 
other prizes, dear?” 


THE WHISTLING went on, grew louder; a man appeared 
from the bend of the way. Another man and Terry hated 
them, hated them all. Powerful, unscrupulous, cruel and 
smug. 

He was good looking, she saw as he neared her. He wore 
shabby clothes in the casual way that tells of a youth filled 
with good clothes and of learning early, thus to forget them. 
He was eyeing her with interest, she saw, and her face 
stiffened. Just to be. . . alone! 

He neared her. ‘“Hello!’’ he said pleasantly, and raised 
a hand to his faded red hair that had gone grey at the 
temples. He wore or carried no head covering. Broad 
shoulders, she saw; a strong chin and a face that looked old 
and tired, until you found his eyes that were rested by 
peace, 

“‘Red-headed and blatantly hopeful,” she thought and 
nodded only a little. 

He paused by her car and said genially, ‘“‘How can you 
be so disagreeable?” as she stared all Siberia at him. Sud- 
denly he laughed, saying, ‘““You poor child!” And to her 
dismay she felt her eyes brim. He sobered instantly. 
“Why, you poor child!” he said again, but this time warmly 
She shook her head, murmuring, fairly evenly, “It’s. 
nothing.” 

“Perhaps it seems so to others, but not to you—that it? 
Look here, could I sit by you a while? Quite harmless, 
and I might help you a little; humans can do that occas- 
ionally in their dense ways.” 

She nodded. He opened the car door; she saw his hand 
was long, sensitive and strong, and soft-looking though 
marked by rough work; a professional hand it seemed, now 
dealing with cabbages. 

“Nice here, isn’t it?”’ he smiled. 
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Elzire Dionne gave their children was considered satisfac- 
tory from the moment their first-born wailed his first wail 
in December, 1926, until the quintuplets were prematurely 
born in the early hours of that May morning in 1934. 
Oliva and Elzire Dionne were deemed competent to raise a 
family of five born at intervals of a year or so; they would 
undoubtedly have been deemed competent to raise a family 
of ten if the babies had been born one, two, three or 
perhaps even four at a time. 

They might have been very, very poor. They would 
certainly have been relief recipients. But they would have 
been one family. 

You say—-and with perfect.truth—that the extraordin- 
ary fact that five babies were born at once necessitated 
extraordinary action. That Mrs. Dionne and her amateur 
helpers could not possibly have kept them alive. That the 
infants were pitifully puny. 

To all this the mother and father agree. They are high 
in praise of the early attention given the quintuplets. 
Estranged as they are from Dr. Dafoe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dionne do not give the competent, cheerful Callander 
medico his due credit, but they say that the babies would 
never have lived without the expert nursing provided them, 
and the emergency equipment and mothers’ milk rushed 
from Toronto. 

They also say, however, that there is nothing to warrant 
the institutional care now being given their quintuplets 
pronounced mentally and physically normal by Dr. Dafoe 
himself in an article published at the beginning of this year 
in the journal of the Canadian Medical Association. 

Some of us onlookers may think that the quintuplets 
should still be shielded from every germ and protected 
from all those pitfalls which lie in paths not strictly super- 
vised. Such may view the quints as five of Canada’s natural 
resources—a tourist attraction, to be kept behind a gate 
locked alike to the public and to the woman who bore 
them. Others may agree with Mr. and Mrs. Dionne that 
there is now no adequate reason why the whole family 
should not be together. 

It is hard to reason reasonably on this subject, since 
into it enters the human equation. 


OLIVA AND ELZIRE DIONNE are human. “Dumb,” 
some newspaper and magazine writers have dubbed them, 
by inference if not by the expressive colloquialism. They 
do not strike me as dumb. A few months ago I spent the 
best part of a day on their roughly beautiful farm, listening 
to them, watching them, visiting the quintuplets with them 
in the luxurious fortress of the hospital nursery, observing 
their attitude toward their other children, the “forgotten 
five.” The father follows a line of conversation quickly 
and with comprehension; he appears to be master in his 
own house, and his children, though they take no liberties 
with him, are obviously fond of him. The mother is unable 
to speak any English, but talks well in French; she has a 
quiet dignity; her house is clean (of course it should be,- 
since they have a hired girl on their $100 a month allowance 
from the quints’ earnings); her children the older five 

tumble affectionately about her and in their play run to her. 






_ It seems to me that many another couple would have 
fallen into the first major error which turned a large section 
of the populace against the parent Dionnes. When he 
signed that deplorable Chicago contract with the babies 
only three days old, Oliva Dionne was a harried man, a 
bewildered man. The contract, signed by Oliva Dionne 
alter a conlerence at which his pastoral adviser was by his 
side, provided that, of the net profit for the display of the 
quints and their parents at the World’s Fair, the promoters 
were to get 70 per cent, the Dionnes 23 per cent, and the 
remaining seven per cent was to go to Father Routhier for a 
church. 

It did not take Oliva Dionne long to decide he had made 
a mistake. The very next day he expressed regret at having 
signed the contract. He was delighted when someone 
informed him it was not legal without his wife’s signature. 
A published remark of those hectic days by Oliva Dionne’s 
father is significant: 

“It’s hard to know whom to trust. I guess it’s best 
not to trust anybody.” 

After the initial appointment of guardians had ended 
the Chicago scare, Father Routhier issued a statement 
which should have shown the public that the babies’ father 
was not a heartless, stupid money-grabber. The statement 
read in part: 

“I believe that the birth of those babies is a miracle 
to show the world that birth control is wrong. Those 
babies should build a church here. Mr. Dionne was 
likely to make a lot of money out of the babies, and 
when I asked him what he was going to give to the 
Church he readily agreed to build one. However, 
afterward he might forget . . . So when the contract 
came up, I inserted that clause to protect the Church. 
Mr. Dionne agreed to it. But it has caused a lot of 
misunderstanding.”’ 

The entire Chicago proposition caused a lot of mis- 
understanding. 


IT WAS followed by more misunderstanding, as Dafoe 
Hospital was proposed by the government, rushed to 
completion, and opened formally four months after the 
quintuplets’ birth. By this time Mr. and Mrs. Dionne 
were definitely upset by their lack of authority over 
Yvonne, Annette, Cecile, Emelie and Marie. They caused 
a small sensation by absenting themselves from the hospital 
opening ceremonies. ‘‘Shyness’’ was their published excuse, 
but it was apparent that they resented the whole scheme. 
They resented the two establishments. They resented 
Dr. Dafoe and his orders about not touching the babies. 

Perhaps, like some rulers of old, Oliva and Elzire Dionne 
listened to bad counsel. Perhaps others did not make 
sufficient allowance for what can only be described as an 
outrage of parental rights. Perhaps a little tact might 
have saved much misery. 

Then came the Dionnes’ second bad mistake. Under the 
“management” of Leo Kervin, who had hitherto made a 
living out of catering to the Callander summer tourist 
trade, Mr. and Mrs. Dionne embarked on a disastrous 
vaudeville tour of United States cities. They were bade- 
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ered, gaped at, and made to appear extremely ridiculous. 

On their return, the Legislature’s approval of the Croll 
Bill was in the face of protest blasts from the parents 
inspired by Manager Kervin. Alone they would never have 
written some of the letters to which Oliva Dionne affixed 
his signature-—such a letter as one to the Catholic Register 
which read in part: ‘‘How many hours have we sat and 
listened to exhortations on the duties of parents and the 
sanctity of the home! Where are they who are sup- 
posed to enforce the laws of the Church? Are they content 
to allow our babies to be handed over to a Jew and force 
us to take orders from him?”’ The Catholic Register com- 
mented that some of the language in the letter was “‘ill- 
advised,”’ and said: ‘‘Mr. Croll is not one of the guardians, 
so it is incorrect, as well as in bad taste, to say that the 
babies are handed over toa Jew.” 


MR. AND. MRS. DIONNE broke with Kervin last 
September, and there has been a cessation in the stream of 
criticism which had previously flowed from their home. 
There, the parents of the Five Across the Road have settled 
down to a resigned sort of routine with the quints’ brothers 
and sisters. They are aloof, watchful but quiet. They are 
no longer militant in attitude. 

Nevertheless dissatisfaction sits heavily upon the lean. 
dark face of the father and the pallid, sad face of the mother 
Oliva and Elzire Dionne will never be content to see the 
agents of a government handle, no matter how efficiently, 
functions which are endowed in parents of every circum- 
stance. They will never feel that an act of Parliament 
could justifiably have wrested from them the five baby girls 
which an act of God brought them. 

Is their attitude so strange? 

The answer is surely ‘‘no.” 

Granted that their “‘allowance”’ from the quints’ fund is 
pleasantly acceptable, that more is not necessary to their 
station in life, they would not be mortal man and woman 
if they did not feel they had been thrown only a placating 
crust. 

And on the more abstract question of parental feeling: 

“I am their father, and I want to be a father to them,” 
says Oliva Dionne. 

“I am their mother and I want them,” says Elzire 
Dionne. 

Says the scoffer: ““They don’t care about their babies. 
They just want to hold the purse-strings.”’ 

Perhaps they do want to hold the purse-strings. But 
that isn’t all. 

The father and mother who do not love their children are 
unnatural persons. Oliva and Elzire Dionne are not 
unnatural persons. They are a simple farmer and wife, 
with the strong family ties of the French-Canadian. 

Scoff if you must, but I defy you not to see something of 
pathos in a mother waiting for a policeman to open a locked 
gate so she can see her children. And you could not help 
being moved when she said to you: “On still nights I can 
hear them over here.” 

Yes, there is tragedy in this complicated business of 
quintuplet-raising, 


The quints’ birthplace. This, with the photographs of 
the Dionne parents, copyright, 1936, the Toronto Even- 
ing Telegram. Photograph of the quintuplets, copy- 
right in Canada by the Star Newspaper Service. 
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The bitter voice is the voice of Oliva Dionne, father of the 
five little girl babies upon whom a world’s eyes have been fixed 
with benevolent curiosity ever since the news of the quintuple 

birth came out of Northern Ontario on May 28, 1934. Mr. Dionne and 
his wife are discussing with me, as they have discussed with me halt 
a dozen times before in the last few months, the division which came in 
their household with the building of Dafoe Hospital and the removal 
thereto of the quintuplets under special act of the Provincial Legislature. 
They are railing at the restrictions which prevent five older children, 
two to nine years of age, from living under the same roof as their winsome 
little sisters. They are complaining: ““Why doesn’t the government take 
all our children away from us, if we're not fit parents?” They are 
saying: “Why should strangers have the joy of guiding their first 
stumbling steps?” 

“Why,” is the biggest small word in the vocabulary of Elzire and 
Oliva Dionne. 

Talking with them, listening to the father’s expressionless English 
and the mother’s warm French, one cannot help wondering if they have 
not a legitimate right to resent the government interference. All of us 
felt, still feel, that interference was necessary to safeguard the precious 
quintuplets’ health from side-show exploitation the parents were not 
stable enough to stave off. Public opinion was overwhelmingly with 
Hon. Arthur Roebuck, Ontario’s Attorney-General, when, just a day 
before the babies were a month old, he used his power as parens patriue 
(father of the people) to move in the courts for the appointment of 
guardians. Public opinion was even more overwhelmingly with Hon 
David Croll, Minister of Public Welfare for the Province, in his success- 
ful introduction of a Bill in March of last year to make the quintuplets 
wards of His Majesty the King up to the age of 14— with a new set 
of guardians, one of whom is the children’s father, a second their physi- 
cian since birth, Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe, and the third, Judge J. A. Valin. 
veteran North Bay jurist. 


( 7. QUINTUPLETS should not have had parents.” 


BUT LOOK at it from the parents’ side. 
In Canada, as in all other civilized countries except the Soviet Re- 
public, the rights of parents are held sacred. The care which Oliva and 


Father and mother 
of the most sensa- 
tional babies in the 
world, Oliva and 
Elzire store sadly 
across the road to 
the model! hospital 
where the quintup- 
lets are thriving so 
beautifully. 
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“LET'S GET OUT," SAID CONROY, “IT'S THE ONLY THING TO DO NOW.” 


to speak, and Nelly sidled up and gently took his hand. 

“We'd better get out,”’ he said at last. “It’s a good way 
off yet . . . too far to backfire; and there's just a chance 
that it won’t reach us.”” He stopped, and his eyes travelled 
from the barn to the trim cabin, and then out over the 
welter of white-capped tumbling waves on the little lake. 
“But if this wind keeps up—” and he shook his head. 
“When it gets out of hand, nothing but God can stop a 
forest fire, and He chooses His own time. We'll pack up 
and go while we can.”” His voice became incisive. “I'll turn 
the stock loose, and you kids—”’ his hand reached out and 
rumpled Tony’s hair—‘“‘hustle up and help your mother. 
Carry out everything you can—she’ll tell you what to take 
— and put it in the truck. Run now, all three of you. I’ll be 
along in a minute.” 

YThere were two horses and a cow in the barn, and he 
turned them out and shut the door so they couldn’t get 
back, and then ran for the house. 

The twins were staggering through the door with their 
arms full of clothes, and Sarah, behind them, could barely 


see over the pile of blankets and sheets which she had 
stripped from the beds. “‘I’ll bring the furniture,” he said, 
as he hurried past; “‘you take the small stuff. Work fast.” 

For the twins, action banished fear. It became a game, 
and they grabbed everything they could lay their hands 
on, and raced each other to the truck, squealing with 
excitement. 


CONROY HAD taken out two loads, and was just passing 
Sarah as he went through the kitchen for a third, when the 
telephone rang. It was so unexpected, so absolutely futile 
and silly sounding in the midst of what they were doing, 
that they both stopped and stared at each other, and 
Conroy grinned in spite of himself. ‘‘I’ll go,’’ he said. 

He took down the receiver, and his curt: ‘‘Hello,” loosed 
a jabbering torrent of speech that came so fast he could 
make nothing of it. “Wait . . . a minute!’ he shouted, 
damming the flow of words. ‘Talk slow. And be quick 
about it; I’m in a hurry.” 

“Theese Mistair Conroy?” came a labored voice. 


“*Theese Lamuse, Mistair Conroy. You mus come 
you mus help. . . bring votre truck. The fire, she’s coming; 
we all burn. . . the woman. . . mesenfanis . . . c'est 
impossible get out. You come—”’ he was rapidly becoming 
incoherent again, when Conroy interrupted: 

“Where you telephoning from?” 

“Mistair McElroy. I run ovair here—” but Conroy 
stopped him. Tom McElroy was a fire-warden, whose 
cabin and tower were on a hill about half a mile from 
Lamuse’s house. 

“Let me speak to him,” he broke in. 

“This is Tom, Frank,” came a voice. 

“‘What’s Lamuse trying to tell me?’’ Conroy asked very 
rapidly. 

“He’s trying to tell you that he and his wife and kids are 
going to burn up unless they can get out,” said McElroy 
tersely. “His place is right in line, and she’s coming fast. 
We tried Square Lake, but everyone’s out on that other 
fire. I didn’t think we'd find you in. It was just a chance. 
I’m getting out myself pretty [Continued on page 54} 
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T and acrid swirling smoke, that seared the lungs 

and blinded the eyes, drove through the forest on a 

thirty-mile wind. A four-ton tractor with an 

exhaust like a machine gun, and a heavy-service 

is eal tetind teed betes down and rooted cut a 

fire-line from Highway 82, in almost two miles to the shore 

Fly Lake. Along this battle front, armed with 

axes, shovels, hoes and fire-beaters, every available man 

that the rangers and fire-wardens could round up, was 

fighting to hold the fire inside the angle formed by the 
highway and the narrow strip of sandy piowing. 

the ir end of the line, on the shore of the lake, Frank 

Conroy, wiry, red-headed game-warden for that district, 

was minding the pumps, keeping the pressure up until the 

ee ee oe oe cw toe ware hand 20 

he couldn’t be out on the fire- 

himself. He had been in the town of Square Lake 


ie 


and all the inch-and-a-half hose in the fire warden’s depot, 
and with as many men as could pile aboard, he had made 
the twenty-mile run in thirty-five minutes. 
ee ee cmerces ond Sunt caked 
mask by the sweat on his face, would run 
ee oe ae er en double hand- 
fuls of water up over his face and head and shoulders; or 
the water-boy would wade out waist deep to fill his pail, 
and they would tell Conroy how the fight was going. Pipes 
from the pumps ran out into the water, and he was remov- 
ing weeds from the intake on one of them, when a man came 
ting down to the shore. Glancing up, Conroy was 
that he must have just arrived, for he was 
comparatively clean, when he recognized Joe Manning, who 
ran the hardware store in Square Lake. Manning lifted a 
hand in greeting and then stood, his feet spread, coughing 
with the smoke, trying to get breath enough to talk. 
“Take it easy, Joe,” Conroy cautioned, grinning as he 


a 


Despera te Choice 


stood erect, “or you'll bust something.” 
Manning shook his head impatiently, 
doubled over in a wheezing cough, and 


then found his voice: “They told me 
you. . . wereover.. . here,” he said, 
between gasps. “I just came. . . There’sanew fire. ..a 
bigone . . . off west of your place. . . I saw it on my way 


out. . . You'd better get back. With this wind 

Conroy’s sinewy fingers, reaching out as he splashed from 
the water, gripped Manning’s arm. “How far off?” he 
demanded. 


“It’s not so close yet,” the other answered. “It hasn't 
reached the county road. But she’s got a good start; and 
with no one there to fight it—” 

“Look after these pumps for me,”” Conroy blurted. “You 
know how they work. I’ve got to hunt up the fire-warden. 
Thanks, Joe,” and he started running back along the line. 

The warden, a grizzled veteran of the forestry service, 
heard his story, squinted off through the haze that licked 
up red in places and then died down again to grey, and 
nodded slowly. :; 

“All right, Frank,” he said; “‘you can go. We'll have this 
fire licked before long, and I'll get the boys over on that 
other blaze just as quick as the Lord will let me.” 


CONROY HAD parked his truck, with its high, green- 
boarded sides, on the highway at the end of the fire-line, 
and he was choking and dizzy from running when he climbed 
up into the cab and backed it around. He jerked through 
the intermediate gears into high, and the throaty rumble 
of his motor leaped to a savage purr as he bore down on 
the accelerator. He had to go east first, then south, and it 
took him nearly half an hour to reach the sandy road 
leading in through eight miles of thick woods to the little 
lake where he had built his cabin. He couldn’t push the 
truck much through the sand, and it seemed fairly to crawl, 
while his thoughts kept jumping ahead, like sparks leaping 
a gap, to Sarah and the twins. There was a telephone in 
the cabin, but in the rush and excitement at Square Lake 
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by CUSHING F. WRIGHT 


he hadn’t called his wife, and it was eight hours now since 
he had left the farm. Eight hours—four, perhaps, with 
that white cloud rolling overhead, and no way out—unless 
they walked. 

Conroy cursed beneath his breath, and passed a hand 
across his sweaty forehead. Tony would be all right: the 
boy could run like a deer. But Nelly would tire—she was 
only seven—and Sarah would have to drag her along. He 
fervently hoped they hadn’t tried it. As he drew closer to 
the farm he gave a long blast on his horn to let them know 
he was coming, and kept sounding the horn at intervals, 
until he could see the break of his clearing among the trees 
and caught the gleam of water down the slope, where the 
road ran near the edge of the lake. 

Sarah, with a child on either side of her, was standing 
by the open gate when he turned in off the road. She was a 
slender woman, with the glint of copper in her hair, and 
skin which the wind and sun had turned almost as brown 
as his own. When he stopped the truck and ran toward 
them as they walked to meet him, she had a smile for him, 
but he could tell from the look on her face what she had 
been going through. 

“I was with the others fighting a fire at Deer Fly Lake 
when Joe Manning told me,"’ he explained. “I got here as 
soon as I could.” 

“I knew you'd come,” she answered. 

A light, powdery ash was drifting down through the 
smoky air, and he looked up at the white cloud rolling 
overhead. It was the middle of September. The scattered 
hardwood among the pine, oaks and maples and birch, were 
flaming with color from an early frost which had killed 
the bracken, and five blistering days without humidity, 
and a wind that blew ceaselessly out of the southwest, had 
turned the forest into a tinder-box. They waited for him 


Faced with the risk of death in a forest fire, should he save his own family, or his neighhors ? 


Which course would you have taken? . 


Here’s a real drama of the Canadian Northlands 
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T FIVE MINUTES to six, Ann’s 

/ hand fumbled at the side of the 

mattress. She found the alarm 

clock where she had put it to 

subdue its raucous ticking, turned off 

the alarm lever. Her arm rested there, 

too tired for the effort of drawing it 
back under the covers 

Too tired. She always was too tired. 

“If I could stay in bed. Only once,” 
she thought. Her body ached. Her 
mind ached at the thought of getting 
her body up for another day. 

It was almost time for the baby to 
cry. She must get up before Ted was 
disturbed. She smiled. Good old Ted 
He was sure to hop out cheerfully if she 
didn’t get to the baby by the second 
wail. She moved her head until it 
rested against his warm shoulder, com- 
forted by his nearness 

“Perhaps Teddy'll oversleep,”’ she 
thought hopefully, yet knowing that 
he would not. Baby Ted was a Schedule 
Baby and was more reliable than the 
best clock in the house. 

A low murmur came from his room. 
He was beginning to argue about it 
Soon the argument would become a 
wail 

It did. Ann’s feet met the floor at 
the same instant. She went in to find 
him standing up in his bed, precariously 
holding to the railing. He was looking 
toward the door, another howl of 
protest in the making on his small red 
face 

“Sweet baby. Mommy's come to 
get him.” 

The protest changed to a glad toothy 
grin, the how! sublimated to a mild roar 
of welcome. 

She gathered him in a blanket in her 
arms, for the September air was cold. 
Through the east window the air was 
ablaze with light, but she barely saw it 
as she hugged him to her tightly and 
carried his twenty pounds of warm 
sweetness down the stairs to the 
kitchen. 

Quickly, with practised fingers, she 
lit the oven and then put the bottle to 
warm in a pan of water on the stove. 
She changed soggy, berumpled Ted to 
a dry cherub in a clean romper and 
white sweater. 

“Teddy baby, sit here till mommy’s 
ready,”’ she coaxed, locking him in his 
little chair. She washed quickly, 


by MILDRED FOULKE MEESE 


dressed in the houseclothes she had 
left in the storeroom the night before. 
Her mind was as busy as her fingers. 

“T'll have time to run the dust mop 
over the front of the house after the 
bottle—just time before breakfast. | 
wonder how many women are up now, 
getting their work started, heating six 
o'clock bottles.” 

Well, it was a good thing to get an 
early start, to get the house shining 
oh, why fool herself! She hated it all-- 
all of it except the children. There was 
something about cooking that ever- 
lasting cereal three hours that made her 
want to scream. She never touched a 
dust mop without loathing it. Why 
pretend? 

Oh, well. 

Back again to the baby sitting wide- 
eyed and reproachful, his face puckered 
at her desertion, an audible protest 
imminent. 

“Come to mother, sweet.”” She 
cuddled him until he had drained his 
bottle. Then she picked up the dust 
mop and vacuum in one hand, lifted the 
baby and chair with the other. She 
lugged them all toward the living room. 
Her day had begun. 


WHEN TED came down to breakfast 
she had half a day’s work done. 

“You make me feel lazy, Ann.” 

“I guess you don’t need to. You 
work hard enough in a day.” 

“Breakfast ready?” 

“Yes. You'd better hurry. Nearly 
train time, and Helen will be awake 
soon.”” That meant no peace at meal 
time. They sat down. 

“Anything new at the office? You 
didn’t tell me last night; we rushed so.”’ 

‘No, I guess not. Well, Miss Evans is 
going to be married, if you call that 
news.” 

There was a queer little silence. “‘She 
is? Nice. Funny she didn’t tell me 
yesterday when I was in.” 

“She didn’t think of it probably.” 

“Who's the man?” 

“No one any of us know. Someone 
from Armstrong’s office.”’ 

For an instant Ann’s thoughts flick- 
ered away from the conversation. Miss 
Evans leaving. Leaving the old job. 
Her old job vacant. 

She forced her attention back to Ted. 
How handsome he was in the sunlight. 
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BRAT 


by E. SEAMAN 


started, the youngster clinging to one hand, a small. 
new cheap valise in the other. The boy was chattering 
as they stumbled up the aisle. 

“Can I sit next the window, momma? I've never been 
in a train before, have I? Will it be a long, long time?” 

The seat ahead of me was empty. With misgiving | 
watched them come to a stop, the child climbing nimbly on 
to the dusty plush seat. It was idiotic of me not to have 
taken a Pullman. 

“Momma, can I have a piece of candy? Oh, momma, see 
the water! Can I goina boat? . . _ I like this train. I'm 
goin’ to stay six—ten—two days. Can I? Can I, momma?” 

All this in the high treble of the excited four-year-older. I 
waited for the mother—she looked absurdly young—to tell 
him to lower his tone. Instead. she looked him over proudly. 
much as though he were God’s own masterpiece. Stroking 
his hair, she smiled, handed him a cracker and busied herself 
getting him settled. 

Under the coat which she took off, he wore a cheap green 
linen suit, with a newly starched white blouse. He had 
stubby fair hair, but rather remarkable black-fringed brown 
eyes—movie-actress-star kind. As with so many children 
of his age, his head seemed a trifle top-heavy. 

For two minutes he munched in silence. Then: 

“Momma, see the tall chimneys. See, momma?” He 
tugged at her arm. “Just like where my daddy works. I'm 
goin’ to work there when I get big. Can I?” 

He didn’t wait for an answer, but wriggled off the seat on 
to the radiator ledge, where he stood, flattening his nose 
against the pane, apparently in ecstasy of delight. 

The mother took off her own hat, holding it in her lap. 
She had the same fair hair, newly finger-waved and curled. 
Her lipsticked mouth and hennaed nails were too violent for 
the pallor of her skin. 

The train slowed down and we stopped with a final jolt at 
Jefferson Station. 

“TI don’t want to get out of the train. Can’t we stay. 
momma? Can’t we stay?” 

His shrill voice hurt my ears, but the mother seemed 
actually pleased at his excitement. She nodded, smiling with 
evident satisfaction when he clapped his hands in noisy 
delight. She even watched him stand up on the seat, to 
beam at the world at large, dropping sticky crumbs over 
the back, on to my clothes. 

Why, I demanded silently, aren’t mothers taught that 
their children can’t monopolize a public conveyance? Any- 
one with a grain of consideration for other people would 
have made the child sit down. But he was obviously an only 
child, for she turned round with a smile that actually 
invited me to join in her maternal worship. Luckily the 
train started again and the little wretch turned back to his 
window. 

Craning forward to catch the last of some particularly 
fascinating object, he lost his balance and, sliding off the 
seat, grabbed the shoulder of the dozing passenger ahead. 

“See here,”” growled the man, “keep to your own seat, 
will you?” 

I was already sick of the child, but I watched to see what 
the mother would do. She did nothing, though the man 
glared at her. Apparently the idea of an apology never 
entered her head. She merely helped the child establish 
himself again, and handed him a fresh cracker, with almost 
adoration in her eyes. 

At this moment, the conductor appeared on the aisle. 
“Momma, can I hold the tickets?” 
For the space of one blessed second, he watched slips 


5 HURRIED into the car, a minute before the train 
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tucked into the metal holder. Then: “I'm goin’ to do that 
when I’m big like daddy. Can 1, mom? An’ I'll give you all 
the tickets you want.” With spontaneous affection he 
threw his arms round her neck. 

“Mind my hair, clumsy!"’ cried the mother sharply. For 
once I thought the perfect darling was going to receive a 
little training. But she quickly bit her lip, laid her face 
against the child’s cheek and returned his kisses with 
vehemence. 

“How long before we reach Trenton?” she asked the 
conductor, as she released herself 

“I'll let you know in time, lady. Always seems longer 
with a youngster,” he volunteered. 

“Just how much longer have we?” she insisted. 

The conductor obligingly took out his watch. “About 
thirty-five minutes.” 

“Will Aunt Molly come soon, momma? Will it be soon? 

The girl nodded, smiled at him; the child, satisfied, re 
turned to his window. But as if the incessant chatter were 
not enough, in a few moments he lifted up a piping voice 
and began to sing. Three times through we heard “This 
little piggie went to market.” “Jingle Bells” followed, twice 
over. Then a child’s hymn. Then a crooning song 

As the rumble of the train grew louder, the child resolutel 
lifted his song above the obstacle. By now, I was nearly 
sputtering. Passengers behind us were exchanging com 
ments. Half a dozen men rustled newspapers and scowled 
The passenger in front of their seat, deprived of his doze, 
opened an exasperated eye 

“Noisy little brat.’’ he exploded. 


IT SEEMED incredible that the child’s mother should 
allow him to become a complete public nuisance. But the 
mother of an only child is notoriously blind to the defects 
of her darling, and this one was certainly no exception. Head 
turned to watch his face, she ignored or, I imagine, was 
entirely oblivious of the seething irritation. 

“Next stop Trenton. All passengers out this way! 

The mother gave a start. Hastily putting on her hat, she 
touched the child's arm to distract him from the window am 
handed him a battered toy 

“Aunt Molly will come now,” she said. But we haa 
approached the station and he wasn’t listening 

“See, momma! There's two trains. I'm goin’ to be a 
train man when I'm big like my daddy. Can I1?”" He broke 
off. “There’s my Aunt Molly!” he shrieked. He pounded 
enthusiastically on the glass. 

A moment later Aunt Molly appeared, large, flushed, 
smiling, at their seat. She looked anxiously at the girl. 

“Three-minute wait, dearie,”’ she said. “Anything special 
you want to say?” 

The mother stood up. She shook her head. 

“His bag’s up there,”” nodding toward the rack. “I know 

She stopped, and started again. “It’s a lovely home he’s 
getting into Anyway, there’s nothing else to do. Even 
if Bill gets over it, he can’t work again for three years.”’ She 
swallowed. “I'll be there by tomorrow night. Send us a 
line, will you?” 

The woman nodded, grasping her sister’s hand 

“Tell them to be good to him!’ The mother’s curt com- 
mand was like a menace. She leaned over the child. ‘Kiss 
momma good-by, Billie.’ 

He looked up, surprised, to receive her kiss. Then, 
absorbed in the stir and bustle of the platform, returned to 
his window. 

The mother looked at me, smiled with a kind of proud 
defiance, turned sharply and was gone. 
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“What about the London job? Who gets it?”’ she asked. 
Ted buttered a piece of toast before he answered: 
“Batterson.” 

“They might have offered it to you.” 

““He’s a good man.” 

“You're a good man, too.” 

“That’s how it is.” 

Something in his face made her wonder. 

“Ted! They did offer it to you.” 

“Batterson gets it, Ann.” 

“Yes. But they offered it to you first!” 

“Well” —reluctantly—‘“yes. They did, but Batterson 
is the man for it. I told them so.” 

“But, Ted, you’ve wanted that so—why—for years! 
Why can’t we—” 

Ted finished his coffee standing, then came to rumple 
her hair as he kissed her good-by. 

“That job needs a man like Batterson, sweet. You don’t 
think I want to cavort around Europe, see you and the 
youngsters a day or-so every three months? Woman, get 
on to yourself! Think I could leave you all that time? Not 
so you could notice it. Nope, not in my dish, old lady.” 

Ann made a helpless gesture. It was a job for a bachelor. 
But she knew how badly Ted had wanted it. 

“We could manage it somehow,”’ she insisted. 

“But how?” she asked herself. They’d pay Ted’s way, 
but how could the rest of us manage it?” 

No, there were no extra pennies for that. They'd only 
just been able to get enough together for Ted’s badly 
needed new suit. 

He dismissed it with a grin. 

“Forget it,” he advised. 

She called to him as he hurried down the walk: 

“Don’t forget to get your suit at noon today. Stewart’s 
have some good things on sale.” 

He waved in reply and was off to his train. 


marooned in his play-pen, caught sight of her as she passed 
the window. 

é much easier to pick him up! I don’t think I can 
stand it another minute.” 

But she did, and stepped carefully over Helen, who was 
playing with numerous belongings on the floor, as she 
forth, back and forth from table to sink— 
to stove—and back again. to be washed, bottles to 
be’sterilized. Nipples to be washed, nipples to be sterilized 
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thetic wish to let the still baby fingers pursue the soap to 
her heart’s content. 

Why couldn’t she get things done? 

Somehow she was a failure. Other women managed 
homes and children with no help and little money and did 
it with a gay . But it was impossible for her. 
She didn’t do it well, and after her work was over, which 
was almost never, there was nothing shining or sparkling 
left. Hurrying all day, then a late dinner and, often as not, 

or ironing to be done after the dishes were out of 
the way. It left nothing of insouciance in her. 

Probably Ted felt that in her. She had felt that he had 
since that encounter in the office yesterday. 

Too bad about Ted’s job. It would, in the end, mean 
promotion if they could only manage it. And Miss Evans 
leaving—going to get married. 

Ann stopped abruptly in her trips about the kitchen. 
Dextrimaltose, carefully measured, slipped back unnoticed 
from her spoon to the can. 

» Miss Evans leaving. Why hadn’t she said so yesterday? 
What had there been about their encounter that had left 
her with a feeling of something stilted and unnatural? 

' 


She had stopped unexpectedly yesterday because she 
needed money from Ted, to get home after a rare shopping 
trip which had taken more money than she had meant to 
spend. 

It was seldom that she stopped there. She hated to go 
back where she once had worked. She hated to admit she 
no longer possessed the same faculty of clear thinking and 
of mastering her job that she had possessed when she 
worked there. She knew that she now was dangerously 
near the point where her job was mastering her. 

But this particular day she had been forced to go in. 
She inadvertently had come upon Ted in the hall leading 
to the offices. He was engrossed in conversation with 
Miss Evans, her successor. 

He hadn’t noticed her at first. She had realized with 
something like surprise that his face wore an eager, pleased 
look that she could not easily dismiss from her mind. 

When he saw her he looked discomfited, almost em- 
barrassed. 

“Why, I didn’t expect you,”’ he had said in surprise. Was 
there a shade too much emphasis on the you? 

“You know Miss Evans, Ann—we were—we were just 
talking...” 

Ann smiled at the other girl. “Oh, yes. When I left we 
worked together until she could take over the job herself.” 

“But I’ve never done as well as you. Mr. Stuart often 
mourns that he never will find your equal, Mrs. Morton. 
Sometimes I quite hate you.” 

They all had laughed at that, but Ted had linked his 
arm with hers. Was his manner too protecting? 

She was acutely conscious of the meticulous grooming of 
Miss Evans; every shining hair in place, a cool efficiency in 
the direct glance of her keen eyes. She saw the expensively 
cut frock, the well-kept hands. She was aware that her own 
faded blonde prettiness was faded, that her hands showed 
the result of continuous housework, that her old coat was 
not cut on the new lines and was too short. 

Worse than that—far worse than that. She felt that Ted 
saw it all and was definitely aligning himself with her. 
protecting her from the impersonal brilliance of the mind 
and body of the other woman and from the contrast of it 
with her own dullness. 

She had felt a mental thickness and lack of resilience, 
sunk in an inadequacy which enraged her. She had left 
quickly, but the humiliation had remained. 

It had grown that night when Ted had thought it neces- 
sary to give her a lengthy explanation of his conversation 
with Miss Evans. It was as though he were apologizing to 
her for finding elsewhere something that she lacked. 

And Ted had said this morning, carelessly enough: 
“Miss Evans is going to be married.” 

Slowly Ann came back to her surroundings. This 
wouldn’t do. A quick run to the backyard. Helen in the 
play-pen now, and the baby upstairs for his bath. Shrieks 
from Helen, giggles of delight from Teddy. Milk to be 
heated, vegetables to be steamed for two o'clock feeding; 
Teddy to be put tosleep.. . 

Ann’s body marched on. Her mind began to flag. A 
lock of hair fell persistently across her left eye and she 
pushed it futilely away with her arm. 

But somewhere in the back of her mind a nagging 
thought kept recurring. Miss Evans leaving. Miss Evans 
leaving. The old job vacant. 

She tried to disregard it. Suds foamed and steamed as 
she washed diapers according to the baby book. Precious 
time sped by, as she hurried to prepare the two o’clock 
feeding. Suddenly, at three o’clock, both children were in 
bed where they would stay for two hours if lucky were 
with her. 

Wearily, bringing order out of chaos, flickering splotches 
and curls of dust from the floors beyond the rugs, picking 
up big Ted’s pyjamas and yesterday’s suit which must be 
pressed somehow, ready for tomorrow; cleaning the bath- 
room, damp and steamy after Ted’s shower and the 
children’s baths, she thought of dinner to be prepared. 
Yet across her tired mind, the thought flashed like a 
telegraphic signal: “Stuart would take me back.” 


QUITE SUDDENLY, Ann began to cry. She cried with 
noiseless, effortless tears that rolled unchecked down her 
cheeks, She was not equal to the terrific task of wiping 
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them off. She sat helplessly on the edge of the unmade bed, 
then crumpled on to it in a forlorn heap. She heard herself 
talking as she cried. 

“I’m so tired—it’s so much—”’ She cried on, talked on, 
yet remembering not to raise her voice to disturb the 
children. 

Idle thoughts slid through her mind disconnectedly. She 
wished she didn’t loathe housework so much. When she 
married Ted she had known she would have to do it, but 
she had thought that love somehow would carry her 
through it. Well, it had, but it hadn’t made her like it. 

She never lifted a broom but she inwardly rebelled. 
Stories sang the beauty of homemaking, but she'd defy 
anyone to find beauty in dusting. Not dusting once, but 
dusting the same furniture three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year for five years, for years that stretched to 
an endless procession ahead. 

“Why do it?” 

Ann sat up quickly on the rumpled bed. Well, why not 
exchange it for the work she loved? 

She saw herself in the mirror. Her cheeks were pink and 
her eyes sparkling with a new youthfulness in spite of her 
red nose. Mr. Stuart had said he would take her back 
whenever, if ever, she wanted to come. 

Even when she had left she was making as much as Ted 
as chief assistant in the advertising department. Perhaps 
now that business was still a bit wobbly she’d get less, but 
she knew she could get the job. With the extra money 
they could hire the housework dame—a competent woman 
who, with a little help, could manage the children, too. 

She was assailed by a nostalgia for the old routine where 
she had been efficient and competent and valuable. She 
pushed aside the doubts that crowded her. Little Ted? 
Helen? Well, she’d see them on Sundays, evenings. 

Sharply she said aloud, “I will do it.” 


INVIGORATED BY her decision, Ann rushed about her 
work with new ambition. She made the bed and assailed 
the floors in a passion of energy. 

“T’ll tell Ted tonight,” she thought. ‘He'll hate it, but 
I'll make him see it. Perhaps we can even get enough 
ahead for the London job after a little.” 

At seven o'clock her eagerness had not left her. She had 
done the marketing made a lemon pie, freshened the cuffs 
and collar on her grey dress to a crisp whiteness. She told 
the daily story to Helen and romped with Teddy. Now 
the children were fed and ready for bed, the baby almost 
too sleepy to stay awake for daddy. 

In the oven there was a delectable dinner, hot and 
ready to serve. The table in the dining room was sparkling 
with the silver and glassware on white linen. It was as 
always, but it had not seemed the usual effort to make it so. 

Ann could see now where she had failed. She had not 
allowed herself shortcuts. She'd taken the baby book too 
seriously. After all, parents were people too, and important 
as well as their children. After all, one had to plan one’s 
work. She could steam vegetables for several days ahead 
instead of doing it so often to have them fresher: she 
could cook cereal for nearly a week and keep it in the ice- 
box; she’d always done it daily because since they ate so 
much of it, she wanted it as palatable as possible. That 
had been foolish, perhaps. 

She felt competence and assurance come back to her. 
She felt no particular elation at the thought of the new 
possessions her old job would bring, for she never had 
envied her richer neighbors their maids or cars. It was this 
feeling of efficiency that she had missed. 

“So many women must miss it,”” she mused. How silly, 
working twice as hard at something you hated. 

She would outline everything to the woman she would 
get for the housework—Mrs. Shannon probably. She was 
available and trustworthy. 

At last Ted’s step. Helen rushed to meet him as though 
she had not seen him for a week. Ann followed with the 
baby. He crowded them all in his arms in the little nightly 
ceremony that was his homecoming. 

“Not now. I'll tell him when the children are in bed,” 
Ann decided as she returned his kiss. 

“Gee, it’s good to be home, Ann,” he sighed contentedly, 
hugging her the little extra hug that always was for her 
alone. “You always have things {Continued on page 37} 





“I don’t want my wife to work,” Ted said. Ann’s mind rebelled, 
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HE REALIZED THE TERRIBLE 
TRUTH — THAT HE WAS 
ASHAMED OF THE GIRL WHO 
HAD FILLED HIS THOUGHTS 


by REITA LAMBERT 


once he had been made to feel more than a little uncom- 
fortable. That was the night he had given a dinner party 
and some of his guests had wandered into the library. 
One of the girls had spied the picture and pounced on it. 

“Who's this? Oh, look!” 

They had all crowded around and stared at the picture 
and Leigh had explained, very casually indeed, that Sandor 
was an opera singer he had met in Paris. A friend of his 
aunt's. But they were not deceived. They said: Well, 
naturally that explained everything. All right-thinking 
young men treasured pictures of their aunts’ friends. They 
said they supposed the girl was just part of the mise en 
scene. 

“She's Sandor’s daughter. 
ments.” 

Jack Peterman said warmly: ‘‘Well, she can play my 
accompaniments any time her little heart desires.” 

“But why the fancy dress?” one of the girls wanted to 
know. 

“Why, she—I believe she always wears one of those 
peasant costumes for her public appearances.”’ 

“And what does she wear for her private appearances?” 

“I bought one almost like that in Switzerland 

“Oh, look! Leigh’s so annoyed, he could eat us. I 
believe he’s crazy about her.” 

“IT knew my honest face would betray my secret,” Leigh 
said coolly and dropped the picture in a drawer. 

He was careful to keep it there after that. But some- 
times, when he was alone, he would take it out and look at 
it. When he did this, the walled garden and the scent of 
roses and the dusky studio and Manon at the piano, all 


She plays his accompani- 


rose up and melted together as in some crazy dream. His 
memories of Manon herself had partaken of this same 
dreamlike quality until he had heard that she was coming 
to America. Then, suddenly the hazy outlines had cleared. 
He saw her again, felt her slender, yielding body in his 
arms, her lips under his. 


LEIGH HAD intended to meet the Homalia, to attend 
the New York concert that Sandor was to give three days 
after his arrival. In the end he did neither. Two days 
before the ship docked, he was summoned to a conference 
in Chicago by the head of the firm of which he was the 
New York representative. The conference was an impor- 
tant one and still in session when the day of the concert 
dawned. He had telegraphed his greetings to the ship, sent 
flowers to the hotel. When it became certain that he could 
not reach New York in time for the concert, he wired an 
order to his florist for two dozen red roses to be delivered 
to his little “‘artist” at the Town Hall and put in a call for 
her at her hotel. 

All these frustrations and difficulties had affected Leigh’s 
emotional attitude toward Manon, as frustrations and 
difficulties have affected men’s emotional attitude toward 
women since time began. The more he was thwarted and 
defeated, the more eager and proprietary his interest in her 
became. Waiting in his Chicago hotel for his New York 
call to go through. he felt as if he had known her all his life 
and been hungering for her for years. When he finally 
heard her voice—that grave, sweet voice of hers but with 
a little happy lift at the end of every sentence, he was too 
excited to sit down. 

“Is that vou. Manon! This is Leigh Hastie.” 

“‘Who—oh, yes’ I'm glad to hear your voice. 
Thank you so much for the flowers. . and for the 
telegram.” 

“You understood why I couldn’t meet the ship. I was so 
sore about that, I very nearly threw up my job.” 

“‘I—we were disappointed, too. But of course—”’ 

“Did you have a fair crossing? Is your hotel comfort- 
able?”’ Yes, they'd had a lovely crossing and the hotel was 
lovely, too. “It breaks my heart to think I can’t be there 
for your concert tonight. though I shouldn’t have been able 
to have more than a glimpse of you, should I? I couldn't 
very well horn in on the Musicians’ what-is-it, could I?”” He 
heard her laugh and said: “But I want you to save tomor- 
row for me. I shall be through here this afternoon. If I 
can’t catch the Limited I'll fly back.” 

“Fly back?” she said in a frightened voice that warmed 
him through and through. 

“I'll be on hand in the morning to carry you off and 
show you the town. We'll make a day of it—’ 

“Oh, that would be wonderful.’’ she said. ‘But please 
wait until I speak to father.” He waited and presently she 
said yes, Sandor thought that would be splendid. Leigh’s 
plans had not included Sandor. Now he saw they must and 
resigned himself gracefully enough. ‘“That’s fine! I'll call 
for you around noon. We'll lunch at Central Park Casino 

you must have heard of that—-then drive about a bit, 
take in a show somewhere; the Patio at Radio City might 
amuse you, or perhaps you may have some ideas. I tell you 
what. Why don’t you make up a kind of itinerary of the 
things you want to do.” 

And so it was arranged. They would be ready when he 
called. They would finish up the day with dinner and the 
theatre. It would be lovely, Manon said. “‘You’ve been 
so kind. Your roses—the room is full of them.” 

The conversation was running into money but Leigh did 
not think of that. “I wish I could see them but I'd 


rather see you.” {Continued on page 51} 








Synopsis will he found on page 51 


MELIA sat on the terrace answering Leigh's 
last letter. 


“They're sailing last week in September. 
I thought I told you that in my last letter. I’m 
glad to hear you won’t be too busy to show them 
a little attention. Naturally Sandor’s going to 
find everything sadly changed and Manon will 
be a complete stranger. If you can take them 
about a bit, it will make them feel a little more 
at home.” 


If she had written him as she wanted to write, she 
would have told him: “You’ve got to marry this 
girl. You'll never find another like her, young manj 
The more I see of her, the more I realize that. Al- 
though you are dearer to me than all the world, 
I still say she’s too good for you, too good for any 
man.” But she knew, knowing men, that she must 
say nothing of the sort. She could only sit here, 
crippled by years and infirmities, and try to operate 
her puppets from the other side of the world. An 
intolerable position for Amelia Kinhurst. 

A week ago she had confided her hopes and fears 
to Sandor because she could no longer keep them to 
herself. “I believe they’re more than half in love 
with each other right now,” she had told him. ““The 
day Leigh took the roses in to her, he came back 
looking and acting like a sleepwalker, which, I under- 
stand, is one of the symptoms. Mooned around, 
didn’t hear half the things I said. As for Manon. 
I can’t mention his name that she doesn’t blush like 


@ poppy.” 
Sandor admitted cautiously, “Yes, I think she 
likes him. Still, she only saw him a couple of times—”’ 
“Once is often plenty,” Amelia said impatiently. 
“If Leigh could have stayed on for another week or 
two—but anyway, they’re attracted to each other. 
I’m convinced of that.” 
“In spite of the fact that Manon is a freak,” said 
Sandor darkly. 
“Yes,” said Amelia good-naturedly. ‘Maybe I 
was wrong about men not liking ’em different. He 
mentions her in every letter. . . ‘Give the little 
Benafit my love.’ His love, you notice, though of 
course young people these days— When I wrote him 
you were coming to America, I had an answer by the 
next ship wanting to know when!” 
Sandor, determined to preserve his neutrality, 
said: “Don’t you think it’s rather absurd of us to sit 
here trying to shape the destinies of two young—” 
“Certainly not. We know better than they what’s good 
for “em. Besides, once they get together, their destinies 
will shape themselves. That’s where you come in. You've 
got to see that they do get together. After that—vwell, the 
only thing that worries me now is Manon herself.” 


THREE THOUSAND miles away, Leigh Hastie was 
studying the calendar on his desk, adding up the weeks. 
Near the calendar, propped against the inkwell, was a pic- 
ture of Manon Benafit and her father and a big black piano; 
Sandor in a tail coat, standing beside the piano, Manon at 
the keyboard wearing some kind of a foreign costume—a 
full-skirted, puff-sleeved dress, heavy with embroidery. 
She sat very erect, her little smooth dark head turned to 
the camera, smiling ever so little, straight into his eyes. 
He had found the picture in last week’s ‘“‘Musical Chatter” 
and cut it out. 

In the desk drawer were all the clippings he had cut out 
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of the newspapers. The first had appeared late in the 
month of June: 
FAMOUS BARITONE TO RETURN AFTER 
SIXTEEN YEARS 


“Sandor Benafit, a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company some years ago and famous for his 
“Wolfram” and “Wotan,” will make a concert tour of 
America this season after an absence of nearly sixteen 
years—with his daughter, Manon Benafit, who has 
won considerable acclaim in Europe as a pianist and 
will act as her father’s accompanist on this tour which 
will embrace. 7 
And so on. Mr. Stokes had been busy building up his 

new artist and scarcely a week had passed that there had 
not been some notice in the music columns. Leigh had 
cut them all out. The very name had a lure for him he 
could not resist. He felt a little foolish about this, and 
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Elizabeth, Viscountess Monck (1867-68). 

Sow Confederation launched, but left 
Canada before her husbond’s term of 
office was over. Although Lord and Lady 
Monck lived at Spencerwood, Quebec City, 
historic old Rideau Hall in Ottawa was 
purchased during their régime. Lady 
Monck was the personification of Victor- 
ian dignity. 


Constance, Countess of Derby, (1888-93). 
The Lady Stanley Institution for Trained 
Nurses owes its foundation to the enthusi- 
asm of this First Lady. She was the 
mother of eight sons and two daughters. 
Her second son, Commonder Stanley of 
the Roya! Navy, married the daughter of 
- Hon. C. E. Pooley, K.C., of Esquimalt, 


Evelyn, Duchess of Devonshire, (1916-21). 
Was known for her unaffected charm. 
She was a daughter of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Governor-General of Canada 
in 1883, and Lady Evelyn Hamilton, and 
inherited her mother's beauty and grace, 
which had so impressed Disraeli. 
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Lady Adelaide Annabelle Lisgar, 1868-72). 
Arrived in time for the Red River Insurrec- 
tion, a Fenian raid into Quebec and the 
westward expansion of Confederation. One 
of the famous English beauties of the 
period, she is shown with abundant hair, 
classical features, and a rope of amber. 


Ishbel, Countess of Aberdeen, (1893-98). 
Unorthodox, strong-minded, a prohibition- 
ist, reformer, philanthropist and dynamic 
personality, the Countess crammed more 
good deeds into twelve months than most 
women do in a lifetime, founded the 
Victorian Order of Nurses and acted as 
head and unofficial press agent for the 
newly formed National Council of Women. 





The Lady Byng of Vimy, (1921-26). 
Lady Byng's pleasant hobbies were gard- 
ering and writing. She left the beautiful 
rock garden at Rideau Hall as a reminder 
of the former, and two books Barriers and 
Anne of the Marshlands as o token of the 
latter. She took many Canadian wild 
flowers to her home in England. 





Harriot, Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava, 
(1872-78). 

Was worshipped by most people with 
whom she came inte contact. An Irish 
beauty, she was high-spirited, an actress, 
filled to the brim with insatiable curiosity 
ond went to see buffalo hides cured at 
Winnipeg and drove in the first spike of 
the C. P. R. in Manitobs. 


Mary, Countess of Minto, (1898-1904). 
Went to the Klondike with the late King 
and Queen Mary {when they were Prince 
and Princess of Waies). She was in Can- 
ada at the outbreak of the Boer War and 
when Queen Victoria died. A regal fig- 
ure with a tiara crowning her luxurious 
dark hair. 
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The Countess of Willingdon, (1926-31). 
Now gracing the vice-regal throne in 
India, Her Excellency is a woman of 
extraordinary energy and an equally strong 
interest in a veritable host of activities. 
Few people or events escaped her vivacious 
and frequently shrewd commentary. She 
entertained magnificently. 











H. R.H. Princess Louise, (1876-83). 
Wes the charming fourth daughter of 
Queen Victoria. She had real gifts as a 
painter and sculptor, and her statue of her 
mother is in front of the Royal Victoria 
College in Montreal. The Royal Academy 
of Art was started through her help and 
encouragement. 





Alice, Countess Grey (1904-1911). 
Who now lives quietly in England, arrived 
in Canada for the brilliant pageants mark- 
ing the Tercentenary of the founding of 
Quebec. The wife of one of Canada’s most 
popular Governors-General, she saw the 
defeat of the Reciprocity Bill and the 
resignation of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 





Roberte, Countess of Bessborough, 
(1931-35). 

Is too recently a part of Canadian life to 
need introduction or comment. One of the 
loveliest of ladies, her beouty is equalled 
by her perfect charm of manner and 
absolute naturalness. Her portrait is not 
yet painted for the Empress Collection. 
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Lovise Elizabeth, Countess of Durham, 1838. 


A Cen tury 


of First Ladies . . 


REAT BRITAIN’S “very little lady” 
was just being crowned Queen, when 
Louise Elizabeth, Countess of Durham, 
(photographed above), came to Canada. 
In the long portrait gallery of wives of Governors- 
General, an arresting and lovely group of paint- 
ings on the walls of the stately dining room of 
the Empress Hotel, Victoria, she has first place. 
For five turbulent months, following French 
and British military governorships in New France 
and New Canada, she was by the side of her dis- 
tinguished and handsome young husband, George 
Lambton, first Earl of Durham, in the old Citadel 
of Quebec; a gloomy enough home for this pretty, 
brown-haired young woman, whisked from the 
quiet elegancies of the young Queen’s Court to 
the buffeting and rebellious ways of Canada. 
Today, with the crowning of a new monarch 
and consequent beginning of a new epoch in the 


by GWEN CASH 


royal history of the British Empire, it seems fit- 
ting to look back into the mists of the last hun- 
dred years. Toa brave new world they came from 
the courts of Old England, throwing their destinies 
in with those of His Majesty’s people in this dis- 
tant land, and sharing with their husbands vice- 
regal status in the Dominion. 

Louise Elizabeth sailed to a different Canada 
in 1838 than that to which Lady Tweedsmuir 
came last November. Lovely Rideau Hall is a 
decided contrast to the old Citadel in Quebec. 
But in the passing of years these women have 
upheld the high traditions of the Royal House, 
and have helped to gather under one Monarch 
the threads of a great Empire. 

Many of them have played an important réle 
in the building of Canada. They have all pre- 
sided with graciousness and dignity in the coun- 
try’s capital. 
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Mary Louisa, Countess of Elgin (1847-54). 
Came to a young Canada when it was 
tempestuous over the beginnings of con- 
stitutional government, and felt the mael- 
strom whirl about her. Daughter of the 
Countess of Durham (five short-term 
governors intervened), she sketched beau- 
tifully and revived the old French custom 
of a New Year's Eve Ball. 





Maud, Marchioness of Lansdowne, 
(1883-86). 

One of the four sisters immortalized by 
Lord Beaconsfield in his novel Lothair, she 
was the sister of Lady Anne Hamilton. 
The years she spent in Canada were 
marked by the Riel rebellion. Later, she 
went tothe Vice-regel Palace in India. 





The Duchess of Connaught, (1911-16). 
Widely informed, gifted with humor and 
abounding common sense, the third 
daughter of H.R.H. Prince Frederick 
Charles of Prussia was in a trying position 
in Canada during the Great War. She 
revealed steady loyalty to the Crown, but 
unhappily, did not live to see Peace. 
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[eames UP the cellar stairs with a scuttle o! 

cannel coal tugging at my right hand, a jar of 

strawberry jam slithering in my left, I heard the 
doorbell ring. 

I released the scuttle with a thump, steadied the jar 
on the kitchen table, and admitted into my “square- 
plan” hall a law clerk with a dapper little brief-bag that 
matched his manner to perfection. 

“Nothing further is necessary.” he explained. in 
gracious condescension, “but your signature. Sign here. 

“On the dotted line.” I added flippantly. But there 
was no dotted line. There was merely a series of neat 
spaces on the sheet under my hand. I scribbled on the 
sad grey paper till the wording ran: “Barbara Morton 
Brant, of the City of Toronto, in the County of York 
—Widow.” And the document was complete. 

At an earlier date I used to pause at the space reserved 
for “Occupation. ’ I never felt certain what should fill it 
in Barbara Brant’s case. “Coal-heaver” often seemed 
appropriate. So did “seamstress,” “cook,” “nurse- 
maid,” and “paperhanger.” “Carpenter,” “gardener,” 
“bookkeeper” and “governess” ought all to have had 
their turns. “Housewife” certainly made a poor fist at 
covering the ground. And then I discovered that, in 
law, to be a widow is an “occupation” in itself! Docu- 
ments were brazenly thrust under my eye in which my 
calling figured thus: “Wid.” “Thomas Jones, Builder. 
party of the first part—Barbara Brant, Wid, party of 
the second part,” these playfully ran. So, as I’m the 
“relict” of an honest-to-goodness law- 
yer, I just naturally adopt the legal 
viewpoint. And it’s on this aspect of 
widowhood as an occupation—a com- 
pelling lifework—that my thoughts 
are dwelling tonight. 


OVER TWENTY years of the voca- 
tion should enable me to speak with 
authority; but if my words are per- 
vaded by a rather hard-headed prac- 
ticality, these same long years of 
effort must excuse me. As a matter of 
fact, my case was peculiarly poignant. 
A long engagement, punctuated by 
tragic partings; seven years of union; 
then Basil met his end by drowning. 
At thirty-two I was left with my 
small daughters to find our way alone. 

I write chiefly for women who were 
“left”’ young, and not particularly 
well endowed; of whom in these after- 
war years there are still so many. In 
any case, the widow we have with us 


The widow must provide as well- 
rounded a life as possible for he: 
children, and must bolster up her 
own crippled life to the best of # 
her ability. What is the best way? | 
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BARBARA BRANT 


always. I well recollect a morning when I 
sewed listlessly on a black skirt under the 
direction of a widowed dressmaker-by-the- 
day. My mother, a visiting aunt, and a laund- 
ress who toiled at our washing, had all been 
bereaved of their husbands. The whole world 
seemed to wallow in widowhood. That very 
afternoon three widows called to condole with 
me. One ot them, the oldest, was frank to the 
point of cruelty, which I honestly believe she 
meant for kindness. 

“Don’t let anyone deceive you,” she swung 
at me. “‘Widowhood is desolation, my dear.” 
She spoke with the utmost bitterness. And 
what she said was true—in a way. For was not 
“affliction” the stock-in-trade of the Biblical 
widow? To visit her was a virtue among early 
Christians, her “affliction” a source of figura- 
tive material in the literature of every age. 

To the woman who has been bereaved while 
young, who has to overcome the shock of her 
husband's death and, all affrighted on the un- 
familiar brink of things financial, to shoulder 
the entire care of a family—mere desolation 
is so shot through with panic that the two act 
as counter-irritants. 

Widowhood is a challenge, an enormous 
developer of character. There is no more inde- 
pendent creature on God’s earth than the 
widowed mother of slender means who has 
risen magnificently to the occasion. Her motto 
might well be the maxim, “I contrive;’’ her 
shield a device emblazoning many a homely 
implement—on a field nickel! 

She must provide as well rounded a life as 
may be for her children. She must bolster up 
her own crippled life to the best of her ability. 
To attain these two objects she is far better 
equipped than the widower with children, 
who, however successful in a business way, is 
utterly dependent when it comes to home- 
making. Remarriage for the sake of her family 
is frequently a widow's mistake. Remarriage 
for the sake of his, is generally a widower’s 
necessity, 

When she has gathered together all her 
resources, a widowed mother often finds her 
income insufficient for her task. How, then, 
may she add to it, while remaining as much as 
possible under her own roof? If her means are 
very narrow, she may have to seek a_part- 
time position at her pre-marital job, whether 
private teaching, stenography, salesmanship 
or what not. But, as did I, there are countless 
women who find that persistent economy in 
the matter of home-dressmaking and home- 
cooking, needs only to be eked out by methods 
of making pin-money at home. A flair for 
millinery, taste in the creation of linens or 
children’s wear, may be turned to account. 
“What to do” columns teem with suggetsions, 
the list of which lengthens, as the needs of the 
wealthier class multiply and a woman’s oppor- 
tunities enlarge. {Continued on page 36} 
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First by the tilt of a hat or the 
jaunty swing of a tweed topcoat, 
the girl who goes sportsmanlike is 
slated as a winner in any field. 
Maybe it’s the Olympic influence. 
Athletics set the tempo of the day, 
and there's a natural grace and 
rhythm in slim silhouettes with 
briefer  skirtlines and natural 
waists, while easy-to-wear hats 
offer a kind of outdoor vitality in 
their invigorating colors and fresh, 
generous brim effects. 

In costuming, there's a new zest for 
design, a simplicity of pattern that 
brings plaids, checks and soft 
woolly stripes in the cham ship 
class. 

Spring sprints by in a flash of soft 
blue greys and yellows, and you 
have to be in constant training to 
hold the pace. 

But the styles are stacked in favor 
of the sportswoman, from the 
crack of the starter's pistol to the 
finish line. It's a sporting season! 


Chanel uses rose 
maroon for a surprisingly 
ovely combination in a block de- 
ign topcoat and hat (left, above). 
ere's mannish tailoring in that 
The masculine lines of a 


\odified fedora become feminine 

the graceful upward curve of 

im, and the tailored tassel 
into the folded crown. 

uturier chooses a royal 

t with a woollen coat in 

nes of blue, quadrangled 

ite (right). The tricky front 

the hat brim gives it 

| appeal, and the 

crown is featured, with a 


From Lelong comes the softly 
striped woollen dress (centre, be- 
ow) tailored in the new mode with 
pleats and leather belt at the 
ine, and brown tweed 

chable cape. Capes 

every kind of 

The brown 

is Louise Bourbon. 


Sportswom en Take All 





EXPEDITION 


FAMOUS ARCTIC 
TO THE POLE RELIED ON TEA 
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FoR THE wWwevPRaestYwW +1rO CARRY ON AGAINST 


INCREDIBLE HARDSHIPS. 
EFFECTS HAVE MADE 
DRINK OF €XPLORERS, 


TEAS VITALIZING 
IT THE FAVORITE 
BIG -—GAME HUNTERS, 


ATHLETES, AND OTHER OUTDOOR MEN 


A PILE OF CUPS 
REACHING SO TEMES 


ONCE 
Tat Uteiens 
anaes Ne AM 
Sfowiccneys SCALES, 
‘ 
Stir el Gono £08, 
WEIS Soe ver | 


pa ore os east 


PeUND —THAT WAS 
THE STANDARD PRICE 
yer 50 MANY ARE 
THAT PEOPLE 


FOR wetautry 
MAKE TEA THIS 
WAY: USE FRESHLY 
BOILING WATER, 
POUR iT OVER 

THE TEA USING 
ATLEAST ONE 

TEASPOONFUL TO 
€ACH CUP. ALLOW 


TO TeeE moon — 
THATS THE AMOUNT 
OF TEA PRUNK IN 
A SINGLE 
TEA iS BY FAR THE 
mest POPULAR 
BEVGRAGE 
TG woareo ? 


YEAR, 


WHAT WERE THE SASTEST SAt41G 
SHIPS Om CaatM F ONAY Five 
SHIPS UNDER SAIL. ae 
€vVER MADE RUNS 
OF 400 MILES PER 
DAY. ALL Five 
WERE BviICT For 
THE TEA TRADE, 
TEAIS IN MORE 

WAYS THAN ONE 

—_— E TRVE 
CANADIAN 
PG Os 


#Ow 6asT GAN YOU 
PAULTIOLY THESE FiGuRES ? 
A SINGLE CUP OF TEA TAKES 
SECONDS OFF THE TIME 
REQUIRED ON THIS OR ANY 
OTHER MENTAL PROBLEM. 
TEA HELPS YOU THI 


IT TO STAND FOR 
NOT L€5S THAN 

5 MINUTES. ADD 
MILK AND SUGAR 
Vouse aise eet 


THERES ENOUGH VITALITY IN A CUP OF TEA 

TO CARRY AN ATHLETE THROVGH A HARD 

GAME. THAT'S ONE REASON (TS UNIVERSALLY 
AT FOOTBALL 


ere i 
vee Les AND TRACK TRAINING 


CHEER BUT NOT 
INEBRIATE .-- 


THIS LINE APP e4 A 
iN COWPERS, The Tas .  _ 
IT REFERS To FEA MR.T.POTTS TEA TIME TABLE 


11 a.m.—Try a cup of tea 
for a real mid-morn- 
_ ing pick-me-up. 
Ls, 4 p.m.—Try tea to over- 


Drink mere TEA [a 
for Vitality/ = 


AN AMAZING GACT : 
WiTeH ALL 
errecr 


. 


ITS WIPREIBiees 


HELPS You 
os 


11 p.m.—Try a late- 

evening cup of tea wN lhy 
for the relaxation yg ¢ 
it gives you. J. 
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It’s your blood that 





Taut nerves—irritability 





oe “IT WAS ALWAYS TIRED—I Sent Gia? Hien. fc tall 
. you feel fit! But, it takes 
) ned a . : answer Is-- your blood must be helped to very little to make 
L % Gomser DAE HOS May eeetee absorb more nourishment from your food, —_-Yeu feel cross and 
27 a to take Fleischmann's Yeast : tired-out when 
| when she was run-down, and it you're run-down. 
fs et did her a great deal of good. Sol How Fresh Yeast Keep well and 
NT a ee ; enjoy life! 
{ v decided to take it myself. _ a ; es : 
Tt ‘I picked upimmediately, and Stabilizes the Nerves 
| wa now | am in perfect physical con- tlh toca } 
» | ‘leischmanns fresh least steps up the 








Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 





“FEEDS” your body 


NE of the important 

functions of your 
blood streair is to carry 
nourishment to the muscle 
and nerve tissues of your 
entire body. 

When you feel “over- 
tired’’ at the least extra 
effort—it is usually a sign 
that your blood is not sup- 
plied with enough food for 
your tissues. What you 
need is something to pro- 
vide the ful] nourishment 
from your food, so your 
blood can carry more food 
to the muscles and nerves. 


dition, although lL use a great deal 
of energy in sports and work.”’ 


Edgar Morin, Quebec, Canada 
6 a~™ ’ 




























T’S hard on you and the youngsters 

when “Daddy is cross without any 
real provocation. Yet this is what often 
happens when he’s so tired, the merest 
trifle sets him all on edge. 

If your husband is irritable, has sud- 
den flare-ups of temper—they are signals 
you should heed. Doctors say they usu- 
ally indicate that he is in a run-down 
physical condition. 

And when you are run-down, your 
blood is “underfed.”” Not enough food is 
carried to your nerves and muscles. You 
cannot help being tired and “‘edgy.”’ The 


activity of the digestive organs. Your 
blood is supplied with more nourishment 


...they’re signs of run-down physical condition 


to carry to the nerves and muscles. 

The whole system is toned up—tired- 
ness and bad temper disappear, and your 
normal good nature returns. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast should be eaten 
regularly, twice a day, before meals or at 
bedtime—plain, or on crackers, or in a 
little water or fruit juice. It’s a healthful 
food that has helped millions to say 
good-by to that tired, ner- 
vous, run-down condition. 














@ You're good humored and 
have plenty of energy for 
both work and play—if 


( 


_ corrects Run-down condition 


by feeding and purifying the blood 
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A Fool al Forty 


(Continued from page | 3) 





to do them eternally—and I love doing 
them. I can’t explain 

“You don't have to,” he put in. 

“And waiting, thus, for little excitement 
that would be made alone by . playing 
cards with my set; for I'd be left out of all 
the mixed parties and I like parties better 
when males are served.” 

“That’s normal,’”’ he commented. 

“In the circumstance what would you 
do?” she queried. “Clasp truth to my 
bosom and—wash to some dumb shore 
where I'd lie and rot?” 

“I'd do something pretty quickly,” he 
said. “It’s bad when a girl of your obvious 
intelligence and age, which should have 
brought with it some wisdom, is so weak 
that she can’t make her own way and must 
depend on a male she despises.” 

No one had ever called her “‘weak’’. . . 
Her mother, her father, thought, though 
she was gentle and unassertive and unde- 
manding, that her character was strong. 
Her mother, her father—-Who was this 
man to whom she'd told everything that 
she’d hidden, even from self, for years? 
She stiffened. He saw this and smiled. 

He murmured: ‘Good heavens, what 
have I said? I know nothing about him. 
Blackmail! What have I done!” 

She laughed suddenly and sagged. 

“I have a sort of code,” he went on, 
“and I'll tell you my story which I don’t 
want known, and we'll be even. I’m forty- 
five; I've been a fool, too. My wife died 
sixteen years ago; I reared my son and 
daughter single-handed, but I hoped fairly 
well. I gave them everything children had. 
That was what good parents did, I thought. 
I wasn’t swimming upstream, but drifting 
instead with other parents. Well, about 
five years ago, before hard times bit us 
deeply, I met a young woman who at- 
tracted me. We became engaged. My 
daughter and son put up a how! for a pre- 
marriage settlement, and that seemed 
reasonable and I made generous settle- 
ments. I had my business left and enough, 
I thought, to back me nicely, but—I kept 
shovelling more into business as I thought 
to save it, but I couldn’t save it. And divi- 
dends from my few remaining holdings 
began to shrink and the girl decided that, 
after all, there was too much difference 
between our ages.” 

“Good heavens!” said Terry. 

“It could have been worse. Suppose I'd 
married her, as I might, with times fair. 
I might never have known the truth, and 
I prefer it. And I have it all along the way; 
my son’s incompetent; he lost his settle- 
ment in a speculation that wouldn't have 
tempted a ten-year-old. The girl is selfish; 
her settlement still intact and it will be 
always. No help offered a father—who 
wouldn't have taken it-—-but no help 
offered, and that’s just; she’s selfish be- 
cause she had a selfish father, who thought 
tutors, governesses, good schools, money, 
took the place of his attention. Drifting 
I’ve done it, too!” 

Terry said, “l’m very sorry for vou.” 

“I don’t know why you are,” he mur- 
mured easily. “I’m learning to know my- 
self, what really exists—that’s all that 
matters. And my life did begin in the 
forties; the book’s right, it can. Why don’t 
you begin yours?’ he ended, questioning. 

“I don’t know how,” she answered. 


HE SAID very sharply, “Well, you can 
learn. All you need to do is look truth 
straight in the eye once a day. It can blind 
you at first. And then, cut out the things 
that are inane, inconsequential, and that 
bring neither pleasure nor precipitate. And 
when you find you have a poison-source 
like this man, get rid of it.” 

“T will,”” she promised. He moved; get- 














THE JIFFY DRESS 


Good knitters can finish it in sixteen hours of work 


BLOUSE 

FRONT Starting at bottom, with 
wooden needles, and Jumbo wool, cast on 
16 sts. 

Ist Row. K2, P42, K2. 

2nd Row, K2, knit into the back of the 
next 42 sts., K2. 

Repeat these 2 rows twice. 

Next Row. K 2, P 19, K 4, P 19, K 2. 

Next Row. K 2, knit into back of next 
19 sts., K4, knit into back of next 19 sts., 
K2. 

Repeat these 2 rows twice. 

Next Row. K2, P15, K12, P15, K2. 

Next Row. K2, knit into back of next 
15 sts., K12, knit into back of next 15 sts., 
K2. 

Repeat these 2 rows twice. 

Continue thus, making 8 garter sts. more 
in centre, every 7th row until work meas- 
ures 8 inches from beginning. 


Photo, courtesy of Monarch Knit. 


To knit the charming dress illustrated, in 
size 34, it required 9 balls of Jumbo sea- 
crest, and | ball of Dove in myrtle green. 





Now work all garter stitch. 

Shape Armhole by casting off 3 sts. at 
beginning of each of next 2 rows, then 
K2tog. at each end of needle every 2nd 
row, twice. 

Continue evenly until armhole measures 
5 inches from first decreasing. 

Next Row. Cast off the 16 centre sts. 

FOR NECK 

Work 2 inches evenly for each shoulder. 
Cast off. 

BACK. Same as front until armhole 
measures 7 inches. Then cast off straight 
across, 

SLEEVES. (The sleeves are open on top 
instead of at underarm seam). 

Starting at bottom, cast on 20 sts. 

Knit 4 rows (2 ridges). 

Work in Pattern, keeping 2 sts. at each 
end of needle in garter stitch, to form bor- 
der. Increase 1 stitch on each of the 2 
centre sts., every 2 inches, 7 times. 

Continue evenly until sleeve 
measures 18 inches from beginning. 

Now work all garter stitch. K17, 
turn, cast off 2, K14, K2tog. at 
centre every 2nd row, until 10 sts. 
remain. Cast off. 

Join wool on other needle and 
work other side to correspond, with 
all shaping at centre. 


SKIRT 

Starting at bottom with wooden 
needles, and Jumbo wool, cast on 
124 sts. 

Work next 4 rows garter stitch 
(all knit). 

Next Row. Slip 1, K2, knit into 
back of each of next 118 sts., K3. 

Next Row. Slip 1, K2, purl 118 
sts., K3. 

Repeat these last 2 rows, until 
work measures 23 inches from begin- 
ning. 

Change to No. 5 Needles and con- 
tinue working IN PATTERN for 
3 inches. 

Change to No. 9 Needles and work 
IN PATTERN for 4 inches. Cast 
off. 

Make beading around top of skirt 
thus: *chain 4, 1 double crochet into 
4th stitch. Repeat from * around 
top of skirt. 

To Finish Garment. Work a bead- 
ing around bottom of blouse to 
match skirt. 

Run elastic through both bead- 
ings, thus joining dress. Make | 
row of double crochet around neck. 

With Myrtle Green Dove, crochet 
lengths of chain, and lace up sleeves 
and skirt, finishing skirt with 2 pom- 
pons as illustrated. Press well. 

Measurements of finished garment. 
All around at underarm, 34 inches. 
From shoulder to bottom of gar- 
ment, 48 inches. Length of sleeve 
at underarm seam, 18 inches. All 
around at waist, 26 inches. All 
around at hip, 34 inches. All around 
at hem of skirt, 48 inches. 

1 Pair Wooden Needles, Size 00 

1 Pair No. 5 Needles 
1 Pair No. 9 Needles 
I Medium Crochet Hook 

Tension of Stitch—4 sts=1 inch, 
4 rows=1 inch. 

Abbreviations used: K—Knit. 
P—Purl. K2tog.—Knit 2 stitches 
together. Sts.—Stitches. Even 
Work without increasings or de- 
creasings. 
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ting slowly ready to leave her, she saw. 

“Do you live near here?” she asked. 
She wanted to see him again. 

“Yes, I live in a farmhouse to the other 
side of the way; you follow this road, it 
crosses the main way. Bought this farm 
because there was noise at one time of a 
railroad running through here. Summers 
here, winters, the city, looking wistfully 
for a job I can't get because I’m a little 
old.” He opened the car door, ‘‘Experi- 
ence doesn’t count now,” he continued, 
“because it taught most of us the wrong 
things—things that don’t apply today.” 
He stood by the car now, hand again on 
the door; he was looking at her fixedly, 
questioning. ‘Look here,”’ he said, ‘why 
don’t you come have lunch with me some 
day? I’m becoming a fair cook.” 

“T'd love it,’’ she answered warmly. 

“Well, then, anv day. I always turn up 
at noon and if I’m not there, go in and 
wait; the door’s always open. Told you 
how to get there, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, and I’m coming.” 

“Good girl,” he said. ‘And meantime, 
remember I'll be wishing you a lot of luck; 
and remember too, truth’s the stuff in 
which to grow peace.” 


SHE DROVE homeward in her naturally 
relaxed way. She kept seeing his eyes; the 
kindness in them that grows of considering 
others, the way he smiled. “He looks 
young smiling,”” she thought. She saw 
water, that weak current, carrying dead 
remnants of gone summers with it. The 
lane turned; the song was right and apt for 
her remembering. She would have denied 
remembering it the day before, as mem- 
ories date women. “It’s a long, long lane 
that has no turning.” 

Tony, that night, if he cared to come, 
was due a jolt. And so were some others 
who questioned her in sly roundabout ver- 
bal fashion, or with look. She could hear 
the words, “You and Tony been making 
any plans lately?” 

She'd admit that she'd made plans, 
thousands of them, but that she was 
through because Tony hadn't made the 
same sort. 

She ran her car at a speed suited to six- 
teen-in-a-hurry to the private drive that 
ran in at the side of her father’s big house; 
got out lightly, slammed the car door. She 
felt. . . reborn, new. 

Her mother had a guest, Terry realized, 
in the hall. It was old Mrs. Loomis who 
brought with her all the news of local 
battle, murder, sudden death and what 
people said—the last delivered in an under- 
tone. 

“Luck!” thought Terry. She kissed her 
mother, greeted Mrs. Loomis. Her mother 
was looking her over with the proud, 
maternal appraisal that says, “You're 
looking very well, dear!’ -that seems to 
make the humblest woman swell. 

Mrs. Loomis, gimlet eyes boring for 
any new truth or hint of it, agreed that 
Terry looked unusually well. ‘That legacy, 
perhaps after all—-"’ she thought. Her 
voice grew harsh with strain: ‘You and 
Tony—-doing the usual things? (Her eves 
on the third finger of Terry's left hand). 
You share—-interests, don’t you?” 

“No,” said Terry, extending her le(t 
hand: “The engagement finger, you notice, 
quite undressed! I've been interested in 
getting married; Tony hasn’t.”’ 

She ran the stairs going up. Her poor 
mother! It was going to be a little hard on 
her mother. But—-something had to be 
done and, as he said, what she did de- 
pended on what she was. And she did not 
want, under compulsion, a man not worth 
having, and she did want truth. She 
laughed suddenly and lightly, remembering 
Mrs. Loomis’s gates-ajar expression. Well, 
Mrs. Loomis did have something to tell. 
She heard the front door close after Mrs. 
Loomis, who hadn’t wasted any time. 
From an upper window she watched Mrs. 
Loomis hot-footing it to the next receiving 
station. 

She’d put on that dress she liked but 
hadn’t worn lately, thinking it made her 

{Continued on page 32} 
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MAN can size up a woman’s age pretty 

accurately. It’s the little things that tell 
him at a glance—‘‘she’s nearing 30”...“‘in 
the 40's”... .“ OVER!” 

Little lines around your eyes, your mouth! 
Pores that look wide-open at close range! Even 
dry skin says, “she’s aging fast.” 

Telltale signs of age'—what causes them? 

If pores were windows, you could look deep into 
your underskin and see! Overactive glands loading 
up your pores, stretching them wide. Underactive 
glands parching your skin, drying it up. Tiny fibres 
losing tension—letting ugly lines form outside! 


Skin becomes Smooth, Line-free . . . Most skin 
faults start the same way—under your skin. Even 
the very blemishes and blackheads that spoi! a 
young girl’s looks! But you can invigorate those 
failing glands and cells and fibres—rouse them to a 
fresh start—see your skin faultless! Pond’s deep- 
skin Cream is made for this very purpose. 

The specially processed oils of Pond’s Cold Cream 
go way down deep—releasing all the dried-up dirt, 
make-up, secretions, wedged in your pores. Even the 
first time you use Pond’s, you'll see your skin clearer, 
fresher, smoother by far. 


Now spread more Pond’s Cold Cream over your 
deeply cleansed skin. Pat, pat, pat it in—with brisk 
upward strokes. See how your color comes up! Proof 
that your underskin is getting active, young again! 


sheds ugly age signs. Tired lines smooth out. Your 
pores soon become finer, hard to detect. Your skin 
takes on a soft feel, a smooth look—a fresh young- 
girl bloom! 


A Double-Benefit Treatment... 


Every Nicut, pat on Pond’s Cold Cream. As the 
dirt... stale make-up float out, wipe it all off. Now 
pat in more cream briskly. Let it vitalize your un- 
derskin ... keep your outer skin firm, faultless! 


Fvery Mornino (and before make-up!) —refresh 
and reawaken your skin with Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Note your skin’s brighter color, renewed vigor. Now 
so smooth, powder goes on exquisitely! 

Start this treatment with the special 9-day tube 
offered below. Every day with Pond’s will be a big 
step toward a younger skin—free of those tragic little 
lines and faults that give your age away! 


Pond’s Cold Cream is pure. Germs cannot live in it. 


MRS. W. FORBES MORGAN 


(right) Beautiful and popular young social leader, Mrs. 
Morgan says: “I never have coarse pores, blackheads 
or blemishes. Pond's Cold Cream sees to that! It even 
makes fatigue lines disappear completely! I use it twice 
a day—night and morning.” 








Mail the coupon today for SPECIAL 9-TREATMENT TUBE... and 3 other Pond’s Beauty Aids 


Your first step toward a Younger Skin! 


Name 
Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd., Dept. C.167 Brock Ave., 
Poeronto, Ontario. Rush special tube of Pond’s Cold Cream, Street 
enough for 9 treatments, with generous samples of 2 other 
Pond’s Creams and § different shades of Pond’s Face Powder. City 
I enclose 10¢ (to cover postage and packing). Made oo 


All rights reserved by Pond’s Extract Co, of Canada, Léd. 
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A Fool at Forty 


(Continued from page 30) 





look old. “I am old!” she said aloud and 
cheerfully. To her surprise it did not, this 
night, make her look old. 

As they dined, her father said she looked 
unusually well. “Don’t you think so, 
mother?’’ he sent down the table. 

Yes, Mrs. French had to agree, and 
uneasily she did. She had been deeply 
shocked by the confidence Terry had made 
to Mrs. Loomis. In no time it would be 
all over town. People talked so! She sat, 
heart turned hot by hate. 

“Tony coming tonight?” Mr. French 
asked. Terry still sometimes looked eager 
when he was coming, though for years his 
coming had not made her look quite this 
way. He eyed her narrowly as he had, 
again and again, throughout the meal. 

“Probably if he feels exactly like it,”’ 
Terry replied with cool unfeeling calm. 

Mr. French forced himself to a justice 
he did not feel like granting. “I presume,” 
he admitted grudgingly, “she gets tired.” 

“And so do I!” said Terry lightly, and 
she smiled. She’d play the piano with 
dinner done, she decided; she really 
hadn’t played for months. She would go 
to luncheon with her rustic adviser on the 
following Wednesday. It was now Thurs- 
day and that wouldn’t seem too eager. 
Suddenly she became misted by abstrac- 
tion. He had told her to face the truth. 
“I'll go tomorrow,” she thought. 

While she was playing the piano the 
door-bell rang. “Tony's here, dear,” her 
mother called. Heretofore she had run to 
welcome him, now she drawled, “Well, 
what of it?” and—played on. God's gift to 
a lonely woman was surprised, she realized. 
She heard him giving the usual kind word 
to her mother and father. . . Strewing 
sunshine along the way... Feeling 
smugly that every obligation was erased 
. . . Feeling that they must be very glad 
to see him, and all because she'd whistled 
that tune! 

She turned on the piano bench and 
called, “Father, you should send a bill to 
Anthony Harper for heat and light. The 
nights he’s parked here! And, mother, for 
good meals for nothing, he owes you some- 
thing. And why not a cover charge? I’m 
not going to charge for entertainment— 
because Tony has given me a big lesson.” 

Enough for a start, she decided, playing 
on. He stood uneasily by the piano bench. 
He stooped to kiss her. She had meant to 
be controlled, but semething in mental 
cogs slipped and she gave his cheek a smart 
slap. 

After that she let him talk and she sat 
smiling all to herself. Why, the big simp! 
And she had—she had been lathered up 
over this! 

She spoke only a few times; once, to 
say, “Tony, you know you're going bald? 
And it’s going to make you look very 
funny.” 
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Are You a Safe Driver? 
Winter Driving. 
Driving in Traffic. 





STATE OF MIND CAUSES 


1. INATTENTION. Turning to back 
seat, becoming engrossed in con- 
versation, reading maps or papers 
while engaged in driving. 


2. RECKLESSNESS. Driving at too 
high a speed, weaving in and out 
of traffic, misjudging distance be- 
tween cars, disregarding signals. 





STATE OF CAR CAUSES 


3. BRAKES in bad condition, making 


it impossible to stop at once. 





5. APPROACHING RAILWAY 
CROSSINGS and street intersec- 
tions WITH a SPEED that does 
not allow for sudden stops. 


4. Glaring HEADLIGHTS, blinding 
the driver of the on-coming car. 





6. STOPPING in the lane of 
TRAFFIC to change a tire or 
to make a necessary engine 
adjustment. 
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AT TWELVE on the following day he’d 
said noon—she ran her car to the right of 
the mainway instead of to the left road she 
had followed the previous afternoon. The 
farmhouse, which was of stone, stood in 
a hollow and was attractive. He was on 
the step. 

She said, “I think this is charming!” 

He said, “It’s very damp. Come in. 
I expected you. You don't know it, but 
you're interested in me. I saw it yester- 
day. And that’s all right, I’m interested in 
you. The ram for our flint locks is mutual 
misery.” 

She went with him to the big kitchen he 
used as a living room, too. It was com- 
fortably arranged, and that he had taste 
was proved by the things he had bought 
when he had money. 

There were some photographs on the 
wall; lovely with trees bending above 
water, lanes edged by leaning fences; one 
of a sky-line only, above that harmony 
which is a field of wheat in head. 

“Did you take these?” she asked softly. 

“Yes, I always wanted to monkey with 
pictures, taking ‘em, but when I had 
‘everything’ I never had time. Then you 
have to do something and butterfly nets 
leave me cold.” 

He was busy by a table, cracking eggs 
above a bowl. He smiled at her. “The 
way you look at them heartens me,” he 
went on. “Darn it, a man does need a 
woman around. The right woman is the 
lens that clarifies his sight. Have you 
anything to report?” 

“A lot,” she answered, settling on a 
straight-backed chair at the end of the 
kitchen table, and from this, looking up at 
him. “Do I bother you?” she asked, think- 
ing she might be in his way. 

““Yes,”’ he answered, “I knew you were 
going to as soon as I saw you. I felt, first- 
seeing you, what I pretended to feel when 
I met the young woman who jilted me, with 
pockets empty. But go ahead, tell your 
story.” 

“It was funny.”’ she said, and laughed; 
“he thinks I’m not well. I told him I 
wasn't; that I was cracking up under the 
strain of repetition; he comes always twice 
a week and any other night he feels like 
coming. I said I couldn't stand it any 
more.” 

He stood holding an egg beater, “What 
did he say?” he prompted. 

“Well, he said he thought I understood 
that he had always expected to settle—to 
get married eventually, but now he has 
a great many affairs he has to adjust, and 
I said he could have all the rest of his life 
to do it. He left at nine. And look here, 
I want to tell you something, because I’m 
all for truth. You were right about that; 
I think you are rarely fine, kind, gentle and 
just. But I don’t know whether I shall 
ever, now, want to think of marriage 
again. 

“You must be a trifle satiated with 
thought of it,’’ he said, “‘and come down to 
it, my dear, I don’t know whether I'd ever 
think it was wise to marry you. I want to: 
I want to right now. But—you're expen- 


sively dressed; even I can see that. You're 

probably useless and you'd have to learn 

to cook, to do your share, and to live on 
{Continued on page 71} 





7. STOPPING, backing or turning 
WITHOUT proper WARNING. 


8. IGNORING RIGHT-OF-WAY 


rules at intersections. 


8 eC 


9. Driving with only ONE HEAD- 
LIGHT in operation. 


10. PASSING AT CURVES or on hills 


where there is no clear view. 
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in every window of every model, . . . Full-length water 
jacket assures that water flows around each cylinder; a 
strong factor in increased engine efficiency . . . Fully 
enclosed Knee-Action® “steps” over the bumps; smooths 
the roughest road into a “Gliding ride”... . Syncro-Mesh 
Transmission: swift, silent, makes Pontiac easier to handle 
under every driving condition. ... Double K-Y Frame: built 
strong to last long; an extra safety feature. . . . Exclusive 
Cross-Flow Radiator provides efficient engine cooling at all 
temperatures. . . . No-Draft Ventilation eliminates drafts, 


stale air, and tobacco smoke, 
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Delivered at factory, Oshawa 
Ont., fully equipped. Frei 
and Government Registration 
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These are a few of 101 reasons why Pontiac is called, “The 
Precision-Built Car”, It’s an interesting experience to dis- 
cover just how each contributes to your enjoyment of 


motoring. either as a driver or a passenger. 


It’s surprising to learn how easily ownership of the new 
Six or Eight can be arranged. Your community Pontiac 
dealer is prepared to offer you a liberal allowance on your 
present car, in addition to the greatly reduced time pay- 
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This is the third of a series of magazine articles on 
motoring safety, prepared by General Motors in the hope 
that, here and there, drivers may find a useful suggestion. 
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< long as there is light, 
we can safely travel our roads and 
highways at a pretty lively rate. 


But every now and then Mother Rojo 

Nature decides to slow us down; t\ Sesieee | 
and of all her devices for making Rae 

us feel our way gingerly, none is ~~ \) 9). 

more effective than mist, and its 5 eee 


woolier brother, fog. 


When mist and fog do come along, the very r bias 
thing we drivers can do is slow down. After all. in 
foggy weather, ocean liners reduce speed by several 
knots; and foghorns boom continuously; airlines 
frequently ground their planes; and even trains on 
tracks are throttled down. 


Seeing ahead as far as possible is the most important 
thing under conditions like these. And experienced 
drivers say that the first thing to do is tilt the beam 
of our headlights downwards. For if we have them 
shining straight ahead, those watery mist-drops act 
as tiny mirrors to reflect the rays right back into our 
eyes. When the lights are pointed down, however, 
the rays are deflected towards the road. 


Tt’s a good idea, also, to let the road edge at our 
right guide us in keeping on the proper course. But, 
of course, it’s necessary to keep a weather eye straight 
ahead, for fog veils the roadside warning signs of 
curves, intersections and traffic lights—and we must 
be prepared for sudden hazards that may loom up 
uncomfortably soon, even when we are watching 
closely, 
But seeing in fog and mist is only 
half the story. We have to be seen, 
as well. If we have our headlights 
properly adjusted, we can be pretty 
sure that they will do their duty in 
pointing us out to people coming 
towards us. A good tail light is 
equally important, because we de- 
pend on it to make us visible to the 
ear overhauling from the rear. And 
SS a toot on the horn every now and 
then, if we’re in any doubt whatever as to the other 
fellow’s intentions, gives vocal warning that we're 


there in his path. 


When all is said and done, driving safely in fog is 
mostly a matter of having our lights, horn and brakes 
in good condition—and keeping both eyes peeled to 
see what's behind that woolly curtain ahead. 


THE A-B-C OF DRIVING . - . Interesting 
and informative discussions on driving, pub- 
lished in booklet form. Copies sent free on 
request; address Customer Research Depart- 
ment, General Motors, Oshawa, Ontario. 
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Seaclaion manufacture in Pontiac 


means Finer Performance .... 
Greater Economy, Safety, Comfort 


and Dependability 


RECISION manufacture in Pontiac means finer per- 
formance, greater economy . extra safety. comfort 
and dependability. Here are some of the 101 features 


which reveal Pontiae as “The Pre-ision-Built Car”, 


A proved power plant now improved. with silver-alloy bear- 
ings. electroplated, light. nickel-alloy pistons and metered- 
flow lubrication. . Solid steel Turret Top Bodies by 
Fisher: the safest, strongest bodies ever built. Insulated 


Hydraulic Brakes: 


triple-sealed against dirt and water. Drums are of long- 


against noise. dust and weather. 


wearing cast iron, with moulded linings. . . . | Safety glass 
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Cradle Bound 


Continued from page 21 





so sort of shiny and homey all the time.” 

“Go along and tuck in the youngsters,” 
she said severely, her heart warm at his 
praise. She never would get used to Ted’s 
loving her so. ‘“Dinner’s ready, so no 
more stories. They've had two already.” 

After the children were in bed and they 
were at dinner, she asked: 

“Things go all right today?” 

“‘So-so. You know how it is sometimes.” 

“Yes. Anything new?” 

“No.” 

What would he say if she told him now? 
No. Better not. He obviously was tired 





tonight. A hard day, probably. He needed 
rest, quiet. 


SHE FOUND herself looking across the 
table as she had not looked at him for a 
long time. Ted’s face was tired, a little 
older and grey about the temples. That 
was the toll of his hard work. Too, too 
awfully bad he couldn’t have the London 
job now. 

“‘My Ted,” she said to herself, her heart 
very full of love for him. 

At dessert he disappeared for a moment. 
He returned from the porch with an 
enormous box. 

“Why, what in the world—”’ she began. 

“For you, Ann.” Ted’s eyes were eager 
now, loving her. 

“Ted, what have you been up to?” 

Her fingers tore at the wrappings. 

“What is it?” 

Too eager to wait, he helped her snatch 
out excelsior. 

There it was. An electric mixer, in all 
its glory of ivory enamel and frosted 
glassware. 

“It'll do everything,” he explained 
proudly. ‘Mash potatoes, beat cake, mix 
salad dressing. Everything.” 

“But Ted, you shouldn't. 
beauty !”” 

Tears were in her eyes. Of all the things 
they needed-—new linen, winter clothes for 
them all, coal for the furnace, a new coat 
for Ted. And now twenty odd precious 
dollars for an electric mixing bowl just 
because she once had said she was going to 
have one when her ship sailed in! 

The last thought occasioned another. 
She whirled to him. 
“Ted Morton! 

today?” 

Red edged upward from Ted’s collar. 
“Ah, I don’t need a suit, Ann.” 

“Ted! You spent your suit money for 
this, I know you did,” she wailed. ‘Oh, 
why ever did vou do it?” 

Suddenly, roughly, he pulled her to him 
“Do it?” he asked, his voice husky, his face 
against her hair, “ ‘cause I love you, Ann, 
most loved. Gee, you’re such a darn good 
sport, never complaining or wishing you 


Oh, what a 


Did you get that suit 


had more than I can give you—and all 
these dames around with maids and cars 
and things.” 

“But Ted, I—’’ 

“Yeah, I know. You love it and the 
kids and all; but just the same it isn’t all 
gravy for you and I'd rather you have 
something you like and want than all the 
suits in Stewart’s You do like it, 
don’t you?” he demanded. 

Ann’s arms were around his neck, strain- 
ing him close, tears smeared between their 
cheeks. ‘Oh, my dear, my dear. Of 
course.” 

“And some day I’m going to get you an 
electric ironer,”” he said. “You’re such a 
darn good sport, Ann. Come on, now, let’s 
get these dishes over.” 


A DARN good sport! 

Well, she hadn’t been. She’d been ready 
to desert her job just to make things easier 
for herself, with never a thought of Ted. 
Her Ted, in the shabby suit, already too 
often brushed and pressed, which he would 
continue to wear so she might mash 
potatoes and mix cakes more easily. Dear 
Ted. 

Ann smiled. She felt an overwhelming 
certainty as she plunged her hands into the 
dishwater. She could not let him down. 
She never could make him believe that 
anything save a lack in him-—a lack of 
things that money could buy if he had it 
for her—had prompted her decision to go 
back to her old job. 

She never could make him see that 
though she loved her baby to be white and 
dry and clean, she still could hate to wash 
didies; that she wanted a spotless, shining 
house and still could detest cleaning and 
dusting and scrubbing. Ted never would 
understand it. 

Quite certainly, too, she knew that Ted’s 
faith in himself meant more to her than the 
irking of the housework could annoy her. 
She could not make him feel inadequate 
because she, herself, did. She could not 
take his freedom as the price of her own. 

Well, Mrs. Shannon’s English wasn’t 
good enough for the children to hear, 
anyway. She and Ted were no wonders, 
but at least they didn’t say “ain’t”’ and 
“haven't got no.” 

Then, at the end of the evening, she 
wakened the baby for his late feeding. He 
gave her a cherubic, sleepy smile and 
nestled closely against her shoulder as he 
drank his milk. She realized how firmly 
her world was wrapped up with his. It was 
right that it was so. 

As she prepared for bed she knew that, 
without ever having really left it, she had 
rejoined the world of millions of women 
who spend their lives doing work they 
hate, to get results they love. 

She sat on the edge of the bed testing the 
alarm clock for morning, and planned her 
day. Regular routine for the children, the 
week's washing while they slept, dig up the 
bulbs in the garden during playtime, mend 
pocket in Ted’s other suit, finish ironing, 
try to get kitchen curtains and windows 
washed, order tomatoes for chili sauce, set 
bread... . 

An overwhelming nausea made her grip 
the bedpost for a moment, The third 
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“Dolly... you've started 


a lot of gossip!” 














1. ‘Look at these panties, 
Mother. They've got every- 
body on the block talking 
about dolly and you.”’ 


“Why, what's the matter? 
I wash dolly’s clothes right 
in with my regular wash.” 


es 













2. “1 told ‘em you do—and 
that nice new lady up the 
street said that’s the trouble. 
She's afraid your washes have 
tattle-tale gray like hers used 
to. Even though youworkhard, 
your soap leaves dirt behind 
and the clothes show it.”’ 









3. “Dear me! Is that all the 
new neighbor said?”’ 


“Nope! She said you ought 
to change to Fels-Naptha Soap 
same as she did—'cause its 
wonderful golden soap and 
heaps of naptha chase out every 
teeny speck of dirt—and 
clothes look a million times 
whiter." 


4. At the new neighbor's house 
‘So Mother tried Fels-Naptha 
Soap just like you told me. And 
now her clothes look so swell 


she baked you this apple pie." 


“Well! Well! Tell your 
mother that Fels-Naptha is a 
wonder for silk things, too— 
and maybe she'll bake me a 
big chocolate cake!" 





© 1e0¢, Pas a CO. 


Banish “'Tattle-Tale Gray” 
with FELS-NAPTHA SOAP! 
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“I want to bring the children to your 
office, Doctor. They seem well, but it 
is time for another examination.” 





When do you. 


see your Doctor? 


F YOU wait until sickness de- 
velops you are taking advan- 
tage of only part of your doctor's 
skill. Make him your Health 
Counsellor at all times — not 
only when you are ill, but when 
you are well. It is the modern 
way to take care of yourself. 


See your doctor at regular in- 
tervals. He is familiar with 
the prevention of various dis- 
eases which were once regarded 
as almost unavoidable, and the 
control of others that less 
than forty years ago were often 
fatal. 


Do you know the latest findings 
of medical science on such sub 
jects as preventive inoculation 
and vaccination? Do you know 
that the heart and other organs 
should be carefully examined, 
after every attack of an infec- 
tious disease, to see whether or 
not they need temporary or con- 
tinuing care to lessen the danger 
of lasting injury? 


You and the other members of 
your family should have a regu- 
lar and complete physical check- 
up. Unsuspected impairments, 
abnormalities, deformities and 
bad health habits may be dis- 
covered and corrected. There 
are certain conditions which do 
not produce immediate symp- 
toms, but which will do so in 
the future if left uncorrected. 
Let your doctor advise you on 
matters of diet, rest and exercise. 


The Metropolitan from time to 
time reports how physicians help 
people to prevent many diseases 
and ailments which afflict dif- 
ferent age groups—Babyhood; 
Childhood; Adolescence; the 
Age of Maturity; the Prime of 
Life; and the Sunset Years. 


The Metropolitan will be glad 
to mail free its booklet on health 
protection at all ages. Send for 
your copy of “Taking Your 
Bearings.” Address Booklet De- 
partment 3-L-36. 


Keep healthy—be examined regularly 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, 
PRESIDENT 





CANADIAN 
HEAD OFFICE 
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The Widow’s Way 


(Continued from page 26) 


Much interest in the mechanics of home- 
keeping led me to acquire various tools and 
learn the rudiments of plumbing, wiring, 
and simple carpentry. I mended and re- 
upholstered our furniture; while lacquering 
and interior decoration particularly ap- 
pealed to me. How many a dollar this 
knowledge has saved me—and how it has 
supplemented my passion for keeping 
things in repair! Successively, and at 
intervals, I have, while in the country, 
kept chickens and sold a little produce. 
While in the city, I have rented rooms and 
furnished board. After my children had 
grown, I occasionally kept house for holi- 
daying friends. And I have bought and 
improved property, selling at a profit. I 
have duplexed one house, and now rent a 
part of it. In late years I have made money 
by my pen. For a young and tolerably 
vigorous woman, the opportunities are 
endless. 

The question will be asked: Have I lived 
within my income? Frankly, no. The 
capital that produces enough income to 
carry a family through fifteen or twenty 
years of its most expensive era—even with 
the aid of economy and outside earning— 
is a capital to which very few widows 
whose husbands die in youth, fall heir. 
Besides, I believed that the best equip- 
ment I could provide for my daughters 
was a thorough education. So they cap- 
tured university degrees before training 
for their careers. I was not afraid to 
gamble a little on the future, keeping in 
mind that I must provide for my old age. 
My daughters are returning to me part of 
my outlay upon them. 

But, no matter how trifling her means— 
the more trifling the more need—a widow 
must record every expenditure. Soon she 
will learn to budget her resources. Nothing 
imposes a greater fear of financial disaster 
than uncertainty as to “where the money 
has gone.”” Nothing contributes so highly 
to economy and a sense of security as a 
working knowledge of what a given sum 
will accomplish. As for needs that loom 
ahead, “doing without for a little longer,” 
when no real risk was involved, has fre- 
quently spirited my supposed “‘need” into 
the realm of superfiuities, 

Four other bits of advice I offer my sis- 
ters in perplexity. (1) Pay cash. (2) Never 
invest solely at the instance of friends, 
however well-meaning. Investigate fully, 
and make it plain that your final decision 
is radically your own. Otherwise, should 
the event be disastrous, you and they are 
placed in an embarrassing situation. (3) 
Make a will at the earliest opportunity. As 
executor it is much better to name a 
reliable Trust Company—for individuals 
differ, or die, or are subject to human ills 
and frailties. (4) Insure your life, even at 
the cost of some inconvenience. For the 
added security your young children enjoy 
is a factor in preserving your own spirits. 


PLUNGING FROM material ground into 
the tide of sentiment, there are certain 
snags along the course of widowhood which 
most of us encounter sooner or later. The 
most provoking of these is a curiously 
widespread notion that widows invariably 
wish to marry again. And that they are 
schemers toward this end. Dickens helped 
this idea in taking root, but a more unjust 
and ill-founded suspicion could not be con- 
ceived, and its very ghost should be laid 
by a glance at the facts. To every widow 
who remarries, perhaps a dozen widowers 
take a second mate. Yet in the days when 
“weeds” were worn, widows have been 
known to discard the bonnet and veil, find- 
ing that this garb drew down upon them 
annoyances, and even insult. 
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My heart goes out to all young women 
whose lives are impoverished and compli- 
cated by the loss of a good husband. Look- 
ing back from these staid fifties to a certs 1in 
cold dark night of more than twenty years 
ago, I see myself, weighted by heavy par- 
cels, struggling against a strong wind, 
toward the house which had been my 
home. I was closing it that night, and tak- 
ing my family a thousand miles away. The 


whole long day had been a rehearsal of my 
I had cooked 


new réle as mother-father. 

and packed, helped to crate furniture, 
taken last stitches and sterilized the baby’s 
bottles. I had transacted business at the 
bank, with the landlord, at the freight 
office. I had settled bills, fed the furnace, 


received calls. Did no man offer his aid in 
this time of emergency? Most certainly; 
but how furiously I resented the pity I 
saw in their eyes! And nothing could alter 
the bitter fact that, in the last analysis, 
everything really devolved upon me 

So, as I breasted the November gale, far 
ahead of me on the shadowy street I des- 
cried a couple, the wife on her husband's 
arm. At the sight, I set down my burdens 
to take breath and groaned in spirit: 
“‘Never—never again!’’ Great bitterness 
exposes the weakest point in the armor of 
one’s philosophy. 

Later, I was to know a burning sense of 
jealousy when I saw other men stepping 
into my husband's place in our old com- 
munity. Later still, there rose a May moon, 
when budding trees and lilac scents called 
to the heart; but every natural impulse, in 
a world where all men were now shadows, 
had to be sublimated in an excess of mater- 
nal devotion. For what avails the sigh of 
a fragrant breeze through the spring dusk, 
when one’s own perfectly good young hus- 
band is up among the stars? Looking 
back, I now sense more clearly the diffi- 
culties of an early-widowed life. 

There were still to come the occasions 
when, because my gender was feminine and 
my number singular, I just didn't fit into 
averagé schemes of human enjoyment. 
Even the best of married women entertain 
that odd lurking suspicion of the young 
widow, whose woes are often sadly in- 
creased when the match-making proclivi- 
ties of her set are aroused. 


BUT, HAVING marshalled most of the 
pains and drawbacks under the heading 
“Occupation—Wid.,’’ shall I assert that 
there is no lighter side to my story? Far 
from it. It’s an ill widowhood that bodes 
its possessor no vestige of good; and among 
the redeeming features of that state is a 
developing and awakening power. There 
is an alluring thrill in uniting the joys of a 
mother with the independence of a spinster. 
Also, a striking feature of modern times is 
that many a seemingly happy marriage 
goes upon the rocks in middle age. Your 
young husband, in memory at least, is 
yours for ever. 

Then again, widowhood being, literally 
one of the major stings ‘“‘that bid nor sit, 
nor stand—but go!”’ the increased muscu- 
lar activity it brings about does battle with 
hardened arteries and obesity. The lawn- 
mower, the coal shovel, the laden market- 
basket, have kept my blood pressure at a 
twenty-year figure to an age when many 
contemporaries are in the grip of heart 
“symptoms.” 

There are lighter aspects of the question, 
too, if your sense of humor has survived. 
Years ago, when Mrs. Wallace, the correct 
mother of a large family, paid me a first 
call, I happened to remark on the strain of 
a situation when mumps had companioned 
chickenpox. Mrs. Wallace’s prim lips con- 
tracted in a smile. 

“Wait till you have seven of them,” she 
advised, meaning offspring. I thought I 
might wait for a considerable time. If only 
she had laughed; but no, those were the 
days of prudery and her face betrayed 
merely a severe type of confusion. 

Very different was an encounter with 
jolly Mrs. Bertram, wealthy and a “‘char- 
acter” among the elderly set. She recog- 
nized me after an absence of years, during 

{Continued on page 76} 
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time since dinner—many times in the past 
few days. She deliberately had kept herself 
from considering it. Now she brushed 
aside the lingering doubt in her mind, 
faced by this new evidence. 

“Well, it’s pretty soon after little 
Teddy, but we've always said we wanted 
them close together."’ She smiled at Ted, 
already stretched out on his side of the 
bed. It was good to know that he’d be 
glad; concerned for her, but glad. 

She wouldn’t tell him yet, not just now. 
He'd insist upon help for her, and they 
simply mustn't afford it until they had to. 
She was glad she had made her decision 
before this forced her to it. She felt free, 
even though she knew that she was more 
than irrevocably tied. 

She put out the light and slipped be- 
tween the sheets into Ted's waiting arms. 
Yes, she'd tell him tonight. It was sweet, 
somehow. It wasn’t modern or advanced, 
but it was sweet. 

Something. unknown even to herself, 
made her ask: 

“Who will take Miss Evans's place, Ted, 
when she gets married?” 

“Didn't I tell you? She's going on 
working. She’s a nice kid. She helped me 
pick your mixer that’s what we were 
talking about in the hall vesterday when 
you caught us. I felt like a school kid with 
a secret I couldn't keep. But I’m sure 
glad that jane isn’t my wife. I don’t want 
my wife to work.” 

So it had all been for nothing. Before 
Ann's eves there came a vision. Miss 
Evans, immaculate and shining and effi- 
cient; and then. for herself, endless days 
of not very good sweeping and dusting 
and scrubbing and washing and cooking 
and mending and ironing and canning 
days and years of it. 

What was it, a sort of unconscious 
masculine vanity that would let his wife 
work only so long as no one could see her 
do it? 

But it was unconscious. That saved it, n Gelell @ Chemin bw ecmne “nt - «& 
perhaps, from being intolerable. Some- a blonde” by others? This girl, too. ee 
thing did. , ; Her hair still has some of its baby 

She smiled again. There were minutes blondeness. Her skin is very fair. Yet, 
that sweetened the whole. She slipped with the powder she used, she looked 
from his arms and drew his head again to dim—a plain in-between. 
her breast. much as she might cuddle The Color Analyst told her to try a 
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.till the right powder 
an SMO 







to the woman 
who says she doesn’t 


| perspire in WINTER 





“BT SHUDDER now when I think 

how sure of myself I used to be,” 
said a charming woman in an inti- 
mate little confessional with a friend. 
“I thought because I didn’t perspire 
in winter I didn’t need an underarm 


make underarm odor impossible—a 
way which millions of smart, busy 
women know and use. Mum! 


Just a quick fingertipful of Mum | 
smoothed under each arm—that’s all | 
Half a minute makes | 


there is to it. 


baby Teddy. She saw big Ted and Helen 
and little Teddy and herself locked in a 
common embrace, the symbol of Ted's 
homecoming the real purpose for which 
the day was made for her. Not for other 
women, perhaps, but for her. One chose 
one’s values after all. 


blonde’s pet shade — Pond’s Natural. 
Honestly, it made her over! Her skin 
brightened with a delicate flush, a lumi- 
nous look. She, herself, said, “* Pond's 
Natural lights up my skin so much that 
even my hair and cyes have more of that 
true-blonde sparkle!” 
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“Of course. sweetheart,”” she answered. 
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deodorant. z And besides, didn’t I you safe for the whole day. 3 New shades add life 
bathe daily ? And it makes no difference when | no you don’t want your wife to ae eee oe ae pane te 
; “(One evening I noticed my escort) you use Mum—before dressing or) “O™ -— sas Ah «Sapa + tel aa 
: irritably away as he helped me cy ab acc lite to the skin. 
; turn irritably > he ° With an optical machine, Pond’s color- 


with my coat. n shortly after- 
wards [ actually overheard two 
friends discussing my shortcoming. 
“It was a bitter lesson—but I’ve 
never slipped since. I use Mum 
every day, winter as well as summer.” 


analyzed over 200 girls’ skin—all types. 
They saw what Nature uses to bring 
beauty. Tints hidden in the skin itself! 


For instance, a hidden tint of bright 
blue gives blonde skin that dazzling 
transparency. While creamy skin gets its 
glow from a hidden note of brilliant 
green! 

Now Pond’s has invisibly blended these 
beauty tints into new shades of powder. 
Thus, you powder “‘life”’ into your skin ! 
& Dull skins, pale skins, sallow and florid 


less to clothing. 


It’s soothing and cooling to the | 
skin, too. You'll appreciate being 
able to use it right after shaving the 
underarms. 


Use Mum to prevent unpleasant 
perspiration odor without affecting 
the perspiration itself. Make it a 
year-round habit winter and summer. 


afterwards. For it’s perfectly harm- | 
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Underarm odor can and does occur 
without a trace of warning moisture. 
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Why Beauty Treatments 
“Go Wrong” idiecaae WETTLIN 


OKING GENTLE fun at woman’s vanity has long 
been the favorite indoor sport of the sterner sex, but 
Eve's daughters go right on doing everything in their 
power to prevent being any harder on the eyes than is 
absolutely necessary. Whether they do this to attract the 
men, to arouse envy in other women, or to gratify their own 
aesthetic sense must be left for the psychologists to decide. 

One thing that is most certainly in every woman’s power 
to do nowadays is to use cosmetics properly, and she may 
well thank modern progress that nature can be helped by 
art, with no apologies to Madame Grundy. Even depression 
figures report that whatever other luxuries women forego, 
they will ‘‘have their fling” at the galaxy of bottles and jars 
in which they yearningly and quite logically hope to find 
beauty, or at least the charming smartness that the modern 
woman knows is more important than perfection of features. 

Yet in spite of this longing, in spite of the fact that women 
read much about how to become beautiful, listen avidly to 
the toilet goods specialists and saleswomen and to beauty 
parlor operators and may buy whatever is recommended; in 
spite of the fact that they often use some of these prepara- 
tions, the average woman does not get what she expects 
from the money she spends on toilet preparations. Do you? 

Women who are in the toilet goods business, who watch 
every trend in cosmetic styles, who work with chemists and 
demonstrators, who talk with women everywhere, know 
some of the reasons why the average woman is often dis- 
satisfied with the results she gets, or her failure to get results 
from her toilet preparations. 

Three of the main reasons why toilet goods “‘go wrong” 
may strike you so funny as to be ridiculous, yet they are vital 
to the successful use of toilet preparations. If you are truth- 
ful with yourself, you may admit that you are guilty. You 
will surely admit that many of your friends are guilty. 





Use your creams daily 


FIRST IS the fact that a large proportion of the beauty 
preparations that women buy, dries up in the boxes or jars— 
unused. And that is not the fault of the preparation but of 
the user—or rather of the non-user. 

Thousands of women buy cosmetics under pressure of 
a sudden urge, the inspiration of a particularly appealing 
beauty article, or the desire to attain beauty quickly for 
a certain occasion or for a certain reason, or the convincing 
argument of the toilet goods saleswoman that something 
must be done to preserve youth and loveliness. 

So milady buys a complete treatment and mentally 
resolves to use it every day. Does she keep her resolution? 
Nine times out of ten she does not. She is perhaps quite 
enthusiastic for a few days, but at the next drawer or doset 
cleaning she carefully puts out of sight that dried-out cream 
or that astringent intended to smooth out her wrinkles. And 
thereby adds another wrinkle to her collection. 

Beauty preparations, however fine and effective they may 
be, are bound to “go wrong” unless they are used faithfully, 
regularly, day-in and day-out. There even seems to be magic 
in the rhythm of their use. The motion picture stars whose 
radiant beauty thrills all beholders are proof positive that 
regular beauty care does pay dividends in loveliness. The 
stars do not dare relax their schedule a single day. It is true 
that they are lovelier than usual to begin with; but with the 
hard, inexorable working conditions they encounter, none 
of them could keep their beauty unless they cherished it as 
a dear possession. It is their “‘bread and butter” as well as 
their delight. 

Properly and regularly used, your beauty preparations can 
accomplish much for your appearance both physically in 
keeping your hair and skin and eyes and hands lovely, and 
psychologically in giving you the poise that no woman can 
possess without the assurance {Continued on page 48} 





Read before you rinse 
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VLE VEE 


But nobody said them 
to Jane till she learned 
how to guard against 
COSMETIC SKIN... 









NEVER goes 
Now she ut using 
d nga 





Wren a girl’s skin is soft and 

smooth, men notice . . . So what a : 
shame it is to let unattractive Cosmetic ” 
Skin develop—tiny blemishes, enlarged 

pores, a dull, lifeless look. 























Cosmetics Harmless if 
removed this way 


It’s easy to guard against Cosmetic 
Skin with Lux Toilet Soap. This pure 
white soap removes cosmetics thor- 
oughly. Its ACTIVE lather goes deep 4 
into the pores—carries away every 
vestige of dust, dirt, stale cosmetics. 
Use all the cosmetics you wish. But 
avoid dangerous pore choking with the 
soap 846 out of 857 English and Holly- 
wood stars use. Before you put on 
fresh make-up during the day — 
ALWAYS before you go to bed at night 
—use gentle, white Lux Toilet Soap. 










VL 
GRACE Moore 


COLUMBIA STAR 











| AVOID COSMETIC 
SKIN BY REMOVING 
MAKE - UP WITH 

LUX TOILET SOAP. 
THIS CARE KEEPS 
MY SKIN FLAWLESS 










P.S.—Now Lux Toilet Soap is 
so economical, you can afford 
to use it for the bath too! 
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She's up-to the minute with her authentic 


Then the blouses are coming through 
in real ‘men's shirt’ styles — tails 
and all. Most of them have that deep 
club collar — a steal from the 
famous ‘Duke of Kent'’ collar, 
m'dears! — that is really more flat- 
tering than the usual shirt-type one. 
So many pretty styles in dresses and 
prints blooming all over the place. 
They have a new “paper weight 
taffeta’ for spring, too: so you still 
can rustle around without having to 
wear the usual heavier winter-weight 
taffeta. Seeing lots of it in jacket 
dresses, and | can just imagine how 
tten you're going to wear the jacket 
over a light summer frock later on! 


All the spring styles are either very 
feminine or very tailored — giving 
you a choice, and also allowing you 
to wear last fall'’s dresses for a while, 
too. Because the front-skirt fullness 
and the full sleeves are still appear- 
ing in the newest dresses. (You will 
remember that this was a ‘new 
silhouette” last fall.) 


Red is running over into spring, and 
will have a goodly play as an acces- 
sory color. You'll see lots of golden- 
beige tones, too, a rich bronze shade 
known down here as “London Tan”. 


Saw a grand big plaid coat for 


spring, with tour pockets, all with 







4 
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zippers on ‘em. And | notice that if 
the coat or suit maker can add ona 
few buttons here and there, it’s being 
done. As | said before: ‘Watch your 
buttons.” 

& 


Just saw a handbag that is the Busy 
Woman's idea of a real bag. It was 
fuily twelve inches long and about 





eight inches deep, and it held abo 
everything but the baby’ 


Yes, skirts are shorter. 
Yes, heels on spring shoes are lower 
Yes, dress necklines continue to 


high. 
Yes, waistlines and hit Cc ontinue T 
be small. 
® 
Saw some delicious looking hats. 


While the man-tailored felt will be 
very popular, we have versions of the 
derby hat — and is it cunning! And 
then we have the "lampshade" or 


“coolie’ hat — a taste of the 
Chinese influence that still runs 
strong. 


Lots of very tall, slim feathers shown. 
But these are being featured in front 
of the hat, rather than on the side or 
back, as has been the vogue up until 
now. 

Saw a darling straight sailor, with a 
gingham band and streamers that 
tied under the chin — solely for those 


"Teen-eens''! 


Grey is getting so popular now that 
those kind of people who help us 
maintain that “schoolgirl complexion 
are now offering "Make-up for grey”. 
For we all know that grey can be a 
hard color to wear. But | saw one of 
those make-ups on a gal | know, and 
it certainly made her grey costume 
a success, So if you're thinking of a 


Birds of happiness 
light on spring 
blouses, charming 
and colorful. The 
‘Date’ skirt is a Leap 
Year innovation. 


grey outfit, see that you have a 
“gay face to go with it. 
as 


And pastel hosiery i: 
again; luscious shade oft pale green, 


coming forth 


pink, maize. 


= 
Oh, ‘twill be a 


m'dears! 


pring 


~ TOOTHPICK 
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DENTISTS SAY: MOST BAD BREATH 
BEGINS WITH THE TEETH 


TEST / 


Brush upper 
teeth frem 
gums down 


Brush lewer 
teeth frem 
gums up 


AKE a toothpick or some UN- 

SCENTED dental floss. Clean 
berween your teeth. Does it reveal 
small food deposits? Smell it. If it 
has an unpleasant odour, it means 
your teeth are improperly cleaned. 
These food deposits are a common 
cause of bad breath and tooth decay, 
dentists say. 


CLEAN YOUR TEETH THE 
COLGATE WAY 


Morning and night with Colgate’s 
Dental Cream brush thoroughly the 
upper teeth from gums down, lower 
teeth from gums up. Brush the cut- 
ting edge of your teeth with a circu- 
lar motion. Then rinse your mouth. 
After that put a bit of Colgate’s on 
your tongue and take another sip of 
water. Gargle well back in the throat, 
then flush the water through your 
teeth. Rinse again with clear water. 
Vhat’s all. 







For those who 
prefer it, Colgate's 
Dental Powder will give the 


same Colgate results. Large tin 20c. 








es 


Cleaning your teeth the Colgate 
way removes the commonest 
cause of bad breath 





Colgate’s penetrating foam gets into 
all crevices and between the teeth 
even where the toothbrush cannot 
reach. It dissolves odour breeding 
food deposits and washes them away. 


YOU GET THESE COLGATE 
RESULTS 


Your teeth are thoroughly clean. The 
polishing ingredient in Colgate’s, the 
same one your dentist uses, kee 
your teeth white and sparkling. Col- 
pore delicious peppermint flavor 
eaves your mouth refreshed and your 
breath fragrant. And brushing your 
teeth the Colgate way stimulates the 
gums. 


DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE 


Use one tube of Colgate's. Then, if your 
teeth are not cleaner, whiter than before, 
return the empty tube to Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. We will 
send you twice its cost. 






Regular 
Large Tube 


20° 


FAMILY DOUBLE SIZE 
























NOSE PORES 


Largest Pores on Your Body— 
A Test of Your Cleansing Methods! 


"Lely Esther 


The pores on the nose are the largest on your body. For this 
reason, if allowed to become clogged with waxy excretions, 
they will become conspicuously large and noticeable. 

The pores on your nose, therefore, are a good test 
of your skin-cleansing methods. If the pores are 
plugged with waste matter and gaping large, it’s 
a sign your methods are insufficient. By keeping 
your pores—and this includes the pores of your 
nose— thoroughly clean, you can keep them nor- 
mal in size, invisibly small. 


A Penetrating Cream Required 


To get at the dirt and waxy matter that accu- 
mulates in your pores, you must use a face 
cream that penetrates, one that actually 
works its way into the pores. Such 
a cream is Lady Esther Face 
Cream. It does not merely lie 
on the surface of your skin. 
It actually penetrates the 
pores, and does it in a gentle 
and soothing manner. 
Penetrating the pores,Lady 
Esther Face Cream goes to work 
on the imbedded dirt and waste 
matter. It dissolves it — breaks it 
up—and makes it easily remova- 
ble. In a fraction of the usual time, 
your skin is thoroughly clean. 
Cleansed perfectly, your pores 
can again function freely —open 
and close as Nature intended. 
Automatically then, they reduce 
themselves to their normal 
small size and you no longer 
have anything like conspic- 
uous pores. 
Lubrication, Also 
As Lady Esther Face Cream 
cleanses the skin, it also lubricates it. 
It resupplies it with a fine oil that over- 
comes dryness and keeps the skin soft and smooth. 
“Make a test on your face of Lady Esther Face Cream. See for 
yourself how thoroughly it cleans out the pores. Mark how quickly 


your pores come down in size when relieved of their choking burden. 
Note the new life and smoothness your skin takes on. One test will tell 


you volumes. 
See For Yourself! 


All first-class drug and department stores sell Lady Esther Face Cream, 
but a 7-days’ supply i is free for the asking. Just mail the coupon below or 
a penny postcard and-by return mail you’ll receive the cream—PLUS ail five 
shades of my exquisite Lady Esther Face Powder. Write today. 
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( You can paste this on a penny postcard.) 


Lady Esther, Lid., Toronto—12, Ont. 
Please send me by return mail your 7-days’ supply of Lady Esther Four-Purpose 
Face Cream; also all five shades of your Face Powder. 


Name__ ae a 


Address. ee 


POE co ctattentbind 


City- ee —— a 
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KAY MURPHY doesn't miss a style trick. 


S A FORERUNNER of spring 
we now have "Birds of 
Happiness’ — a new clip 


featuring a bird made of rea 
feathers. Grand little things to clip 
on your tailored suit or felt hat, or 
any place where a gal has a notion to 
add a spot of color. 


And another cute little trick is the 
“flower fob’ — a cluster of flower: 
attached to a metal band and chain, 
and ready to pop on to the afore 
mentioned suits, etc. So if you fee 
like “pinning a flower on yourself,’ 
do it the metal fob way for a chanae. 


Those of us who have longed for 
exotic-looking hands to wave in ou: 
astonished friends’ faces will love the 
Colored Finger-nail Gloves that are 
with us for spring. These gloves have 
red, pink, black or blue tips that look 
like finger nails. Imagine how smart 
and new they look. 


With Leap Year with us, of course, 
we have to celebrate it some way or 
fiother. One skirt maker has what he 
calls a ‘date’ skirt. The metal 
numbers "1936" run down the side 
pleat of the skirt, and another style 
has a padiock and chain on the 
pocket (which made me think ‘twas a 
good idea. Now, if more of us pad- 
ocked our pockets!) 


® 

If you like "sewing a fine seam’, there 
are many smart new buttons and 
buckles coming forth to liven up your 
abor. They are going great lengths 
such as heart 
shaped buttons and belt buckles: 
walnut-shaped buttons and buckles; 
fish, dogs, tennis rackets — oh, | 
could go on for paragraphs more. 


Patent leather is going to be a win 
ner in belts and bags this spring, and 
here again they are matching them 
up, so you can give a "1935 model’ 
that ''1936 look’. Saw lovely sets in 
pastel shades — yellow, pink, pale 
blue, etc., and these are being worn 
now to brighten up the winter-weary 


dark dress. 
oe 


Short jacket suits everywhere. And 
they are so trim and tailored that | 
know you will have one in your cup 
board for spring. Grey continues to 
be slated as a great spring shade 
and brighter shades of brown or tan. 
Lots of black, too. 


The mannish suit will arrive with 

the first robin: and be as welcome 

For contrast, there's the ruffled 

afternoon frock in paper-weight 
taffeto 


(Below) Colored-nail tips for new 
gloves; they're striking. The floral. 
fob is festive on suit or coat 
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e Make this simple test — and see! 


Fine and smooth! Perfectly blended! A 
new face powder, created by Woodbury 
skin scientists, that clings for hours to 
your skin—actually until you wash it off! 
That spreads farther. And, best of all, 
that does not clog the pores. 


You can prove that Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder is far-spreading. Smooth a pinch 
of it on your arm. Near it spread a pinch 
of the powder you have been using. Does 
it surprise you that Woodbury’s covers 
such a great area? That’s because it 
clings to the skin's surface—does not sift 
down into the pores and clog them. 


Due to a new, improved process, Wood- 
bury’s is now more perfect in texture 
and tone. An absolutely even, unvarying 
blend. It lies with flattering smoothness 
on your skin. And because of this smooth- 
ness, it clings longer. 

Six smart shades—one of them right for 
you. It will harmonize so deftly with 
your skin’s natural tone that no one will 
know you're wearing powder. It will give 
you that natural, yet suavely finished 
look that is the index of smart make-up 
today. $1,00, 50c, 25c, 15c. 


VoopBURY’S 


Facial Powder 


TRY ALL THESE SIX SHADES — FREE? 


John H. Woodbury, Lid., Dept. 523, Perth, Ontario 


“lease send me—free—all six shades of Facial Powder, 


enough in each sample packet for several powderings. (Paste 
eupen on penny postcard or mail in envelope—NOW 1) 
Name 
; ' muna 
# wil 
ity Province sl 
e AVOID IMITATIONS... .. Look for the head and signature, Bets H Woodbury £td.. on all W vodbury products 


MADE IN CANADA 
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A towel having 
only 20 layers of 
cellulose would 
be definitely unsafe. 


SAFE 7 


A 30-layer pad 
may afford doubt- 
ful protection— 
but you can’t afford 
to take a chance. 


SAFE 45 


A 40-layer pad 
guarantees ‘‘more 
than safe’ protec- 
tion. DeLong Del- 
naps have 40 layers 





Look for the Jade Green box at you: 


favorite store. They cost no more. Del 


naps are made by DeLong Hook & Eye 


Co. of Canada, Led., at St. Mary’s, Ont. 


—*DeLONG 


‘DELNAPS 


10 extra layers 
in each pad 


(No extra bulk) 





Living can be a glamorous adventure to the dark woman 


who studies her personality and its glowing possibilities 


by MARJORIE WHITE 


Beauty Specialist for the Northam Warren Corporation 


THERE IS no one universal type of 
attractive woman. Each type has admir- 
ers, each has specific points of beauty; and, 
by the same token, each has particular 
faults. The wise woman is the one who 
knows how to emphasize her beauty, at the 
same time drawing attenticn away from 
her faults. If this is done skilfully enough, 
it is possible for any woman to increase her 
attractiveness tenfold without either chang- 
ing her type or losing the illusion of 
naturalness which is the basis of all real 
beauty. 

The type of woman referred to as the 
Spanish brunette is more universal than 
the name would suggest. Because her 
dark, exotic beauty is found most often 
in southern Europe, she takes her name 
from Spain. However, it is her coloring, 
not her nationality, which types her. 

The ideal woman whom we are about to 
create is the prototype of thousands of 
women in this country as well as abroad. 
In discussing her characteristics, advan- 
tages and faults, we hope to be able to 
give suggestions to all women of her type, 
with the idea of helping them to recog- 
nize and emphasize their good points, and 
minimize their bad. 

The typical Spanish brunette is tall, 
with a statuesque body which is apt to 
become too generously curved. Her straight 
black hair grows thickly and luxuriantly, 
beginning down low on her forehead. Her 
eyes, which are as dark as her hair, are 
long and narrow, with rather heavy lids. 
Her lips are full. With deep olive-toned 
skin, she is richly colored, exotic, languor- 
ous. Her best points are her coloring, eyes 
and hair. Her worst are her wrists and 
ankles, whicH are too thick, and her car- 
riage, which is poor. At thirty-five years 
old, the age of our imaginary subject, she 
may either be a fascinating woman or be 





starting to slump too early into middle 
age. 

In trying to develop this woman as 
nearly as possible to the ideal, the mind 
naturally turns first to the subject of color. 
Of all types, the real brunette most needs 
rich coloring to give her life. Her make-up 
must be considered first of all, since her 
beauty is largely centred in her face and 
head. She must make the most of her 
beautiful eyes and hair, ii order to make 
them, rather than some other less attrac- 
tive feature, the centre of interest in her 
appearance. 

The Spanish brunette type must aim 
toward a warm effect in make-up. Her 
skin, which at times tends toward sallow- 
ness, must be kept clear and glowing by 
a good scrubbing twice a day with a com- 
plexion brush, warm water and soap. This 
daily soap and water treatment will do 
more than anything else to prevent the 
skin from growing oily and dull. A light 
powder base will do much to make the 
skin look softer, and should always be 
applied before make-up. It will hold 
powder on the face, make it blend into the 
skin instead of leaving a dusty coating on 
the surface. If the skin is really oily, the 
powder base should be a liquid astringent. 
Normal skin responds best to a light cream 
or creamy liquid. 

The face powder should be dark, as 
nearly as possible the same color as the 
skin. Lighter-than-skin powder gives a 
flour barrel effect which is distinctly out 
of the beauty and fashion picture. Powder 
with a rose cast is most becoming to olive 
skin, and blends in best with the natural 
coloring. One thing to be remembered in 
regard to powdering is that one powders 
the entire face, not just the nose and chin. 
Many women concentrate their attention 

{Continued on page 48} 
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MASCARA 
< “4 % 











AND IS REALLY WATERPROOF 
| 


The result that you have always 





tried so hard to achieve with mas- 
cara, is now actually possible. Ac- 
centuated length, darkness and a 
coaxing curl are given to lashes, 


without even a suggestion of arti- 


a 


ficiality ... without making your 
lashes brittle, and without even a 
possibility of rain or tears causing 
the usual smear to occur. And it’s 
SO easy to tattoo your lashes; much 
easier than using cake mascaras. 
Simply squeeze a bit of TATTOO 
| out of a tube onto the brush... 
whisk it over your lashes and there 
they are... dark and lustrous... 


appearing to be twice their real 





length. Tattoo your eyelashes, 
then you'll never be satisfied to 
go back to old fashioned mascara. 
TATTOO is complete with brush 
in smart, rubber-lined satin vanity 
...60c at the better department 


and drug stores. 


TATTOO 


CREAM MASCARA 
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SHIFTS TO SPRING 











































Description of 
Fabrics and 
Patterns... 





Chotelaine pat- 
ns and new 


spring fa brics 
shown n draped 
curtain described 


on page 79 


Price of all Patterns, 15 cents 
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PROGRAMME 
For an early showing 


OVERTURE... 
f Sunshine 


by the robin boys, setting 
from the Syndicate, Fashions by 
Chetelaine. 

Although the action takes place in a single 
month, the scene shifts from drifts of snow 
drifts of blossom, and from winter blasts t 
warm breezes. The audience will please note 
exciting hemlines with action toward ¢ nt 
jiagondl touches to the silhouette, giving a 
new, clear-cut distinction: tailored sophist 
tion in top coots and early suits, with a 





flamboyant touch in gay scarves, buttons and , 
beits. 
The importance of gloves (smartly cuffed or 

pped to wrist length) the simplicity of line, 
silowing for subtlety of cut and fabric, and 
the trend to a variety of pleatings, add to the 
yeneral effect. 
The star of today's performance is perfect j 
ner nes .tmee prime req site / ; 
T curtain offers eight studies of 5 4( 
new fabrics, which will play an important part 940 

the just opening performance \ 
By way of epiloque;: Suits with swoaqger 
tak > lead rdles. 

, , ’ 
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MARCH TROUPERS 
. It's nip and tuck as to who gets the centre of the for you in the flowing lines that reach a climax at tight 
stage—but at the time of publication tucks are lead- wristbands. Keep your eyes on the footlights and you'll 
ing by several skirt-lengths. Not to mention ventures notice skirt hems gradually going up-stage. It's a 1936 
into necklines and blouses. custom. Buckles and buttons supply the special scenic 
And the spring spotlight is on sleeves. There's drama effects, by the way. 
e 


Descriptions of Patterns on Page 79. Price 15 cents. 
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FOR EVERLASTING 


YOUTH 


The lines of your figure either do or 
do not give you that priceless look 
of youthfulness. Age has little to do 
with the decision, figure beauty— or 
lack of it—alone, counts. How often 
have you promised yourself to remove 
those pounds and bulges with diet and 
exercise? Did you? But you can 
follow the GOSSARD way to beauty! 
The photograph shows model 3714, 
which closes with a “Lightning 
Fastener’”’. 


THE CANADIAN H. W. GOSSARD CO., LTD. 


Toronto 2, Canada 
Chicago - New York - Sam Francisce Dallas 
Atlanta Melbourne - Sydney - Buenos Aires 








Why Beauty ‘Treatments 
“Go Wrons” 


(Continued from page 41) 


of looking her best! So, if you are going to 
use toilet preparations—and what modern 
woman could do without them—don’t use 
them spasmodically, but make them a 
daily habit so strong that you cannot break 
its chain. 


Are you a Butterfly Beauty Seeker? 
THE SECOND common mistake women 
make in using cosmetics lies in the feminine 
“butterfly”” tendency to flit from one pre- 
paration to another, or from one line of 
preparations to another—to be convinced 
by the last argument they hear that this or 
that or the other line is best. 

In this way none of the preparations are 
given a fair chance, and though they might 
be the most efficacious cosmetics ever pre- 
pared, they cannot do the work for which 
they are intended. 

So if you would attain loveliness, don’t be 
a butterfly toilet goods user, flitting from 
one cleansing cream to another, from one 
method of facial massage to another with- 
out rhyme or reason. Of course this does 
not mean that you should never change 
your brand of cosmetics; nor does it mean 
that you need hold absolutely to the rule of 
using all your preparations of one single 
brand—though the latter is a very good 
general plan, because naturally the differ- 
ent creams and lotions of one line are espec- 
ially made to harmonize with one another. 
But complexion needs are different; and 
conditions and complexions change and 
new needs arise. Toilet preparations that 
are beneficial for sixteen may be ineffectual 


at sixty. Creams that are fine for winter- 
time use may be too heavy in summer. 


Do You Follow Package Directions? 


THE THIRD general reason for the seem- 
ing failure of toilet preparations is that too 
many women pay scant attention to the 
directions on the package. These same 
women would never expect to make a suc- 
cessful cake without a recipe, yet expect to 
create a successful complexion by using 
cosmetics without directions. They will 
cheerfully use even a strong depilatory or 
bleach without knowing how it should be 
used; and will then blame the cream bit- 
terly if it irritates or peels the skin. 

Reliable manufacturers of today spend 
thousands of dollars each year in testing 
formulas and in making every step in the 
manufacture of their merchandise as per- 
fect as science can make it. They test their 
products in actual use before releasing 
them to their public, and out of all this 
research they develop for the package the 
directions that have been found to be most 
effectual in the majority of cases. 

So when you use any toilet preparations. 
why not use this expert advice instead of 
beginning at the beginning yourself and 
running the risk of nullifying any possible 
good effects of the preparation? 

Ask yourself again whether you are 
guilty of any of these three major mistakes 
in your attitude toward toilet preparations; 
whether you really use the preparations 
you buy, whether you give them a fair trial 
before changing to others, and whether you 
use them according to directions. 

Even if you do use your favorite beauty 
creations as carefully as you know how, 
there are still little ‘‘slip-ups” in the use of 
the individual preparations that some- 
times cause them to seem less effectual 
than you had hoped. Watch for a discus- 
sion of these points in a coming article: 
“Can you pass these entrance examinations 
to Beauty’s School?” 








The Spanish Brunette 


(Continued from page 44) 





on these two points, skimming lightly over 
forehead and sides of the face. This results 
in a patchy, badly groomed effect which 
spoils the entire picture. It is also impor- 
tant to continue the powder down under 
the chin and on the neck, particularly if 
one uses a powder which is noticeably dark. 

Plenty of rouge is necessary to keep olive 
skin from looking sallow, and it is advis- 
able to use the same color as the lipstick, 
just as they both should match the nail 
tips, if colored polish is used. Most women 
with olive skin prefer a cream rouge rather 
than a dry powder. It is easier to blend 
and look more natural on the skin. How- 
ever, if a dry rouge is used, a little clear 
cream spread over it will take away the 
dusty look and blend the rouge into the 
skin. 

Vivid cardinal or ruby lipstick will bring 
light to brunette skin, and give the mouth 
sufficient emphasis to balance the eyes. 
It should be a creamy lip rouge, blended 
well over the entire mouth, -which is 
naturally large. Although a large mouth 
is sometimes considered not a thing of 
beauty, it is entirely becoming and suitable 
to this type of face. To try to change its 
shape, or leave the edges of the lips un- 
rouged in an effort to make the mouth look 


smaller, is a mistake. It will result in a 
poorly groomed effect and will fool no one. 
The best thing to do is outline the lips 
frankly and generously with fuil-bodied 
color. The proper lipstick will give them a 
moist, attractive texture that will change 
their size from a liability to a distinguishing 
characteristic of the face. 

Eye-shadow may be used rather freely 
at night, but lightly in the daytime. It 
should as nearly as possible match the 
color of the eyes. In this case, the best 
choice would be black, or, if one wants to 
be a little more unusual, a deep blue. The 
cream should be applied quite heavily just 
above the upper lashes, blending gradually 
up toward the brow. It should, of course, 
grow lighter as it rises away from the eye. 
The luxuriant eyelashes which characterize 
this type make mascara unnecessary, but 
if any is used, it should be black and should 
have a cream base. A slight effect of moist- 
ness around the lashes and lids makes a 
perfect setting for the natural beauty of 
the eyes. But it is wise to remember when 
applying eye make-up, that the better part 
of beauty is good taste. Besides this, too 
obvious eye make-up detracts from the 
attractiveness of the eyes themselves. 

The eyebrows, which are the natural 
frame for the eyes, are usually rather 
heavy in the case of the true brunette. 
This means that they must be carefully 
shaped, but not thinned out very much. If 
the face at the brow and cheek-bones is 
inclined to be wide, it is a good idea to arch 
the brows in a semicircle, thereby doing 
away with the straight horizontal line 
which broadens the face. When the brows 

{Continued on page 50} 
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I'd like 
4/1 
tO know 


“I'd like to have all the facts 
of feminine hygiene, please.” 


Certainly, dear lady in search 
of fastidious cleanliness, for 
we know what a relief it is, 
mentally and physically, for 
you to be well informed on this 
intimate feminine matter. 


In one convenient, practical 
prescription there is the com- t 
pletely safe and satisfactory 
form of personal hygiene. 


“Rendells’” are scientifically 
prepared under ideal condi- 
tions in up-to-date laboratories. 


Though a powerful germicide, 
endorsed by doctors as thor- 
oughly reliable and _ trust- 
worthy, ‘‘Rendells’’ are harm- 
less as the purest oils. s 


At body heat they quickly melt 
to soothe with a protective film 
over delicate internal tissues. 
If kept boxed, cool and dry, 
they retain their efficacy for 


| any length of time, and in any 


climate. 


‘Rendells’’ are simple, easy 
and completely ready to use, 
individually wrapped in boxes 
of 12. 


BOOKLET—Write for copy of infor- 
mative booklet ‘Personal Hygiene”, 
addressing The Lyman Agencies 
Ltd., 286 St. Paul St. W., Montreal. 


Your druggist has them. 
Just ask him for— 
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Approach to Love 


(Continued from page 23) 





“They’re almost as lovely as Aunt 
Amelia’s.” 

“T shall never send you anything but 
roses, Manon. I never see a rose that I 
don’t think of you.” 

“These made me think of you—and the 
garden.” 

She spoke very softly, but he heard her 
and laughed as softly and she heard that. 
“I’m so excited,” she said. “Evervthing 
seems so strange—but wonderful, too. 
Everyone’s so kind 

“Not as kind as they'd like to be.’’ She 
laughed again at that, shyly, and he said, 
“Well, I expect I’m gumming up the works, 
keeping you like this. But tomorrow is 
mine, remember. Good-by, little Manon.” 
‘Good-by.” 

“Have you forgotten my name?” 
“Good-by, Leigh.” 


THE SWITCHBOARD operator at the 
hotel told Leigh, “They'll be right down, 
sir.”” 

Leigh thanked him and went across the 
lounge and stood near the elevators. His 
heart beat strongly but he looked calm and 
immaculate. The doorman had been so 
impressed with his appearance that he had 
permitted him to park his car at the hotel 
entrance. A not very prepossessing ent- 
rance, Leigh had thought. He thought 
even less of the interior. Obviously a third- 
rate hotel with a smell of dust and cheap 
cigars about it. Not at all the place for a 
girl like Manon Benafit. And the people 
were a grubby-looking lot—shabby, down 
at heel. Two of them got out of the eleva- 
tor as he watched it; a big man in a worn 
brown ulster, his throat wrapped up in a 
plaid muffler, and a small plain girl who 
looked a little like an underpaid district 
school teacher. 

“Ah, here you are! Weil, well, this ¢s 
nice, very nice to see you, my dear boy. 
Hope we haven't kept you waiting.” 

The little school teacher held out both 
hands, smiling, saying nothing. Her blue 
serge coat had been designed with an eye 
to durability rather than style; her tailored 
felt hat—pour le sport—had nothing more 
sporting about it than its bland indiffer- 
ence to the prevailing mode, and com- 
pletely concealed the romantic page’s 
haircut save for a couple of wisps on her 
cheeks. But her eyes were like stars and 
her face all aglow. 

Leigh had been born a gentleman and 
bred in gentlemanly ways, but it took him 
a moment to recover himself. Was this 
his dream girl? His Manon of the rose 
garden and the dusky Paris studio? He 
stammered, “‘Why—why, I—I didn't 
recognize you at first. How are you, Mr. 
Benafit! And Manon! Isn’t this fine 
to. . . see youagain. . .?” 

And trailed off weakly. But Sandor was 
full of talk and saved the day. He was 
enormously happy. The concert had been 
a great success, the notices splendid, the 


outlook was bright and to make it bright r, 
here was Leigh. Sending tons of flowe rs, 
telegrams; telephoning from Chicago, de- 
voting an entire day to them. 
as I said to Manon this morning, 
‘Six months ago we’d no idea—vyet. here 
we are—you may imagine how gratifying 
to both of us and everyone is 
so kind. Our reception—but I mustn’t 
hold up the great adventure. 2 


THE GREAT adventure! Afterward. 
Leigh never heard the words without a 
shudder, and a pang. “My car’s just out- 
side; a glorious day, too.” He led them 
out into it. “Manon, will you sit in the 
front with me? So the concert was a big 
success? Rotten luck I had to miss it. I 
want to hear all about it.”’ 

He was grateful that a cacophony of 
protesting horns made it necessary for 
him to be on his way at once, and with his 
eyes on the lights and his hands on the 
wheel he endeavored to adjust himself. It 
was always a little strange and awkward, 
he told himself, meeting people out of 
their own environment. Always it took 
a little time to gather up the dropped 
threads. He said heartily, ‘Well, what 
would you like to see first?” 

Sandor sat on the edge of the back seat 
and rested his arms on the front. “We 
acted on your suggestion and made out 
a kind of itinerary—things we thought we 
should see. Now this Empire State Build- 
ing, is it really as high as they say?” 

“Probably not,” Leigh said. ‘Things 
seldom are. It’s just down the Avenue. 
We'll be passing it presently.” 

Sandor promptly stuck his head out of 
the window and Manon leaned forward to 
look. She had not, happily, the remotest 
idea that there was anything wrong with 
her clothes. Like a great many other 
young people whose lives have been de- 
voted to their “art,’’ she never knew what 
was “‘in style” and, except for her public 
appearances, the question of her clothes 
never troubled her. She would have been 
astounded to know that it was troubling 
Leigh. She was in such a swimming radi- 
ance of rapture that she could not con- 
ceive of anyone troubling themselves about 
anything. She asked: ‘‘Can one really go 
all the way to the top of that tower?” not 
caring, but wanting Leigh to speak to her. 

“One can, I believe, but I’ve never—”’ 

“Well then,” Sandor said, pulling his 
head back in the car, “suppose we start 
with that. One should see these much 
advertised wonders, I expect. Then I 
though Manon should see the Aquarium, 
too, and we put the Statue of Liberty on 
the list. I believe you mentioned Radio 
City and the Park.” He laughed his deep, 
rich laugh. ‘““We’ve taken you at your 
word, you see, but you mustn't let us 
impose on you.” 

Leigh said, “Not at all! This is your 
party,”” but his heart sank. The Empire 
State! The Statue of Liberty! 

In his heart he knew that his surprise 
and disappointment were illogical. Cer- 
tainly he could not have expected Manon 
to walk out of a New York hotel elevator 
in white muslin. He couldn't have ex- 
pected a girl who had spent her life in the 
student quarters of Munich and Paris to 
appear groomed and coifed like a Park 
Avenue debutante; any more than he 


What has gone before in our serial “Approach to Love” 


MANON BENAFIT lives in Paris with her 
father SANDOR BENAFIT, a brilliant musi- 
cian, both enjoying the casual Bohemian ex- 
istence, and befriended by the very wealthy 
AMELIA KINHURST. To Paris comes LEIGH 
HASTIE, Amelia's nephew, a very wealthy 


New Yorker, and in the charming setting of 


a Parisian studio and an old French garden, 
falls in love with Manon's exquisite charm. 
Aunt Amelia, who is devoted to both Leigh 
and Manon, is very anxious that they should 
be married, and to further this end, finance 
1 tour of America for Manon and her father, 


in a series of concerts. 








DOING ALL MY OWN WORK, 
1 despaired of my hands. They 
were always red and rough, and 
chapped terribly in cold weather. 


THEN A NEIGHBOR TOLD ME 
how easy if is to hove attractive 
hands— when you understand that 
they need o special kind of moisture 
to keep them smooth and soft. 
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Hand skin is 
different—harder 
to keep smooth... 


NSTEAD of the natural oil your face 

has, your hands are supplied with a 
special moisture to prevent them from dry- 
ing and aging. But busy hands never have 
enough of this to keep them velvet-soft. 

That’s why Jergens Lotion has been 
made in a special way to put this moisture 
back into the skin. It does this mere 
effectively than any other lotion tested 
against it. It never feels sticky! 

You'll be thrilled to see how it lightens 
and softens red, hard-used hands in justa 
few days! At toilet goods counters—25¢, 
50¢, $1.00 sizes. (A handy 10¢ size, too.) 


FRE GENEROUS SAMPLE! 


Prove for yourself how Jergens goes into the skin. 
... Fillin and mail coupon to 


Jergens gets at the cause of 
roughness and chapping— 
the drying out of the tiny 
skin cells. it softens hands 
by putting back just the type 
of moisture natural to them. 


lhe Andrew Jergens, Co. Ltd. 6-C.3 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont., Canada 


Name 
(eceass print) 





Address. 


MADE IN CANADA 
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Would you, Mr. Benafit?’” Leigh had 
never invited her to his apartment before 
that penthouse of his which figured so 
often in the Society Notes: “Mr. Leigh 
Hastie entertained for dinner last night 
.”’ She had never been one of his 
guests. She met him around a lot, first 
nights and bars; but ‘his! An opera singer 
and Leigh Hastie: ‘You don’t know what 
it would mean to me—to hear you sing.” 
Sandor uttered his invariable, ‘‘Well, 
well,’”’ and smiled on Corabelle. A pretty 
woman. Intelligent. Not too young, not 
too old—which was better. A little—well, 
perhaps not quite a lady; but as she was a 
friend of Leigh’s—‘“I’m afraid my voice 
after today’s dissipation 

“T’ll phone my man and have him scrape 
up a bit of dinner for us,’’ Leigh said, re- 
lieved. Corabelle would balance things 
nicely and he’d have Togo fix them up a 
nice little dinner. They'd probably prefer 
it to a restaurant, anyway. “Come along, 
we'll make a party of it.” 

Manon wanted to protest. Her father 
shouldn’t use his voice when he was tired, 
and she knew he must be tired. She was 
tired herself, she realized quite suddenly. 
She tried to catch his eye but, intention- 
ally she suspected, he would not look at 
her. She glanced anxiously at Leigh, but 
he was engaged in animated conversation 
with Corabelle. “‘Darling,”’ she heard him 
call her. Manon, feeling a little out of it, 
turned to the beautician’s son. 


HE WAS a slender, dark young man. He 
wore a checked suit and, on the finger of 
one beautifully manicured hand, an emer- 
ald as large as a robin’s egg. His face, 
which was very thin, was webbed with fine 
lines, and when she spoke to him, he turned 
on her a pair of the merriest, shrewdest, 
worldliest brown eyes she had ever en- 
countered. 

“It’s hard to believe we're sitting here 
enjoying ourselves sixty-five stories above 
the street, isn’t it?” 

“Is it?” he said, every line in his strange 
puckish face deepening and spreading. 
“Why, you look to me as though it 
wouldn’t be hard for you to believe even 
more wonderful things.” 

She laughed and blushed, but she liked 
him, too. “I haven't been in America since 
I was five.” 

“Well, even I can believe that,”’ he said. 
“Are you musical, too?” 

“T play the piano.” « 

“No kidding?” he said, studying her. 
“Well, I kind of suspected you were one of 
these talented girls."” He bobbed his head 
ever so slightly toward Leigh. “Hastie a 
friend of yours?” 

“Y-yes,” she could not control the color 
she felt beating into her cheeks. ‘“‘We met 
him in Paris.” 

“Nice place to meet people,” he said. 
“You from Paris?” 

“We've lived there about nine years.” 

“T never saw anybody like you in Paris.” 
And then, as though he feared that might 
offend her, he touched her arm lightly and 
smiled deep into her eyes: “If I had, I'd 
have thought better of the place, maybe.” 

“That’s a very nice thing to say.” 

“No trouble at all,”’ he said and stood up 
“Well, I'll have to be stepping.”” He had 
aiready declined Leigh’s invitation. “Sorry 
I can’t have fun with you, but I’ve got a 
red-headed date and a red-headed date is 
a date, see!” 

Sandor had got punctiliously to his feet. 

Leigh rose, also, and, when Corabelle’s 
son had left them, Leigh said they might as 
well get going, too. He threw a bill on the 
waiter’s tray, Corabelle drew her sables 
around her and she and Sandor started off. 

But Manon had her coat to put on and 
Leigh stayed to help her. When he 
smoothed down the collar of her dress, he 
said: “I thought perhaps you'd rather 
come up to my place than go to a res- 
taurant.” 

“Oh, I would, much rather. But I’m 
afraid we shouldn’t,”” Manon said. ‘‘Father 
really oughtn’t to sing tonight—” 

“Now, don’t you worry about father. 
Father's doing himself very well.!’’ 


Sandor and Corabelle had stopped oppo- 
site a window in the lounge, to look not at 
the view however, but at each other. 
Sandor’s big, square smile showed every 
sound white tooth in his head. His bat- 
tered hat was in his hand, his old wool 
scarf was knotted loosely round his neck 
he had worn that scarf winter and summer 
since Manon could remember. Corabelle 
was smiling coyly up at him. Her scarf, 
which consisted of four or five sable skins 
strung together, was draped gracefully over 
her plump shoulder, her gold-leaf hair 
shone under her tiny, ultra chic hat. A 
good many people were staring at the pair. 

Manon smiled. ‘‘Father’s very fond of 
blondes.” 

“Then it’s lucky he didn’t meet Cora- 
belle a year ago.” 

She looked up at him wide-eyed. “You 
mean she’s bleached?” 

He shook his head over her and laughed. 
Then his conscience smote him. She was 
such a naive little soul. He felt a wave of 
tenderness for her. ‘‘Don’t mind me, dar- 
ling,” he said and gave her arm a squeeze. 
“Come along. We'll have to get those two 
away from that window. They’re obstruct- 
ing the view.” 

He did not see the red that dyed her 
cheeks at that light endearment. 


SOME HOURS later, when they were 
having coffee on the terrace of Mr. Hastie’s 
penthouse, he discovered that it was half- 
past nine. He made the discovery with his 
watch in his hand and a convincing look of 
horror on his face. “By George, what have 
I been thinking of! We've missed the 
theatre.”” He explained to Corabelle. “I 
was going to take these people to ‘Little 
Pitchers’.”’ 

But he was not permitted to reproach 
himself. Sandor said at once that it didn’t 
matter in the least. That this had been 
better than any theatre. That they could 
go to the theatre any time. He meant it 
all, sincerely. He had dined well, he had 
sung for Corabelle and she had laughed 
and wept emotionally. ‘We've enjoyed 
this far more than any play, haven’t we, 

t?”” 

“Oh, yes. This has been like a play.” 

At first she had been a little unsure of 
herself, overawed by the penthouse which 
was so much more luxurious and expensive 
looking than anything she had ever 
known. But Leigh was a charming host. 
When Sandor had sung Corabelle into a 
state of tearful rapture, a footman, resplen- 
dent in royal blue and brass buttons, had 
announced dinner and there had been 
champagne. Sandor had grown more and 
more mellow, Corabelle more and more 
vivacious, and Leigh more and more lavish 
in his hospitality. Gayer, too, more as 
Manon remembered him. ; 

Now Leigh said, “But of all the selfish 
stupidity!” 

“My dear fellow, don’t give it another 
thought.” 

“I suppose it’s selfish of me to be glad,” 
Corabelle said, “but I wouldn't have 
missed this for millions.” 

She smiled archly at Sandor over her 
cup and he said gallantly, “Neither would 
I,” and set down his cup and stood up. 
“As a matter of fact, no theatre in the 
world could be as impressive as this view.” 
He bent over Corabelle’s chair. “Suppose 
you and I take a walk around the terrace. 
Leigh tells me you can see the river quite 
plainly from the other side.”” 

And thus the thing that Leigh had so 
arduously avoided came to pass; he was 
left alone with Manon. The night was 
warm as August and a sultry mist dimmed 
the stars and floated like torn veils from 
the peaks and spires of the city. Manon’s 
figure in its blue dress, neat and durable 
and nondescript at the coat, merged into 
the shadows, but her face was a pale oval 
against the dark chairback. Leigh glanced 
at her. In that light he could not be sure 
and yet he was sure that she was looking 
at him, waiting for him to speak. And sud- 
denly he was sick with the knowledge that 
he had nothing to say. 

{Continued on page 58} 





IMAGINE YOURSELF—one 
minute with a dry, chapped skin 
that catches powder, looks 
scratchy . . . The next minute, 
skin so smooth you can’t see or 
feel a single rough place! 

That’s how fast a keratolytic 
cream softens your skin. 

That chapped skin you feel is 
just lying on top. It’s really a 
layer of dried-out particles which 
are always scuffing loose—“ach- 
ing” to come off entirely. Yet 
they keep on clinging, getting 
harsher—no matter how you 
cleanse and cleanse. 


Melt Them Off! 


BUT—youcanmelt themoff. And 
the minute you do, those dried- 
out particles disappear. Silky tex- 
ture takes the place of chapped 
skin. A leading dermatologist 
tells how to bring this about. 

He says: “Surface skin is con- 
stantly drying out—thickening 
with coarse horny cells. Exposure 
to cold and winds hastens this 
condition. When a keratolytic 
cream (Vanishing Cream) is ap- 
plied, these dried-out cells melt 
away, revealing the fresh smooth 
skin beneath. Vanishing Cream regularly 
applied also preserves the natural moisture 
of the skin. This prevents further chap- 
ping and dryness.” 


That's why Pond’s Vanishing Cream is 


Outer skin (the epi- 
dermis) — dried-out 
particles on top scuff 
loose, make it rough. 


so grand for rough, chapped skin—so per- 
fect a powder base! In an instant, it brings 
out your own young skin—exquisitely 
smooth, completely “unchapped.” For the 
greatest benefits, use it both of these ways: 


For a smooth make-up — Never put on 
powder or rouge without first smoothing 
away every last speck of roughness with 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It gives your 





8-Piece Package 


containing special 9-treatment tube of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream, together with generous sam- 
ples of 2 other Pond’s Creams and 5 different 
shades of Pond’s Face Powder. Mail coupon 
today! 


SEE CHAPPED SKIN 
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Mrs. Rodman Wanamaker II 


admired for her distinguished beauty, says: ™ With 
the first touch of Pond’s Vanishing Cream, every 
chapped place on my skin smooths out. Powder 
can’t help but go on beautifully!” 


skin a pearly tone, makes it satiny. Then 
powder goes on evenly, without once catch- 
ing or flaking. With Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream protecting your skin, even bitter- 
cold winds can’t cause new chappings! 


Overnight for lasting softness — Every 
night after cleansing, smooth Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream on your face, neck, hands— 
and don’t forget your scaly elbows! While 
you sleep, it makes your skin softer and 
softer. Your face is cool, free of shine and 
this greaseless cream is not smearing the 
pillowcase. In the morning, your skin sur- 
prises you—so fresh and baby-soft. 

Get the special 9-treatment tube of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream with the coupon 
below. Start to make your skin smooth for 
good! 





Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd., Dept. C, 167 Brock 
Ave., Toronto, Ont. Please rush me Pond’s 8-Piece Pack- 
age. I enclose 10¢ to cover postage and packing. 





Name__ et ie ek Sind meagan 
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Made in Canada. All rights reserved by Pond's Extract Co. of Canada. Ltd. 
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DANGER ZONES! 


EVEN THE MOST PERFECT TEETH have 
Danger Zones .. . Here particles of food 
are caught in the V-shaped spa ces be- 
tween the teeth — in the V-shaped cre- 
vices where teeth meet gums, and in 
fissures and defects in the enamel. 


Germs grow. Fermentation ns. 
Acids form— acids that os ee 
decay — inflammation — unless 
those a ids are neutralized. 

Dental Cream was developed 
not oe to do the most effective cleans- 
ing possible—but also to neutralize 
acids—so that the teeth may be safe- 
arn at the Danger Zones. 

7 re Laboratories incorpor- 
Dental Cream a powerful 
seal = —one that neutralizes three 
times as much acid as bicarbonate of 
soda, and yet is soothing and beneficial 
to mouth tissues. That antacid is Squibb 
Milk of Magnesia. 
- When you brush r teeth with 
ibb Dental Cream, Squibb Milk of 
esia may be forced into the most 
remote crevices, arrest fermentation, and 
neutralize all acids with which it comes 
in contact. 

You must consult your dentist regu- 
larly, to make sure your teeth are safe. 
And, every day — at least twice a day — 
guard the Zones by brushing 
with Squibb Dental Cream. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS OF CANADA, LIMITED 
36 Caledonia Road, Toronto, 


The Priceless Ingredient of Every Product 


és the Honor and Integrity of its Maker. 
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her 


could have expected her to know that sky- 
scrapers and museums are not counted 
among the desirable “‘sights’’ of New York 
City by the sophisticated visitor. What 
he had expected, he could not have said. 
He sighed and made for the Empire State 
building. 

And so it was that Mr. Leigh Hastie of 
New York and Palm Beach, Biarritz and 
Mayfair, conducted his first, and last, tour 
of the great and wondrous city of New 
York. The Aquarium—Grant’s Tomb 
the Museums—the Zoo—Central Park. 
But not the Casino. He was well known to 
the habitués of that expensive caravansary 
and had no intention of appearing there in 
the company of this artless pair. 

No, the lunch hour found them eating 
hot dogs and drinking muddy coffee at an 
elaborate roadside stand near New Roch- 
elle. A hot dog stand, Leigh explained to 
his guests, was one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of modern American life. 
Perhaps they would enjoy—. They would, 
most heartily, and climbed up on the high 
stools of the phenomenon and munched 
and drank with cheerful relish. 

But he was not be let off Radio City and 
the Patio. Between “‘sights’’ Sandor came 
back to that again and again. Cocktails 
sixty-five stories above the street! That 
would be an experience. In the end, Leigh, 
praying fervently that his friends would 
be taking their cocktails elsewhere, drove 
them to Radio City and the Patio. 

It was a little after five when he led 
them through the lounge of that man-built 
aerie. He thought that never in his life 
had he been more weary, but Manon and 
her father were as fresh as dawn and as full 
of delight and wonder as when they had 
started. They had gazed and pointed and 
exclaimed over everything with the un- 
selfconscious exuberance of children on a 
picnic. They had stood in the middle of 
Fifth Avenue and stared up at the tall 
buildings blissfully unaware of smiling 
ere or of Leigh’s sweating discom- 
‘ort. 

Now, Manon, craning her neck, said, 
“Just look, father; the streets are like 
black ribbons!” 

“Beautiful! A really most remarkable—” 

“You take the chair by the window, 
father—”’ 

“  . . architectural feat. 
sit there—” 

“But I can see perfectly from here. 
Perhaps Mr. Hastie. . . 

He got them seated at last and sum- 
moned a waiter. Leigh waited grimly while 
the waiter offered the menu. He wondered 
if they would tuck their napkins in their 
necks as they had at lunch and wished 
Sandor would lower that magnificent voice 
of his, and wondered where on earth he 
could take them for dinner and how many 
of his friends would select that night to see 
the play to which he had planned to take 
them. “I’m sorry, I’m afraid I didn’t hear 
what you—” 

“I was just saying what a wonderful 
day we’ve had,” Manon repeated. “It’s 
been such a marvellous experience.” 

“Quite an experience for me, too,” Leigh 
assured her. “I’ve seen more of New York 
today than I ever saw before.” 

She said, “I’m so glad. I was afraid it 
might be a bore for you,” being careful to 
keep her voice light and impersonal. It had 
been simple enough to do this, after she 
had recovered from her shy panic of joy 
at seeing him again. She had followed his 
cue and been not a little proud of herself 
and of him. There had been nothing all 
day to disconcert her, not a gesture or a 
look to remind her of that breath-taking 
parting in the studio or the things they 
had not said during that long distance call. 
Leigh had been a charming and attentive 
host—no more. Quite a different Leigh 
from the man she had known in France; 
rather awesome in his réle of cicerone, 
turning out the wonders of this wonderful 
city for them. ‘This is a wonderful place, 
isn’t it?” she said now. “‘Do you suppose 
they have any postcard pictures of it?” 

“T don’t know. If you'll excuse me, I'll 
run out and enquire.” 


No, no, you 


HE WENT out but not in quest of post- 
card pictures. His pockets were already 
full of postcard pictures; of the Empire 
State and the Statue of Liberty and the 
mama bear with her baby bear at the Zoo. 
He stood in a window of the lounge and 
stared moodily out. Not for a moment 
throughout that long day had he succeeded 
in recapturing the lovely glamour of the 
rose garden or the old studio on Montpar- 
nasse. He was ashamed of the girl who for 
weeks had filled his thoughts and _ his 
dreams. A terrible admission, but there it 
was. All day he had been in terror lest 
someone spot him in the company of these 
two outlandish, simple creatures. He 
thought, “Was I in love with the girl's 
clothes?” 

But that wasn’t it. She had dressed just 
as oddly in France, only she had not 
seemed odd, then. She had been part of 
the picture. That was the real trouble. She 
was not part of the picture here, not part 
of this world—of his world—at all. She 
did not speak its: language or know its 
ways. He sighed. She had been so very 
sweet. He was startled to find himself 
thinking of her in the past tense. 


IT WAS odd, he thought on his way back, 
and fortunate, too, that all day he had not 
seen a single familiar face. But, going back 
to his table, he did see one. Out of the 
comer of his eye he became aware of a 
bright agitation which he at once identified 
as Corabelle Ventori. She was waving at 
him and he went over to her table. Cora- 
belle didn’t matter. Indeed he was very 
glad to see her. As glad as a sailor sight- 
ing land at the end of a difficult voyage. 
“I thought you were trying to cut me,” 
she said. “I’ve been trying to attract your 
attention ever since you came in. You 
know my son, Henry, don’t you? Who is 
that perfectly gorgeous old man and where 
on earth did you pick up the girl? I didn’t 
know we grew them like that any more.” 
“We don’t. She’s an import—Manon 
Benafit, the pianist, and her father—”’ 
“Oh! I read about him. He’s a singer, 
isn’t he? How thrilling! Listen, why don’t 
you bring them over here? I'd love to 
meet him.’”’ Corabelle adored celebrities. 
Especially celebrities sponsored by Society 
people, by people like Leigh Hastie. Leigh 
was in the Social Register, a distinction for 
which Corabelle would have parted with 


half her fortune, a large one. ‘‘Go on, 
bring them over here.” 
But Leigh needed no urging. In Cora- 


belle he suddenly saw a solution of his 
problem. He went back to his guests with 
Corabelle’s invitation. ‘“She’s heard of 
you. . recognized you at once. It would 
please her very much—” 

Sandor said: “Well, well; very nice of 
her, I'm sure. A very handsome woman. 
I noticed her when we came in.” 

“You may have heard of her,” Leigh 
said, ‘“‘Corabelle Ventori, better known as 
Madame Ventori. Has beauty salons all 
over the place. One in Paris, I believe. 
The Ventori Beauty Methods. Makes 
plain women handsome and handsome 
women ravishing. The man is her son and 
business manager. Come along, I think 
you'll find them amusing.” 

Manon wondered at his reiterated use of 
that word. It was, apparently, a term of 
high praise. But she did not find Cora- 
belle amusing. She thought the plump, 
overdressed beautician with her round, 
unlined face, her gold-leaf hair, her lips 
and nails lacquered in matching red, 
looked like a good-natured, elderly French 
doll. But she liked her at once. There was 
something so hearty and honest about her. 
And it was clear that Sandor found her 
exciting. His happy smile did not waver 
when Corabelle said: “1 don’t know much 
about music, but I know what I like 

“You'd like the music Mr. Benafit dis- 
penses,”” Leigh told her. 

“But I’ve missed his concert,” Corabe|le 
said. ‘And he says it’s the only—”’ 

“Why not come along up to my apart- 
ment and have a little private concert of 
our own?” 

“Oh, that would be too wonderful! 
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While you are well. 


do all you can to build 
good general resistance 


They are called common “winter” ills, 
but they may prove just as troublesome 
these early spring months. It’s natural 
they should. After a strenuous winter of 
hard work and too little exercise, of diet 
excesses and too little fresh air, your gen- 
eral resistance is likely to be low. What- 
ever reserve forces you had are likely to 
be exhausted. 

The sensible thing to do, then, is not to 
wait until seasonal ills affect you, but to 
begin at once building good general re- 
sistance. 

Adex offers you an easy, pleasant means. 
It provides the vitamin which contributes 
more than any other to good general 
resistance — Vitamin A. Every capsule con- 


| tains not less than 6,600 units. 


Adex also furnishes an abundance of 
Vitamin D—1,320 units with each cap- 
sule. At this season, you’re probably not 
getting enough Vitamin D from sunshine, 
and will benefit by this extra amount. 

Another advantage in Adex is that only 
natural vitamins go into the capsules and 
tablets. Squibb obtains them from some of 
the richest sources of Vitamins A and D. 

Start with Adex today and keep it up 
regularly. Now at any reliable drug store. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, manufacturing chem- 
ists to the medical profession since 1858. 
The increase of common ills 


during the winter months is 
Graphic ally portrayed by this 





TABLETS and CAPSULES 


- SQUIBB 
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Nature being what it is, all women are 
not born “free and equal.”” A woman's 
days are not all alike. There are difficult 
days when some women suffer too 
severely to conceal it. 

In the past, there was nothing to do | 
about it. It is estimated that eight mil- 


and 


lion had to suffer month after month. | 


Today, a million less. Because that 
many women are smart enough to have 
accepted the relief of Midol. 

Do you know a woman who is never 
at a disadvantage, never breaks her 
engagements or never declines dances 
(unless she wants to!) and whose spirits 
never seem to droop? She is apt to be 
that eiehth woman who uses Midol. 

As a rule, it’s a knowing woman who 
has that little aluminum case tucked in 
her purse. One who always knows what 
to wear, where to go, how to take care 
of herself, and how to get the most out 
of life in general. 

This special-purpose 
relieve “regular” pain. 
any habit. Taken in time, 


medicine 
It does not form 
it often avoids 


the pain altogether. But Midol is effec- | 


does 


tive even when the pain has caught you | 


unaware and has reached its height. It 
is effective for hours, so two tablets 
should see you through your worst day. 

You get these tablets in a trim little 
case. All druggists have them — they're 
usually right out on the toilet goods 
counter. Or you may try them free; 
clip coupon and get a free trial box, 





MADE IN 
CANADA 
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section, and to the north, as far as he could 
see up the road, a heavy white cloud 
billowed across, just clearing the tree-top 
so that beneath, where the smoke wa 


thinner, it was almost like a tunnel. 

With throttle wide open the great truc! 
dashed northward through the smoke lik« 
a flitting ghost, and the needle on the 
speedometer jerked upward, until, when 
they reached the wagon-trail that led to 
Lamuse’s, it was trembling close to 50. As 
Conroy turned in, it was evident that the 
fire had crossed the county road somewher 
beyond, and apparently the wind 
shifted to north of west, for as he pushed 
on deeper into the woods smoke was driv- 
ing through the trees directly 
path. 

It wasn’t long before he realized that the 
fire flanking him to the north was serious. 
He couldn't tell how far it was away. but 
the smoke was hot and choking, and it was 
plain that it was coming fast. It wasn’t 
over five miles to Lamuse’s, but about 
three and a half miles in the road turned 
north toward the fire, and before he had 
reached the corner he glimpsed the angry 
red of flame through the smoke, beyond a 
wide expanse of muskeg that opened up on 
his left. To continue on seemed madness, 
the way the fire was coming, but even had 
he wished he could have turned the truck 
on that narrow road. He matched his 
speed against the fire, peering with smart- 
ing, streaming eyes through the heavy pall 
of smoke; steering almost by instinct, with 
the truck wracked by every rut and chuck- 
hole. He began to wonder whether he 
could reach Lamuse, and if he could, what 
there was to do but die there with them. 
It looked like a hundred-to-one shot that 
he couldn’t get back along the road he 
now was travelling, and there was a blind 


had 


across his 


end to it. It went no farther than the 
Frenchman's. These were irritating 
thoughts, subconscious mostly. During 


the war he'd been plagued the same way 
every time he went into action, and he'd 
always gone ahead regardless, just as he 
was doing now. 

Over the last mile, with the blistering 
heat like the breath from a furnace, he 
tried not to think. He couldn’t miss the 
Frenchman’s; the road itself ended there: 
and when he swung into the little clearing 
it was with unexpected abruptness. Drama 
met him, for the tar-paper shack in which 
Lamuse and his family lived, set ablaze 
probably by a drifting brand, was in 
flames from ground to rooftree; the thick, 
oily smoke of the tar-paper smearing a 
black smudge across the billowing white 
from the burning forest. 

Conroy sounded a long blast on his horn 
and jumped to the ground. There was 
nobody in sight. The yard was bare, save 
for a few chairs and a table and a bed 
which had been set outside the house, 
evidently with some idea of saving them. 
“Lamuse! Eh-h-h Lamuse!” he shouted, 
and an answer came drifting to him 
through the smoke: 

“Hi! Conroy! . 
Venez ict.” 

He ran in the direction of the sound, 
and through the swirling smoke made out 
Lamuse waving his arms in the middle of 
the potato field. He could see nothing of 
the others, but as he ran stumbling and 
panting over the rough ground, a low 
mound of earth seemed to rise up, and he 
saw what had happened. The woman and 
children had been covered with dirt: 
Lamuse had practically buried them in an 
effort to protect them from the heat. Had 
it been a big field there might have been a 
chance slight, perhaps, but worth trving: 
but the little grubbed-out plot was only a 
patch, and it was a certainty that inside 
half an hour, when it was ringed with fire. 
each mound of dirt would become a shallow 
grave. 

“Quick, Lamuse,” he shouted, as he 
came up to him. “Get ‘em out; we've got 
to run.” 

Lamuse waved his arms despairingly 

“Ees too late; ees too late,”’ he cried 
“We cain’t get out. The fire, he’s too 
close.” {Continued on page 57} 
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Tests show 


LISTERINE USERS 


catch fewer colds than 


ON-USERS 





Clinical experiments on actual people show 
value of antiseptic treatment 
in controlling colds 


If you or any member of your family 
is troubled with colds read the follow - 
ing carefully. It suggests a remedy 
that may help you as it has helped 


others. 
In the winters of 1930-31, 1931-32, 
and 1934, medical supervisors se- 


lected large numbers of people and 
divided them into two groups. One 
group gargled with Listerine. The 
other group did not. At the end of 
each winter, the number of colds con- 
tracted by each group was compared. 
This comforting result was noted: 


Fewer Colds and Sore Throats 


In a majority of the tests those who 
gargled Listerine twice a day 
or oftener caught fewer colds 
than non-garglers. 


When Listerine users did 





catch cold, their colds were milder in 
character and of shorter duration 
than colds of non-users. And note 
this: Users of Listerine had fewer 
cases of sore throat. 
Listerine kills germs in throat 
Why such gratifying results? Here is 
the answer: Germs associated with 
colds and sore throat are killed by 
millions when Listerine is used as a 
gargle. Nature is given a helping 
hand in resisting germ invasion. 
Think of what the last cold you 
had cost you, in discomfort, incon- 
venience, and dollars and cents; then 
ask yourself if the twice-a-day Lis- 
terine treatment isn’t worth 
trying. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, (Canada) Ltd., 


Toronto, Ontario. 
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for the quick 
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beauty 
discovery 


new ingredient in 
pasteurized face cream 


by helena rubinstein 


ASTEURIZED Face Cream, by 

Helena Rubinstein, actually 
transforms the appearance of your 
skin. A new biological element 
added to this already famous face 
cream intensifies the effect of all 
the other beautifying ingredients. 


USE IT! You actually feel it seep- 
ing in, cleansing deeply—refresh- 
ing, revitalizing! As it frees your 
pores of hidden dirt and impuri- 
ties, it cools, soothes, softens. All 
through an ingredient which nature 
uses to keep skin young. 


THRILLING results follow even 
the first use of Pasteurized Face 
Cream. Your skin becomes clear, 
soft, smooth. Age lines seem to 
melt away. Contours grow firmer. 
Your skin is vital with glowing 
health—renewed beauty! Use Pas- 
teurized Face Cream this very day. 
1.10. If your skin is dry, ask for 
Pasteurized Face Cream Special, 
1.10. 





MAKE-UP NEWS. Town & 
Country Make-Up Film, Helena 
Rubinstein’s biological beauty 
foundation, actually preserres 
natural skin moisture . . . conceals 
imperfections . . . keeps make-up 
fresh, flattering for hours, 1.65. 
Lipsticks with lustre, an exclusive 
with Helena Rubinstein. . . in the 
thrilling reds —- Red Poppy, Red 
Geranium, Red Raspberry and the 
new Terra Cotta-Light, 1.25, 1.10, 
55c. Rouges to harmonize, 1.10. 
Fine-textured, clinging powders, 
1.10, 1.65. 


Available at department and 
smart drug stores. 


helena rubinstein 
126 Bloor St. W., Toronto 
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Codes for the Kitehen 


Continued trom page 4) 





Secretary of the Women’s British Immi- 
gration League. After lengthy discussions, 
it was decided to sponsor a code which was 
sure of general acceptance, rather than a 
more ideal one which might not be put 
into practice. The Saskatoon code in- 
cludes: 


The 75-hour week and a 12-hour day. 


Minimum wage for maids living in, 
$10. 

Minimum wage for maids living out, 
$12. 


Definite time off, to include if possible, 
a half-day after 2 p.m.; an extra 
evening after 7.30; and every second 
Sunday after 3 p.m. 

Sufficient and nourishing food, a well- 
ventilated bedroom with a comfort- 
able bed, and some facilities for enter- 
taining friends. 

Compulsory examination for communi- 


cable diseases for all household 
workers. 

Adequate and recognized training cen- 
tres. 


The most recent code was that adopted 
in November by the Toronto Local Council 
of Women. A vast amount of study of the 


operation of existing codes and of local 
conditions in Toronto preceded the draw- 
ing up of this code, which calls for the 
following: 

The 69-hour week. 

Minimum wages of $15 a month for 
inexperienced girls; and $20 for experi- 
enced girls. 

Definite time off, to be arranged at time 
of hiring. 

Overtime to be recompensed by extra 
pay or extra time off. 

Private room and some 
entertaining. 

Adequate training. 


facilities for 


None of these codes met with the ap- 
proval of the Houseworkers’ Union of 
Toronto, a group affiliated with the radical 
labor movement. In their eyes, the codes 
sponsored by the Y.W.C.A. and the Local 
Councils of Women seemed to have a 
strong bias toward the employers’ view- 
point. So by way of protest, they issued 
a code of their own, demanding the follow- 
ing: 


The 48-hour week, or eight hours a day 
for six days a week. 


Minimum wages as follows: 


Inexperienced maids....... $30 
Experienced maids . $0 
Couples $70 
NE = hast sg aly WISE a .. $60 
EE ine xsivs . $70 


All work in excess of eight hours a day 
to be considered overtime and paid 
extra at hourly rate. 


{Continued on page 72} 








The Desperate Choice 


(Continued from page 17) 





blame quick, but all I’ve got here is an 
old motor cycle. Will you come?” 

“Wait a minute,” Conroy answered. 
Sarah had come back into the house and 
was standing beside him, one hand resting 
on his arm. 

“What is it?’’ she asked. 

“It’s Tom McElroy, the fire warden. 
Frenchy Lamuse is at his cabin trying to 
get help.” 

“Why, that Lamuse—” 

“I know; he’s no friend of mine. I had to 
arrest him last week and he threatened to 
get me. He’s worthless, but—”’ 

“You mustn’t go,”’ she cried, looking 
wildly about. ‘‘We’re trying to save our- 
selves: we can’t wait—” 

“It’s not Lamuse,” he said, lifting a 
hand to the wall telephone and placing it 
over the mouthpiece, “he could get out. 
But he’s got a wife and five kids, three of 
them girls, and one only two years old.” 
She was gripping his arm with both her 
hands, and he looked down into her eyes as 
he added: “‘They’re going to burn unless 
someone helps them.” 

Sarah dropped her hands and looked up 
at him with her lips quivering. Tony 
dashed in with a whoop, seized two sofa 
cushions and an alarm clock, and tore out 
again. 

“The lake’s mighty rough, but if . 
you had to, you could put the children in a 
boat, and—”’ 

Except for a trembling shudder she 
seemed not to hear him. ‘“‘You—” she 
began. ‘You might be—’”’ 

He put his hand on her shoulder and 


shook her gently. “Don’t think of that,” 
he said; “think of them. Shall I go?’’ 

She gulped, and her lips moved. No 
sound came, but he read the word they 
framed, and his grip on her shoulder tight- 
ened as he turned to the telephone. 

“McElroy,” he snapped. ‘‘tell Lamuse 
I'm coming,”” and slamming up the re- 
ceiver he swung toward the door. “Quick 
now,” he cried, hooking an arm through 
Sarah’s and hurrying her along, “that 
truck has to be emptied.” 

They piled the stuff in a heap on the 
ground as he handed it down to them; the 
twins absolutely bewildered by this sudden 
change of programme, glancing apprehen- 
sively from their father to their mother, 
frightened by the look in their faces, and 
not daring to ask questions. Conroy 
sopped an armful of potato sacks in the 
watering-trough and tossed them in. They 
couldn’t understand it at all, and when 
their father grabbed them up and kissed 
them, Nelly broke into violent weeping 
and clung to his hand with all her might. 

“I don’t want you to go away,” she 
sobbed. 

Conroy patted her shoulder. “Oh, come 
now, Nelly,” he said, “I’ve got to go and 
help some little girls just about as big as 
you are,”’ and he gently loosed her fingers 
from about his hand, and Sarah took her 
and held her close, while her own eyes 
overflowed as she watched her husband 
climb up behind the wheel of his truck. 


IT WASN’T far in a straight line, ten 
miles perhaps, to Lamuse’s; but to get 
there he had to drive twice that distance 

first west, then north on a county road, 
until he struck the wagon trail that cut 
back through the woods to the French- 
man’s clearing. 

As he started off along the sandy road 
that ran past his farm the air was like 
drifting fog. He saw deer running in the 
woods, and birds, indistinct as bats in the 
smoke, all heading down the wind. It took 
him twenty minutes to reach the inter- 
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BID THAT 


COLD 


BE GONE! 


Oust it Promptly with This 
Fourfold Treatment ! 





EWARE of a cold—even a slight 

cold—any cold! A cold can quickly 
take a serious turn. Cases of long and 
protracted illness have, very often, 
started with a “slight” cold. 


What you want to do is treat a cold 
promptly and treat it seriously with a 
treatment that goes right to the source 
of the trouble. 


Expressly for Colds 


A cold is an internal infection. Keep that 
in mind. As an internal infection, it calls 
for internal treatment. A cold, moreover, 
calls for a cold treatment which is positive 
and direct in action. 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is what 
a cold requires. First, because it's expressly 
a cold tablet. Secondly, because it’s internal 
in effect and does four vital things: 


Grove’s Bromo Quinine opens 


the bowels. 


First, 


it checks the infection in the 


systems. 


Second, 


Third, it relieves the headache and fever. 


Fourth, it tones the system and helps 


fortify against further attack. 


This fourfold effect assures the speedy 


| relief you want. 


Take No Chances 


Take no chances with any cold. At the 
first chill or sneeze go right to your druggist 
for a package of Grove's Laxative Bromo 
Quinine. Taken promptly it will usually 
give relief in 24+ hours. 


All drug 
sell Grove's Laxa- 
tive Bromo Quinine 
and the few pen- 
nies’ cost may save 
you a lot in woe. 
Ask for this famous 
preparation by full 
name and let no one 
switch you to any- 
thing else. 


stores 





















A Cold is an 
Internal Infection 
and Requires 
Internal 
Treatment 
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that COLD: 
Health, time, money — all are 


imperilled when you allow a cold 
to hang on. 


Rout it overnight with Dominion 
C.B.Q. Tablets — the safe, effec- 
tive cold remedy that stops a cold 
promptly and so easy to take — 
that even children like the taste | 
of these chocolate 8 
coated tablets... 
1/5 more in every 
box... 25c at all 
drug stores. 
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DARLING, 


1 USE 
TANGEE, 
NOW, DAD! 


HOW 
BEAUTIFUL 
YOU ARE 
WITHOUT 
THOSE 
PAINTED 
LIPS! 





@ That painted look is bad enough on any 
woman—on young girls it’s absolutely re- 
pulsive tomen. But bere no fear of Tangee Lip- 
stick. It can’t make you look painted — it 
isn’t paint! As you apply Tangee, it magically 
changes to the one shade of blush-rose most 
flattering to your type. Made ofa special cream 
base, it keeps your lips soft, smooth and youth- 
ful. Try Tangee—two sizes...50c and $1.00. 
) Tangee Face Powder also contains the magic 
color-change principle. Ends that “pow- 


dered” look. 
i am 
r ' 
} 


UNTOUCHED: Lips without any lip- 
1 


stick often look faded, make the 
Worlds Most Famous lipstick 


ANGSS 


PAINTED: Lips colored with paint 
ENDS THAT PAINTED LOOK 


look unnatural, coarse, and men 
don’t like it. 

NATURAL: Intensifies the natural 

rose of your lips, ends that paint- 

| 4-PIECE MIRACLE MAKE-UP KIT 
j Palmers Ltd., 750 Vitre St. W., Montreal, Can. 
Rush Miracle Make-Up Kit containing miniature 
; Tangee Lipstick, Rouge Compact, Creme 
1 
' 
1 








ed look. 
Rouge, Face Powder. Send 15c(stampsor coin). 
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“Too late, nothing!’ Conroy snarled, 
reaching down and jerking a small girl to 
her feet. ‘Think I came all this way to 
burn up in your potato patch? We're 
getting out of here.’”” He spun Lamuse’s 
wife around by the shoulder. ‘Take the 
baby,” he ordered. ‘You, Lamuse, the 
next one; I'll carry this kid,” and he 
grabbed another. ‘‘Come on, now.” 

Herding the two oldest children ahead 
of them they ran with what speed they 
could, back to the truck. Conroy had 
turned it so that it faced the road before 
he got out, and now he set the little girl 
he was carrying on the ground and lifted 
out the end-boards. 

“Climb up,” he said, turning to the 
woman, and gave her a boost; and when 
she was in, he and Lamuse tossed the 
children in after her. “Don’t try to stand 
up,”’ he warned. ‘Sit down and spread 
some of those wet sacks over you;” and he 
put the end-boards back in place. “Get 
in with me, Lamuse.”’ 

As they turned out of the clearing the 
roof of the house fell in, and Lamuse gave a 
groan. Conroy opened up the throttle. 
“You can build another house,” he said, 
“if we get out of here.”’ 


IT WAS almost impossible to see ahead. 
The road was still open as they started 
off, but the hot, searing breath of fire was 
in the smoke that swept across it. Conroy 
drove blindly, recklessly, and the great 
truck bounced and swayed under the 
punishment. That there was any chance of 
getting through; that the narrow road 
over which he had come had not been 
covered by the fire, he couldn’t believe. 
Eut he shoved the thought aside, smoth- 
ered it, and just drove as one will some- 
times do a thing—lead a forlorn hope, or 
battle with one’s back against a wall, while 
there is a breath left. 

As they approached the corner, a pulsing 
red could be seen through the grey ahead, 
and Conroy’s lips set. “‘Bad,’’ he muttered. 
He slowed a little for the turn, and as he 
reached it, ahead of him, the snag of an 
old tree that had probably been ready to 
fall for years, crashed in a flaming arc 
across the trail. It would have been 
hopeless to go on in any case, for the whole 
road curled with flame. Conroy threw his 
weight on to the brakes and the truck 
squealed to a stop. He glanced at Lamuse. 
The Frenchman was sitting with closed 
eyes. The skin of his face showed a dirty 
grey through the mask of sweat-streaked 
grime and dust, and his hands were making 
the sign of the Cross against his chest, over 
and over again. Conroy nudged him. 

“We're blocked,”” he said. “Got to go 
back.’’ Lamuse opened his eyes. 


“Ees too late,”” he said dully. “C'est 


Jint.”’ 


Slamming the gears into reverse Conroy 
began to back. 

“‘Perhaps,” he agreed, “but we'll end up 
trying.” 

Backing was futile. He had to get 
around, and the trees, almost touching the 
big truck on either side, blocked a turn. A 
rod or so behind him a tree-topped sand- 
bank rose sharply to a height of about 
twelve feet on his left, and when he reached 
it Conroy stopped and headed toward it. 
Going into low he charged the bank, and 
climbed until the truck was standing 
almost upright, then cramped the wheels 
to the right, and going into reverse turned 
as he rolled back down. A sapling in his 
way snapped off as he struck it, and the 
truck teetered, then steadied as he spun 
the wheel. The road ahead was clear; 
but he felt like a rat running back and 
forth in a cage; it went nowhere. 

{Continued on page 80) 





"What time did the party break up?”... 
Oh, everybody stayed as long as the Sweet Caporals lasted.” 


SWEET CAPORAL CIGARETTES 
“The purest form in which tobacco can be smoked.” —Lancet 





If you have any difficulty in obtaining Coty's 
perfume from your local dealer, send your 
cheque to “Beaver Trading Company, 968 
Cherrier St., Montreal,’ and it will be for- 
warded by return mail. Perfumes:—L'Origan, 
L'Aimant, Paris, Chypre, A Suma. 3402. $.60, 
| M% oz. $1.00, 34 oz, $2.00, 1 oz. $4.00 
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HIS LEGS ACHED SO’ 
HE COULDN'T cia 


A 100% WATERPROOF 
@ Adhesive Tape 


MAKE A MUD PIE? 


CAN YOU 









Talk about checkered careers! 

Mother's little lambkins will all be 

black sheep as soon as the first 

snows melt and the nice, oozy clay 

is ready for young artists. Brief 

and sunny as a March day is this 
little play frock. 





Lather and sing 
And raise the roof. 
~’ Soap and water 


Can’t hurt Wet-Pruf. 





i ne Too sophisticated for mud pies .. 
but she's a saucy little maiden, 
still at the fence-climbing, cat tail- 


@ An adhesive tape 
that’s 100% Water- 


















But Absorbine Jr. 
fixed him up 


FTER the store closed on Sat- 

urday nights, my legs used to 
ache so bad I couldn’t sleep,” 
writes J. V.,* a store manager. 


“Finally a friend suggested I try 
rubbing my ankles and calves with 
Absorbine Jr. before I turned in 
at night. That was the answer to 
my trouble. 


“It’s really wonderful how 
Absorbine Jr. seems to relax taut, 
tired muscles and drive away the 
torment of leg ache. I wouldn't 


be without it if it cost double the 
price.” 
For years this remarkable old lin- 


iment has been the good friend of 
countless families. There’s noth- 
ing like it for sore muscles, mus- 
eular aches, sprains and bruises. 
Kills the fungi that cause Ath- 
lete’s Foot, too. And costs very 
little—because a little goes so far. 
All druggists’, $1.25 a bottle. For 
free sample, fill out and mail cou- 
pon below. 


*Based on actual letter from our files 


W. F. YOUNG, INC. 

242 Lyman Bidg., Montreal, Canada 
Gentlemen: I should like personally to test 

Absorbine Jr. Kindly send a free sample to 


ABSORBINE JR. 


(MADE IN CANADA) 
Relieves sore muscles, bruises, 
muscular aches, sprains, 

Athlete’s Foot 












Here's a dangerous pair, this brother and 
sister act. Their marching togs are made 
for stout fellows. 


at 15 cents. 





A really nice little girl goes to her first 
party in a dainty washable print. Descrip- 
tions of patterns on page 79. 


pulling stage. There's knee action 


and to spare in this skirt. 






Pric 





proof, snow- white. 
| Washes clean. Non- 

ravelling, soft, kid-like 

finish that resists soil- 
| ing. Get Wet-Pruf 
| today. Comes in all 
widths and lengths. 


Wet-Pruft 
ADHESIVE TAPE 


@ HANDI-TAPE . .. a ready-made Wet- 
Pruf adhesive strip, 3 inches long 
with a non-ravel gauze pad... is 
ideal for small cuts and wounds. 









Made by a Famous Surgical Dressing House 
BAUER & BLACK, LTD., TORONTO 


Hair 
OFFI: 


I once had ugly hair on my foce and 
Happy! chin , . « was unloved , , . discour- 
ee, Tried depilatories, waxes, Seales 
«seven razors. Nothing was satisfactory. Then I dis- 
covered a simpl pt my inexpensive method. It 
worked! Thousands have won beauty, love, happiness 
with thesecret. My FRE by ye to Overcome 
Superfluous Hair,” explains the method and proves 
actual success. Mailed in plainenvelope. Also tried offer. 
No obligation. Write Mile. Annette Lanzette, 93 
Church St., Dept. C-621, Toronto, Canada. 








re 


Bro vapo-medicated air while 
ou sleep. This is how VAPO. 
SSOLENE acts on Bronchitis, 
Boenchicl Asthma and Catarrh. By 
its gentle, soothing penetration the 
most difficult breathing and soreness 
€ . are more swiftly relieved than by 
- af =e ~ a oven drugless treat- 
— ment for years. Prevents infection 

( pee spreading. At druggists. 
be Gets to the seat of the trouble. 


Send for Booklet No3. V. po-Cresolene 
Co., Miles Bidg., Montreal . 


The Best GRAY HAI it 


Remedy is Made at Home 


You can now make at home a better gray hair remedy 
than you can buy, by following this simple recipe: To 
half pint of water add one ounce bay rum, a small box 
of Orlex Compound and one-fourth ounce of glycerine. 
Any druggist can put this up or you can mix it yourself 
at ve ittle cost. Apply to the hair twice a week 
until che desired shade is obtained. 

Orlex imparts color to streaked, faded 
or gtay hair, makes it soft and glossy and 
takes years A your looks. 

It will, not color scalp, 
is not sticky or greas 
and does not ru off. 
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Whaf SHE TOLD 
WORN-OUT HUSBAND 


She could have reproached him for 
his fits of temper—his “‘all in’”’ com- 
plaints. But wisely she saw in his 
frequent colds, his “‘fagged out,” 
“onedge” condition the very trouble 
she herself had whipped. Constipa- 
tion! The very morn- 
Ying after taking NR 

/ (Nature’s Remedy), as 
sheadvised, he felt like | 
himselfagain—keenly py 
-ppy, cheerful. NR—the (“4 
f 







‘i 


alert, 
safe, dependable, all-vegetable 









laxative and corrective — 
works gently, thoroughly, 
naturally. It stimulates the 
climinative tract to com- 
ete, regular functioning. 
Jon-habit-forming. 
Try a box tonight. 
25c —at druggists, 


TO-NICHT 


TOMORROW ALRICHT 


eH RR 
FREE Beautiful five-color 1936 Calendar Thermometer 
3 Also samples NR and Tums. Send stamp for 


Craw 


postage and packing to The Lewis Medicine ¢ 67 
ford Avenue, Desk 251C 4. Windsor, Ontario 











There are imitations but 
equal this 
made spring 
steel hair grip. 


nothing to 
perfectly 


The first cost 
may be a little 
more than the cheap 
copy but it will out- 
last every competitor and 
maintain its springy hold. 


Supplied plain or waved, 
silk or shell covered and paste set 
for evening wear. Also in larger 
sizes particularly suited to present- 
day hairdressing. 


Made in England by the Patentees— 


KIRBY BEARD & CO. LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Sold by The T. EATON CO., and 
high class stores. 


Vee AY nT al nae 


¥ you wll always have tidly har 








MUSCULAR 
RHEUMATIC 


AUIS 


iF takes more than ‘‘justasalve’’todraw | 
it out. It takes a ‘“‘counter-irritant’’! | 
And that’s what good old Musterole is 
— soothing, warming, penetrating and 
helpful in drawing out local congestion 
and pain when rubbed on the sore, ach- 
ing spots. 

Muscular lumbago, soreness and stiff- 
ness generally yield promptly to this 
treatment, and with continued applica- 
tion, blessed relief usually follows. 

Even better results than the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster. Used by millions 
for 25 years. Recommended by many 
doctors and nurses. All druggists. 
Musterole made in Canada by Musterole 
Company Ltd., Montreal. 















“So soon? Well, you must let me come and 
see you off.” And he made a mental note: 
“Flowers, candy, magazines.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t bother to do that.” 

“Bother! Do you think I'd let you start 
for the wilds ot America without waving a 
bon voyage!’’ More seriously, he said, 
“By the way, Manon, you know our win 
ters aren’t like European winters. You're 
taking plenty of warm things along, aren't 
you?” 

“Yes, plenty, I think.” 

“If you find you need anything, I wish 
you'd call on me, will you? Just write and 
tell me what you need. I’m a dandy little 
shopper.”’ 

She laughed and said she was sure they 
wouldn’t need anything. He stubbornly 
insisted that she might and really hoped 
that she would. His heart was warm with 
sudden solicitude for her. He wished that, 
then and there, he might do something for 
her. He said, ““You must let me hear from 
you often, even if it’s only a post-card.”’ 

She laughed quite gaily at that and he 
was more and more comforted. After all, 
she had enjoyed that day and “Little 
Pitchers” was really not the type of play 
to appeal to an unsophisticated girl. He 
patted her hand and settled back in his 
chair. When Sandor and Corabelle came 
back, they found the two young people 
chatting gaily enough. 


LEIGH DID not see the Benafits again 
until they started on their tour. The next 
day Mr. Stokes gave his new artists a tea 
party, and that evening, Sandor sang at 
a concert for the Musicians’ Emergency 
Fund. The following morning they en- 
trained for their first concert. Mr. Stokes 
was at the station and so was Corabelle 
Ventori and her son. Henry Ventori told 
Manon, “‘Mother’s so crazy about cele- 
brities that I was afraid if I didn’t come 
along, she might join up with you.” 

Manon said, ‘““We would have liked 
that,’’ her eyes darting this way and that, 
in search of Leigh. Then she remembered 
her manners and said, ‘‘I’m so glad you 
did come.” 

He said, “If I could believe that, it’d 
add ten years to my life.” 

Manon laughed, but her laughter caught 
in her throat, for here was Leigh, burdened 
down with bundles. He looked flushed and 
young and happy—happier than he had 
the other day. “Gollv, I thought I'd never 
make it! Got stuck in a traffic jam—”’ 

After that all was confusion—Cora- 
helle’s buoyant chatter, Sandor trying to 
be gallant and count his luggage at the 
same time, Leigh explaining about the 
traffic jam, Mr. Stokes delivering final 
admonitions, everyone hurrving down the 
ramp, trainmen calling. In the Pullman, 
Leigh stood in the middle of the aisle and 
tore open the flower box and pinned three 
white orchids on Manon’s shoulder. The 
lovely, expensive flowers looked a little 
grotesque on the durable serge coat, but 
Manon exclaimed over them and thanked 
him. | 

“Oh, they're so lovely. The loveliest 
flowers I ever had!” 

Her cheeks were scarlet and her eyes | 
brilliant. Her short, unpowdered nose was 

shiny and her hat askew. She stood, with | 
her father on the platform of the car until 
the trainman cried all aboard. Sandor held 
his hat in his hand, bowing and smiling, 
and Manon waved to the quartet outside. 
Corabelle, all sables and smiles, brazen 
hair gleaming under perky little hat; Henry 
with that crooked “No kidding!” grin of 
his; fussy littlhe Mr. Stokes who had seen 
more artists sail and entrain than he cared 
to remember, and Leigh. It was only 
Leigh. Manon saw. Tall, broad, impec- 
cable, with his brown hair bronze under | 
the naked glare of the station lights. | 

“Good-by! Lots of luck. Don’t work | 
too hard. Good-by!” 

Back in their chairs, Sandor put his hat 
on the rack, recounted the bags, sat down 
smiling happily. “Well, well, that was very 
pleasant—a delightful send-off. Delightful 
of Madame Ventori to come—very kind 
and her son, too. And all these presents! | 


These 2 Things 


Combat Cold 
IMMEDIATELY 


Take 2 “ASPIRIN” Tablets 
and drink a full glass of 
water. Repeat treatment in 
2 hours. 


if throat is sore, crush and 
stir 3 “ ASPIRIN’ Tablets in 


14 glass of water. Gargle 
twice. This eases throat 


rawness and soreness 


instantly. 


Why “Aspirin” Works So Fast 


Drop an “Aspirin” tablet into a 
glass of water. 

By the time it hits the bottom of 
the glass it is disintegrating. 


IN 2 SECONDS BY STOP WATCH 
aa An “‘Aspirin’’ tablet 

t_\ starts to disintegrate and 
&> 2) go to work. 

What happens in these glasses 
happens in yourstomach—‘“Aspirin” 
tablets start “taking hold” of pain 
a few minutes after taking. 
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Now Relieve Your Cold “Quick as You Caught It” 


The pictured directions above show 
perhaps the quickest, simplest and 
most modern method yet discovered to 
combat cold and sore throat. 

Your own doctor will approve this 
way. Millions of people have discarded 
“cold killers” and patent nostrums for 
this modern way. It relieves the average 
cold almost as fast as vou caught it. 

Note that all you do is this. 

Two “Aspirin” tablets with a full 
glass of water. 

Three “Aspirin” tablets, crushed 
and dissolved in one-third glass of 
water for use as a gargle. Gargle 
with this mixture twice, holding 
your head well back to permit this 
medicated mixture to reach the irri- 
tated membranes of the throat. 





The “Aspirin” you take internally acts 
to fight a cold almost instantly. AND 
— eases the aches and pains that ac- 
company colds. 

The gargle acts instantly like a local 

anesthetic to soothe pains in the throat 
and to ease irritation. Try this way. 
You will be amazed at how quickly 
you can ease a cold. Be sure, though. 
to get “ASPIRIN” tablets. They dis 
solve almost instantly in the stomach. 
Hence start working almost instantly 
And also, dissolve thoroughly enough 
for use as a gargle. 
@ “Aspirin” Tablets are made in 
Canada. “Aspirin” is the registered 
trade-mark of the Bayer Company, 
Limited. Look for the name Bayer in 
the form of a cross on every tablet. 


\, Demand and Get 


“AS PIRIN® 





From 
Hollywood 


comes this 


New and 
Better 
Nail 


In Eight Smart New Shades 
Popularized in Hollywood 


Leave it to Hollywood’s smart set to 
discover the newer and better things. 
Moon Glow Nail Polish is one of them. 
And now its popularity is sweeping the 
country—Moon Glow Nail Polish is 
being featured by thousands of good 
drug and department stores all over 


You've a treat in store for you if you'll 
only try it. Think of a nail polish that 
will not chip, peel, crack, fade or streak 
—that’s Moon Glow. It’s a superior 
blend of nail polish which goes on more 
smoothly, and sets more lustrously. 
Moon Glow Nail Polish gives your 
nails a soft, moon-like lustre which 
lasts for many days. 


And for this better 
polish, you actually 
pay less. The bottle 
is larger — and it 
costs less. 


Whether you pre- 
fer a cream or a 
clear polish, you 
can take your pick 
from eight differ- 
ent smart Moon 
Glow shades, any 
one of which will 
match or harmon- 
ize with ANY lip- 
stick or rouge. 


Moon GLOow 
NAIL POLISH 


Moon Glow Cosmetic Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. 
36 Caledonia Road, Toronto, Ont. 





Will not chip, 
crack or peel. 
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by JULIE 


“WHAT,” you may ask coldly, on the eve 
of a slight holiday, “have you got in that 
oversized pill-box?”’ 

Whereupon your husband, if he’s fash- 
jon-conscious, will smirk pleasantly and 
reply a little airily: ‘That, my sweet, is 
my hat box. I have my battleship grey in 
there; and here, if you care to investigate, 
is my nigger brown. Aren’t they the cats, 
though?” 

You might as well submit pleasantly and 
take a wifely interest. Because the newest 
hat (strictly masculine) will fold up con- 
veniently in a soft little roll and fit into 
a narrow box which might be one of those 
old cylinder gramophone records, or a 
really worth-while hot dog as to shape. 

Knowing, as we all do, the hat troubles 
men suffer not too gallantly in churches, 
theatres and other public buildings where 
they are called upon by tradition to re- 
main bareheaded, we offered up three loud 
and hearty cheers when we saw the collap- 
sible hats that will be swept in on the spring 
style tide. 

Not that the lighter haberdashery loses 
caste in the transformation. No man, we 





A pproach to Love 


(Continued from page 53) 





He cleared his throat nervously and said, 
“I feel like a brute, cheating you out of the 
theatre.” 

“Please don’t. 
here.”’ 

“You're more forgiving than I deserve.” 

“But you’ve done so much for us to- 
day.” 

“Rubbish!” He leaned toward her and 
said in a loud, hearty voice: ‘Well, now 
that you’ve seen the land of your birth, 
how do you think you’re going to like it?’ 

“Very much. Of course it’s all strange 
and different, but I'm sure I'll get used to 
| 


It’s so much lovelier 





he 
Ives 


for \ 


Collapsible hats of all things.. 


The Scottish peril clings in 


plaids and tartans..and now 


the new Fred Astaire shirt 


assure you, need worry about his dignity. 
Philosophers have missed a big point in 
the difference of the sexes by failing to note 
that while a woman likes a silly hat, it’s 
one of man’s greatest nightmares. There's 
nothing flimsy or fly-by-night about the 
featherweight English felts. They're fine 
fur felt, and although the colors are in the 
darker shades—greys, blues, browns, the 
material is extra light for warm weather. 
And, of course, there’s the tricky little 
box for travelling. 

Yellow streaks along in the color race 
and even shows signs of giving white a 
stiff run for midsummer. There's the plain 
yellow tie, for instance, with summer 
shirts (which may have fused collars 
slightly wider than of yore). 

As to white, you'll see it in plenty of 
linen suits in the more enervating parts of 
our fair Dominion. But mess jackets are 
still reserved for tropical climes. There 
won't be more than a smattering of the 
smart, fresh looking “monkey togs’’ that 
make such a flattering background for 
flowery chiffons in Bermuda and Palm 
Beach resorts. 

At the moment, cashmere squares are 
tops in shirts and wool ties are preferred 
to silk, with Scottish plaids well in the 
lead. Surely the Scottish peril has about 
spent itself. We've been drifting along in 
a sea of plaids and tartans for a good many 
months now; but the thistle has become 
a clinging vine of the first water. 

Just to be a little more specific, we saw 
a good-looking yellow sweater with V neck 
and, of all things, a braided: string belt. 
There are dilly looking rows of buff and 
yellow and green socks, all in solid colors. 
The Fred Astaire shirt is a light blue, rose 
or red, with pleated sleeves and soft collar 
and tucked in the back. And we're saying 
Mr. Astaire is no sissy, so don’t turn your 
nose up at this one, without fair trial. 

There’s a new suede coat in luggage tan, 
with detachable belt and patch pockets. 
Tall daughters or swaggering sisters are 
likely to take readily to this one, if it’s 
left hanging on handy hall racks. ‘‘Vio- 
lent” is the only way we can describe some 
of the plaids in fine wool crepe that we saw 
used for shirts. Could this be a signal for 
national unrest, or is it just an old repres- 
sion breaking bonds? 


“You're planning to stay, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. Father thinks it’s time we settled 
down. He wants me to be a—a—real 
American girl,” and she gave a little laugh. 

“Well, I hope nothing comes of that,’’ he 
said. ‘You're fine just as you are.” 


HE MIGHT have been tossing off a com- 
pliment to a younger sister. She leaned 
back suddenly and her hands that had been 
curled tightly around the chair arms, re- 
laxed and sank into her lap. She said in a 
quick, light voice, “I’m afraid I have a lot 
to learn.” 

“Don’t you worry.” Then he said, “By 
the way, you're giving a concert in Detroit, 
aren't you?” She said yes, she thought so 
and he said. “I’ve some good friends out 
there. I’m going to write them to look you 
up. They’re nice people.” 

He gave her a brief family history of his 
friends in Detroit. He said he was sure 
she’d like them and she said she was sure 
she would. Then he asked her when she 
and Sandor were starting on their tour and 
she said day after tomorrow and he said, 
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This Famous 


HOME DISPENSER 
and 60 size 
Italian Balm 


aman caphes 


a 








@ In response to nation-wide demand, 
Campana now offers through Drug and 
Department stores, its famous 59¢ HOME 
DISPENSER Package. But the supply is 
limited. So purchase your bargain package 
before it is too late. 

Over 24 million Italian Balm Dispensers, 
like the one illustrated in this advertisement 
—full nickel plated and 100% guaranteed — 
have been delivered to Italian Balm users 
in the United States and Canada, And no 
wonder this Dispenser is popular! It holds 
the bottle for you—no capping, no risk of 
bottle breakage. Each press on the plunger 
gives you one drop of Italian Balm — making 
* Canada’s Most Economical Skin Protector” 
still more economical and convenient to use. 

Italian Balm is made from a secret formula 
—combines many scientifically - selected 
ingredients, blended by a secret process. 
There is nothing exactly like it on the world 
market today. 


Campana’ 
Italian Balm 


THE ORIGINAL SKIN SOFTENER 


Campana 
Dreskin 


wr A liquid skin 
[tore cleanser that reaches 

deep into the pores. 
Combats Aicoks 
heads, coarse pores, 
oily and “faded” 
skin. It permits 
clogged pores to 
breathe natural! 
because it Sena 
izes alkali. Alkali, which dries and ages 
your skin, and clogs the pores, is present 
in soap and water and many cleansing 
| and vanishing creams. At drug and de- 
partment stores in 50c bottles. 
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I 
IS YOUR CHILD ALWAYS ANAEMIC ? 


by 


I AM OFTEN consulted by mothers ) 
J. W. McCullough, M.D. 


because their children are pale, have 
dark rings under the eyes or tire easily. 
These mothers want to know if their 
children are poor blooded. If such 
children are anaemic it is often because 
of some illness, as measles, whooping 
cough or scarlet fever that they have 


They take colds, bronchitis and other 
infections readily. Anaemia occurring 
between 11% to four months occurs in 
babies that are born too soon, in pre- 


had. ture infants and in twins 
Anaemia or “poor blood,” as it is ae " 


called, is common in babies and rather 


rare in schoolchildren. Anaemia in Fourth Month 


In children of four months to four 
years, this form of anaemia is due to 
bad feeding, to a diet of milk or milk 
and cereal which is deficient in iron. 
Babies are not usually brought to the 
doctor because they have anaemia, but 
because they have a running ear, bron- 
chitis or diarrhoea which form the real 
cause of the existing anaemia. 


Babies Not Born With Anaemia 


A baby is rarely anaemic when born. 
In the first month of life this condition 
may exist because of loss of blood for 
some reason or because of destruction 
of the blood cells. Between four months 
and four years the deficiency of iron is 
brought about in some cases by an 
infection. Schoolchildren rarely have 
anaemia except from loss of blood or 
some serious disease. 


What of Prevention? 


Anaemia means an inadequate sup- 
ply of iron. Giving iron to the nursing 
mother helps her, but it does not get to 
the baby because the milk does not 
carry the medicine. Iron given to the 
mother during her pregnancy has some 
effect in this direction, and every preg- 
nant women should have large doses in 
the last three months. 

To prevent anaemia in a baby, it 
should have iron in some form from two 
months until after a year or eighteen 
months. If breast-fed the iron may be 
given in a mixture; if bottle-fed the 
best way is to use dried milk in which 
the iron is incorporated. 

After eighteen months, vegetable 
foods containing iron, such as spinach, 
serve to maintain the supply. 

The thing to fear in an anaemic 
infant is the high chance of infection. 


Anaemia in First Month 


Some infants have internal bleeding, 
oozing of blood, or there is a tendency 
to bleed from an injury however slight. 
The latter are “‘bleeders.’’ There is a 
curious family affection known as hae- 
mophilia, where a_ slight blow, the 
extraction of a tooth or other injury 
provokes bleeding which is difficult to 
stop. This malady is transmitted by 
the mother to her male children, not to 
the females. Certain royal families are 
cursed by this inheritance which has 
served to keep its victims off the 
throne. 

The blood of some infants is des- 
troyed by a process called haemolysis. 
In this process the coloring matter of 
the blood becomes separated from the 
blood cells and appears in the blood 
stream. The process of separation is 
brought about by certain substances in 
the blood, by chemicals, by freezing or 
by the action of distilled water. The 
danger of anaemia in infants is that 
they are unable to resist infection. 


Your Question Box 


Question—I have found your ar- 
ticles very helpful. Please tell me what 
to do for my little girl, two years old. 
She has a rash [Continued on next page} 


























A MONTHLY SERVICE — Dr. J. W. S. McCullough, who contributes these articles 
monthly, will answer questions sent to Chatelaine concerning the care of babies. 
A stamped, addressed envelope should be enclosed if a private answer is desired. 
Free pre-natal and post-natal letters are available by writing to the Mothercraft 
Service of Chatelaine. These are issued by the Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare through its Child Hygiene Section and the Department of Public 
Health, 
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(And GOOD-BYE Cold!) 





ITTLE rascal! He doesn’t have the 
time for colds. The ice is thick— 

a snowman’s waiting to be finished 
—the long hill is right for coasting. 


Small boys are better off outdoors in 
winter. Even lessons wait for play- 
time! And sick days from colds 
aren’t fair at all... 


Appreciating this, most mothers use 
the “good-night way” of fighting 
colds—Vicks VapoRub on throat 
and chest at bedtime. VapoRub 
helps end colds sooner for their 
children as surely as it did for them. 


Two generations of mothers have 
proved the dependability of the 
good Vicks formula. 


DIRECT RELIEF 


As soon as it is rubbed on, VapoRub 
attacks the cold direct—two ways at 
once: (1) by stimulation through the 
skin, like a poultice or plaster; (2) 
by inhalation of its penetrating 
medicated vapors, released by body 
heat and breathed in direct to irri- 
tated air-passages. 

Through the night, this combined 
poultice-and-vapor action soothes 
the membranes—loosens phlegm— 
eases difficult breathing—helps 
break congestion. Often, by morn- 
ing the worst of the cold is over. 






-.- BEST FOR 
CHILDREN’S COLDS 


VicKS VAPORUB 


AVOIDS “DOSING” 


The “good-night” treatment of 
VapoRub is preferred by mothers, 
too, for its kindness to little stom- 
achs—no constant internal dosing, 
this way, to upset digestion and 
hinder appetite, thus lowering body 
resistance when it is most needed. 
This modern treatment is external 
—and safe. VapoRub can be used 
freely—and as often as needed— 
even on the youngest child. 


No wonder that in Canadian homes 
the familiar blue jar of Vicks Vapo- 
Rub has become the family standby 
—to help end colds quicker. 


For Better 
Home-Control of Colds 


Help your family to have fewer 
colds and shorter colds—by fol- 
lowing Vicks Plan for Better 
Control of Colds. This com- 
mon-sense, medically sound 
Plan has been tested in ex- 
tensive clinics — and further 
proved through everyday use 
in thousands of homes. Full de- 
tails of the Plan come in each 
package of Vicks VapoRub. 













.. JUST AS GOOD 
FOR ADULTS, TOO.. 











BABYS PRICELESS 
RITAGE 











| 
| 
PROTECT IT FROM 

NEEDLESS RISK 
| 







STERILIZED... 
Si oo WHITE 


AND VERY SOFT 
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QUALITY tenvouc2 


Leigh must have thought we were in dan- 
ger of starving; so much candy—fruit, too! 
Magazines! Most generous of him. And 
your flowers are lovely, dear.” 

“They are, aren’t they?” Manon said 
and touched them lingeringly. 

But the color was fading from her 
cheeks. She laid her palm against her 
throat. It felt full and hot and ached intol- 
erably. She knew now, what she had sus- 
pected the other night, that all those un- 
finished sentences between them would 
never be finished, now. To be sure, he had 
been all that was devoted and kind. At 
parting he had taken her hand and smiled 
into her eyes and told her she was to take 
care of herself. ‘Take care of yourself, 
darling!” But she knew that “‘darling” for 
the inconsequential thing it was, now. And 
he had not asked her when she was coming 
back to New York. 

Leigh, tramping back through the 
station, thought of Manon’s bright face 
when she had seen the flowers and candy 
and that elegant stack of magazines, and 
was happy. He had absolved himself. He 
was at peace with his conscience. Before 
he started his car, he made a note—‘‘Tele- 
grams to Benafits."". He mustn't forget. 
Mr. Stokes had given him their itinerary 
He would send a telegram for every concert 

He did remember to send one. 


SANDOR BENAFIT, noted baritone, and 
Manon Benafit—fresh from their Euro- 
pean triumphs—”’ 

Manon first saw rural America through 
a drift of golden leaves. She saw peaceful 
valleys like giant bowls full of giant flowers 
and noble red and russet hills with little 
towns clinging to their flanks like huddled 
sheep. From the train window she saw 
October die and November come and go. 
Then there were miles of frozen fields and 
the cities looked grey and stark, the vil- 
lages helpless in the winter wind. 

The first snow came out of the west to 
meet them at Larchdale, a neat, small Ohio 
town. Here they were to be the house guests 
of the Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee of the League for the Advance- 
ment of Music—-a Mrs. Van Kleek, who 
sent her comfortable, heated car to the 
station to meet them. More often than not 
they were taken in like this by some lady 
—their husbands seldom figured very 
prominently in these affairs—active in the 
cultural enterprises of her community. 


MANON MET Mrs. Van Kleek’s daugh- 
ter at dinner. Her name was Esther but 
everyone called her Eppie. She was very 
pretty, slim and tall and fair. Her little 
head looked as though it had just come out 
of a fluted mold, and her evening dress had 
no back and the front was anchored to her 
neck by the most tenuous of jewelled hal- 
ters. The other young women were very 
like her and each other. Their faces, with 
the bright red hearts of mouths and lacy 
lashes and pink cheeks, reminded Manon 
of valentines. The young men were all tall 
and vigorous and immaculate. At table, 
Manon had a blonde boy on her left, a dark 
boy on her right. The blonde boy puzzled 
her by saying almost as soon as they were 
seated, “I don’t get it. I give up. What's 
the answer?” 

“The answer to what?” Manon asked 
him. 

“You. That trick dress.” 

She smiled. ‘This is a Breton peasant 
dress, the kind of dress they wear for Sun- 
day and important occasions.” 

“Oh,” he said lamely. “You play the 
piano, don’t you?”” Manon said she did 
and he said, “I know a girl who plays—by 
ear. After she has heard a thing once, she 
can play it right off.” 

Manon said, ‘She must be very clever.” 

“Yeah,” he said and discovered his soup. 
Later he took her back to the drawing- 
room for coffee. He was silent for a long 
time and then he blurted, ‘Well, how do 
you like America?” 

“T like it very much,” Manon said. “I 
am an American, you know.” 

“You are!” he said. He couldn’t have 


{Continued on page 73} 
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Toys do not always 
quieten the 
‘cross’ baby 


Graduate nurse tells of 
treatment used for her 
own baby girl. 










IT requires only a small inner disturbance 
to make baby fretful and refuse to play. Re- 
move this trouble and she soon plays happily 
again, or sleeps restfully. A graduate nurse 
tells of the treatment she found successful 
for her own “cross” baby girl: 


“My little girl was a small delicate 
baby at birth, always constipated and 
cross. When she was a month old I 
bought a box of Baby’s Own Tablets 
and was so pleased with the results 
obtained I have used them constantly 
ever since, when baby has been cross, 
feverish, teething, or at the first sign of 
a cold. She has had no serious illness 
and I now have a normal, healthy five- 
year-old who has had no corrective 
other than Baby’s Own Tablets.” 

Mrs. C——, Freeman, Ont. 


Countless mothers have found Baby’s 
Own Tablets effective for fretfulness, simple 
fevers, teething, colds, constipation, diar- 
rhoea, upset stomach, colic and other minor 
ailments of childhood. They are sweet-tast- 
ing; correct in dosage and are certified safe 
even for the most delicate child. 25c at 
your druggist’s. 


© A liberal sample will be sent free upon 
request. Write to Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Co., 6 Court Street, Brockville, Ont. 
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INDIVDUAL CARTONS ONLY 10° 


1-34 ALBERT SOAPS LTO. MONTREAL 


T-RVT 
Sick a 








BY APPOINTMENT 
to families who wish te avoid loss and dispute 
over personal and household belongings. For house- 
hoid and personal linen, for school and travelling. 


CASH’S NAMES are dainty, practical and 
quickly sewn on sheerest garment or attached with 
Cash's No-Se Cement. From your dealer or direct. 


TRIAL OFFER : Send 15c. for 1 doz. of your own 
first name and sample tube of No-So Cement. 
CASH'S, 16 Grier St., - Belleville, Ont. 


CASH'S | 3 doz -$159 6 doz-$222 NO-SO Cement 
NAMES | 9 doz -$259 12 doz $3929 25% atube 


~~ 
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: Should Canadian Publishers Move 


to Buffalo, Detroit or Minneapolis? 


Publication Costs There Would Be Twenty to Thirty Per Cent 


Lower Than in Canada 


Publications so produced would come into Canada free of all duties, 
sales and excise taxes, and would get the full benefit of lower costs of 
raw materials and plant equipment prevailing in the United States. 
The savings effected could be used to render even greater service to 
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Canadian readers. 


Vigorous Canadian Periodicals 
Vital to National Welfare 


Informed Canadians who take an interest in national 
affairs, who know the problems of agriculture, industry 
and government, realize that Canadian farm journals, 
business newspapers and magazines have reached the 
place where they are superior, in value of service ren- 
dered to Canadians, to publications produced anywhere. 


Because of our peculiar national problems and our 
diversified interests and industry, Canada, if she is to 
progress as she should, must have a distinctively Cana- 
dian periodical literature of the highest type. We must 
make national progress by better citizenship and greater 
efficiency. These depend upon better understanding and 
greater knowledge which, in turn, are brought about by 
the dissemination of scientific and technical information, 
and the discussion of national problems, through such 
periodicals. 


Canadian periodicals have made a great contribution 
to the welfare of the people of Canada. They plan to 
make further advances in the production of a periodical 
literature that stamps Canada as a nation outstanding in 
cultural, governmental and industrial achievements. 
Standing between Canadians and the full development 
of a Canadian periodical literature, adequate to Canada’s 
growth and needs, is the legislative handicap of added 
costs of raw materials and equipment, as compared with 
similar costs in foreign countries. 


On January 1, 1936, Canada’s Government Made 
United States Periodicals Duty and Tax Free But 
Left Canadian Periodicals Heavily Taxed, With 
Duties, Sales and Excise Taxes on Materials. 


Tariffs and taxes imposed on Canadian magazines and 
periodicals, but not applied to United States publica- 
tions, amount to hundreds of thousands of dollars annu- 
ally. The prosperity of every Canadian, and Canada’s 
progress as a nation, is bound up in this problem. 


Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King has gone on record 
(July 1931): 


“All advances that are made in civilization 
are the result of ideas, and in any way to pre- 
clude the possibility of a good idea having its 
opportunity of fruition to the full in any 
quarter is to retard to that extent the progress 
of civilization itself... .. I deplore any tax 
which will in any way restrict the widest 
spread of views and ideas throughout com- 
munities, particularly communities that are 
neighbours.” 


Mr. King’s government has applied this policy to United 
States publications. Consistency demands that Mr. 
King’s government complete the application of this policy 
by freeing Canadian Periodicals to Widen the Spread of 
Canadian Ideas Throughout Canadian Communities and 
Provinces. 


The question, “Should Canadian Publishers move 
| to Buffalo, Detroit or Minneapolis?” is one for the people 


7 of Canada to answer through their parliament. 


PUBLISHED BY CANADIAN NATIONAL NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS ASSOCIATION, TORONTO 











Use KLEENEX, not handkerchiefs 
to prevent spread of germs...to 
avoid a raw, tender nose 


TOP risking your children’s 

health! Adopt the protection 

doctors and nurses recommend— 
use Kleenex during a cold. 

Think! —when you use a hand- 
kerchief, germs escape by the 
millions. No wonder a cold 
spreads! 

But this can’t happen with 
Kleenex! It holds germs. They 
can’t get away, can’t spread your 
cold! 


@ Do not accept | 
inferior tissues as 
substitutes for 
Kleenex. There is 

only one Kleenex. 

To be sure you get 

it ask for it by 
name. 


And talk about comfort — 
your nose feels the difference! 
Instead of using wet, scratchy 
handkerchiefs over and over, you 
use a fresh, gentle Kleenex Tissue 
each time. Destroy it, and destroy 
germs with it! That ends the job 
of washing dozens of germ-laden 
handkerchiefs during a cold. 















NOW... 
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something like prickly heat over her feet 
and legs. It is so itchy that her scratching 
makes it bleed. (Diet detailed). 

My baby, nine months old, was circum- 
cised at birth and is not completely healed 


yet. What can I do for this?—(Mrs.) 
C. A. H., Milton, P.E.I. 
Answer—The rash needs the most 


soothing application you can find. I should 
stop the oatmeal for a time and apply: 
Equal parts of liquor plumbi subacetatis 
dil. and liquor carbonis detergens. Get a 
{-oz. mixture of this from your druggist 
and sop the parts twice a day with it. 
Take the boy to see your doctor, 


* e . 


Question—Please send a formula for 
my 4-months baby who weighs 15 Ibs. 
I have copied out the 6 to 9 months one 
from last month's Chatelaine. He won't 
take orange juice. What others can I give 
him?—(Mrs.) M. D., Fenelon Falls, Ont. 

Answer—A useful formula for 4 to 6 
months is: 

Milk, 25 oz. 

Water, 15 oz. 

Granulated sugar, 1! oz. (3 level table- 
spoonfuls) in five feedings at 4-hour inter- 
vals. Cod-liver oil one teaspoonful before 
each of four feedings. Try tomato juice or 
prune juice. The baby book sent you will 
give further information. 


: > * 
Question—I would like some informa- 


tion about thumb-sucking. My little girl, 
four years old, sucks her thumb at night. 


What can I do to stop the habit?—(Mrs.) 
A. V. S., Blaine Lake, Sask. 
Answer—Habits like thumb sucking 


are due to the fact that the little one has 
not been kept busy enough. The daytime 
habit is eradicated by keeping the child so 


Llow to Draw 
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occupied that she forgets the habit. If her 
attention is continually called to it by a 
variety of corrective measures, the habit 
is kept up. It may be controlled at night 
by confining the hands inside the sleeves 
of the jacket. Never mention any child 
habit in the presence of a child. 


+ e * 


Question—-Our boy, 4 years old, is of 
a mild Mongolian type. Are there books 
that would help parents in the training? 
Please advise.—(Mrs.) J. P., Bronte, Ont. 

Answer-—One of the best books on the 
subject for parents is “Opening Doors’’ by 
the late Dr. John Thomson, of Scotland. 
It might be procured from McAinsh & 
Co., Book Publishers, 388 Yonge St., 
Toronto. 

A child of this tvpe requires careful and 
patient teaching. In time he may learn 
to do very well. Improvement will not be 
sudden. It will come by getting him to do 
little things over and over again. You will 
soon discover the things he can do best. Let 
him do things such as feeding and dressing 
which he can do for himself. Encourage 
him to do things which at first are difficult, 
but do not at first ask him to do too dith- 
cult tasks, as failure will discourage him. 
Success is helpful. 

Anything that is not mischief will do 
him a great deal of good. Always encour- 
age anything harmless that he does of his 
own accerd. This will please him. Never 
let him get into the habit of making faces 
or noises that you would not allow other 
children to do. If he seems to notice too 
little, encourage him to look at and listen 
to and handle anything he is taken up with. 
Do your best, as I am sure you will, to 
keep him in good health by the use of the 
best food and clothing and by taking him 
outdoors as much as possible. No one 
knows how much these children will 
improve. That will depend upon the 
trouble you take. 


Funny Pictures 


by JACK McLAREN 


YOU WILL FIND THAT IN ORDER TO DRAW 
f THE HANDS WELL YOU WILL HAVE TO 
Lesson Five WORK HARD AND PRACTICE OFTEN, HERE 


ARE SIXTEEN 


THE 


USEFUL. 


DIFFERENT VIEWS OF 
HANDS WHICH YOU WILL FIND VERY 
PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 
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“SPOTLESS—SNOWY-CLEAN 


almost without rubbing 
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CCl used to wear myself out—rub- 


bing—rubbing—the streaky dirt from 
neckbands and cuffs. Then a neigh- 
bour told me that PAND G Naphtha is 
made especially to get out this stub- 
born kind of dirt 
I’m using P AND G—and don't do 


any hard rubbing at all! 99 


much faster. Now 
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Read how P an» G works faster 
on dirty spots! Two special ingredients 
lift out grimed-in dirt! 


Count up the neckbands—cuffs— grimy 
spots—in one wash! Think of the hard 
rubbing you’d save—with P anp G 
Naphtha Soap! P anp G contains two 
special ingredients to make it lift out 
deep dirt—faster! 


Special suds-builder in P anp G —the 
same rich tropical oil used to make 

poo soaps extra-lathery—extra fast 
to dissolve grease. Builds thick, tight 
bubbles that work quicker than big, 
loose, watery bubbles. 


Special dirt-loosener in P snp G— 
helps soften the water—actually helps 
the suds remove the dirt. 


Try this P anp G rub-saving method. 
Rub all extra-soiled spots with P anp G. 


Concentrate this rich soap on the concen- 
trated dirt. Roll up to soak. P AND G’s 
special grease-dissolving suds get busy 
—loosen every speck of dirt. Now—just 
a light rub gets stubborn places clean! 
spotless! snowy-white! 


Even if you use a machine—you still 
need P AND G Naphtha to save rubbing. 
And P Anp G cuts down that gray hard- 
water soap scum—rinses clothes whiter. 
Try P anp G—the white easy-rinsing 
soap! 

Amazing economy! One big, sudsy 
cake of P AND G does a hundred-piece 
wash—but it costs only a few cents. 
Stock up on P AND G White Naphtha 
Soap today. It stays fresh. Quick to give 
rich, grease-dissolving suds that speed 
through dishes and cleaning. 





Pann G GIVES YOU 2 EXTRA-HELPERS 














EASY ON HANDS... 
FAST FOR DISHES 





Save rubbing! P AND G 
is scientifically made 
with a richer suds-build- 
ing ingredient —a special 
dirt-loosening ingre- 
dient —that work out 
dirt faster. Use PANDG 
White Naphtha Soap. 
Spare yourself rubbing. 
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Pink and white tulips in a Chinese bowl. 


MIARCH BLOOMNIS 


by JEAN ALEXANDER 


MARCH WINDS—muddy lanes—house- 


cleaning! 

But that’s only half the picture. 

The other half has to do with lengthen- 
ing days, with vivid blossoming of shop 
windows, with spring just over the next 
hilltop. 

And if you’d prefer it at closer range, 
how about one of these fresh bouquets to 
brighten your living room? Setting, as well 
as season, must be taken into consideration 
when making your choice. 

The purple Violets, always among the 
most popular of the spring flowers, can 
be most effectively arranged in a fat 
yellow jug;or try combining them 
with a few narcissus, or a single 
pink rose, for accent in a crystal 
vase. 

If your flowers are to be used 
in a low bowl for tea or dinner 
table, be sure to choose those 
with sturdy stems. Carnations, 
despite their popularity for other 
purposes, are not the most suc- 
cessful in this arrangement. But 
golden daffodils, tulips and other 
thick-stemmed blossoms are ex- 
cellent. 

Springtime brides, always in 
search of original ideas for their 
bouquets, have a new favorite in 
bouvardia. Just now, florists 
report, this fragrant little star- 
shaped flower is steadily replac- 
ing the time-honored lily of the 
valley, in combination with bri- 
dal roses. Nine out of every ten 
bouquets created by one Toronto 
flower shop this season have been 
fashioned with Madame Butter- 
fly roses accented by bouvardia. 
Orchids, partly because of their 
famed rarity, come a close second 
in appeal, and Canada, with the 
second largest orchid collection 
on the continent, is able to secure 
them at reasonable prices. 

Since spring opens a new 
season of welcome informality, 
however, it’s small wonder that 
most hostesses prefer the less 
sophisticated blossoms for house- 
hold decoration. Typical of the 
favorite arrangements are the 
flowers pictured here. 

A Chinese goose regards with 





complacent approval the blossoming of 
pink and white tulips in the fat Chinese 
bowl beside them. He’s on a teakwood 
base, and so is the flower container with 
its multi-colored floral motifs scattered 
over a glazed surface. 

All the stately dignity of ivory lilies on 
Easter altars is embodied in the simple 
arrangement of three exquisite blooms in a 
tall Royal Winton pitcher. The vase is 
without color accent, its only ornamenta- 
tion the raised lily leaves curving about it. 

The flowers, their containers and the 

accompanying ornaments are from the 

Robert Simpson Company Ltd., Toronto 


Ivory tints in lily petals and pitcher. 
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This well-known Dietitian of one of 
Montreal’s largest apartment-hotel restaurants 
shows how she makes her favorite recipe 





“Never take chances with doubtful baking powder,’’ Miss Moir 
says, “Use MAGIC if you want the best results.” 















1, First, measure 2 cups of sifted flour and 2. Then carefully measure }4 teaspoonful of 3. Sift all the dry ingredients—that is flour, 
3 teaspoons of MAGIC BAKING POW- salt and 1 tablespoonful of sugar into the baking powder, salt and sugar—together into 
DER into flour sifter placed in bowl. other dry ingredients. mixing bowl. 


4. Now, carefully break two eggs in- §. Add 1 cup of milk, a little ata 6. Next measure out 4 tablespoons 1 Mix batter well by stirrmmg. Do 8. Have your mufkin tins greased 


to the mixing bowl containing the time, to make a rather stiff batter, of butter or other shortening. Melt not beat. The batter should be just and ready ahead of time. Fill each 
sifted dry ingredients. and with a light motion beat well and allow it to cool, then add it to soft enough to pour as shown in one half full of batter. 
until smooth the mufhn batter. the next picture. 








iT TAKES LESS THAN i¢ WORTH 
OF MAGIC for muffins like these... 


Don’t risk failures. Bake with Magic and be sure. 
Magic gives successful baking because it always 
leavens perfectly. That's why Canada’s leading 
cookery experts use and recommend it. Order a tin 
—today! It costs so little to use Magic—actually 
less than 1¢ per baking. 





Sree nnn cereale etenimntiialetiiiamieaiaaad aaa 
| SEND COUPON FOR FREE MAGIC COOK BOOK ' 

! CONTAINS NO 
| Gillett Products, Fraser Ave., Toronto 2 | ALUM=This 
statement on 
' Please send me free copy of the Magic Cook Book. i every tin is your 
{ } Suarantee that 
‘ or . . ; . 1 i Magic Baking 
9. Bake in moderate oven at 400° F. for about 10. Serve muffins hot in napkin on hot plate, ; Name } Powder is free 
18 to 20 minutes. Muffins should be delicately immediately after taking from the oven. And ' | se emer any 
' . . : : A i armful ingredi- 

browned on top and sides when done. for perfect results use Magic Baking Powder ; Address oa to 
Pike on ashe dha dintntaabasaeaiemmesen dbs bhendwad a ates seen. ..--—) MADE IN CANADA 











The Can-Opener (Goes 


Round and Round 


And sood food comes out here-- 
to give you new food values for 


any meal, any day, anywhere oe 





Snow Caps — peach halves 
stuffed with dates and nuts, 
the top part rolled in shred- 
ded cocoanut are delicious. 


"VE SAID before and I say again that the can-opener is 


among the greatest emancipators. Time was when 

good cooks looked down their noses at it, but much 

water has flowed under bridges since then. Modern 
housekeepers see it differently; they regard it as the key to 
excellent food and a vast variety of the world’s finest 
flavors. nh 

The can and its contents know no limit of place or 
season. Or rather they know them all and have made them 
into one. No need to go to Boston for a pot of pork and 
beans, to Hawaii for pineapple, Mexico for tamales or our 
own sea-coast for kippers and clam chowder. No need to 


Harvested at the peak of 
perfection, cleaned, packed, 
sealed and cooked in the 
can without delay, they are 
an excellent means of in- 
cluding fresh food in diet. 


travel halfway round the globe to eat some particular dish 
or product. You may have them all—-with the exception 
of missionary and a few other specialties—on your kitchen 
shelves, their flavor as good and their quality often better 
than they are “‘on location.” ee 

What I mean, if you haven’t already guessed it, is tha: 
you can buy good food in cans. No right-minded woman 
would try to run her house without them—and these are 
the reasons. 

Because canned goods bring variety any day to any meal 
and any course—the morning appetizer, the dinner cock- 
tail, the soup, main course, salad, dessert and even beverage. 
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by 


HELEN G. CAMPBELL 









Canned spaghetti and saus- 
ages is a grandcombination 


There is a long list of 


fruits and fruit juices, 
vegetables, soups, fish, 
shell fish. meat, syrup, 


and so on, ready to serve 
as they are or to be the 
starting-point of many 
dishes and the finishing 
touch to a host of others. 

Because they are an 
excellent means of includ- 
ing fresh food in the diet. 
For they are fresh-_har- 
vested at the very peak 
of perfection, cleaned, 
packed, sealed and cooked 
in the can without delay. 
To this end the canneries 
are located near orchards. 
fields, waters or other 
sources of supply. and in 
this way canned goods are 
delivered to us with all 
their freshness still upon 
them. 

Because they retain the 
fine flavor and food value 
of the original product; 
the minerals and vitamins 
are all there sealed in the 
can and waiting to do 
their duty by us. Indeed, 
due to scientific methods of processing, canned fruit and 
vegetables—notably spinach, peas, tomatoes and peaches, 
apple sauce—are richer in vitamin C than the raw products 
which have stood for some time before use or have been 
cooked in an open kettle at home. 

Because they are safe-—clean, free from bacteria and 
protected by their sturdy airtight containers. In short, 
wholesome and appropriate food. 

Because they are convenient—-save time, effort. and 
often embarrassment. With a shelf or two well stocked 
with day to day varieties and some carefully chosen 
specialties, you're prepared to serve attractive interesting 
meals no matter how busy the day or who drops in on you 
unawares. The canner has done all the tedious preliminaries 
for you; you have merely to open the tin and make the most 
of the contents as ingenuity inspires you. The can is handy, 
too, as a container for any portion of the food not used: 
it is clean, sanitary and harmless, so you may set your 
mind at rest on that score. 

Because canned foods are space savers, and in today's 
kitchen space is at a premium. You don’t have to give 
up any of it to bones, stones, parings and other waste, for 
everything in the can is good. Keep them in neat, orderly 
array—the staples easily get-at-able and the specialties 
where you can set your eye and hand on them. 

Because of their economy. You [Continued on page 82} 
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_ Westinghouse 
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among,,your cherishéd ambitions, here's wel- 
come news for you . . the New Golden Jubilee 
Westinghouse Refrigerator! 
Beautiful.. yes! A triumph of modern design with 
a graceful simplicity that cannot be outmoded. 


I the ovnership of an electric refrigerator is 


But even more important than outward beauty is 
its ability to supply unfailing, uninterrupted 
and completely automatic protection of your food 
..and the time-tested dependability only pro- 
vided by the Westinghouse hermetically sealed 
mechanism. 
The Golden Jubilee Westinghouse is the ONLY 
electric refrigerator to offer you all of the five 
vital advantages which you want and should have 
... the extra reliability, conveniences and econo- 
mies which make the Westinghouse Dual-auto- 
matic Refrigerator FIRST CHOICE of Canadian 
homemakers. 


¥% DEPENDABILITY 


Unfailing protection of both refrigerator and its contents, 
even under abnormal conditions—the exclusive Dual-auto- 


matic feature. 


% LONG LIFE 


Hermetically-sealed mechanism, with forced-draught cooling 
—another exclusive Westinghouse advantage.  All-stee]l 
cabinets of lifetime beauty finished in lustrous Dulux. 


*% CONVENIENCE _ tf 
The greatest array of convenience features ever offered, in- TTT ‘ : 


cluding seven-point temperature selector ; Ad-a-Shelf ; Built- 
in vegetable crisper and fruit drawer ; built-in electric light 
and Ejecto-Cube Ice Trays. 

Precision - built mechanism, 


a 
*” FAST SERVICE 5 sealed in steel, needs no oil- 
High speed Sanalloy Froster ; fast freezing shelf ; constant- ing attention or adjustment. 
cold operation. Fastest freezing of desserts and ice-cubes 


* E Cc oO N © M y Whether you are using any other type of refrigeration or no refrigeration 
efrigerator will save you 


Fa a re aes a ee at all. ..the Westinghouse Dual-automatic 
Lowest, cpsesting cost by gesapecetive sect. Lowest montane: more than its cost! Ask your Westinghouse dealer about the new 
eee aoe ae ee ey SS - , economy models and the latest low-payment terms. 
CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE CO., LIMITED - HAMILTON, ONT. 


And the Westinghouse FIVE YEAR WARRANTY on the 


entire sealed-in mechanism on every one of the eight models. 





‘Branches in all principal cities throughout Canada 
New Ejecto-Cube Ice Tray... 
releases zero-cold ice cubes 
at a touch of the lever 













a‘ ur Westinghouse 
eo dealer will be glad to 
supply a copy or 
nte to Canadian 
Westinghouse Co 
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DUAL-AUTOMATIC ® HERMETICALLY SEALED ¢ FORCED-DRAUGHT COOLING ¢ FIVE YEAR WARRANTY 
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\ ’] Ly Do TI ey 
Go That Wa y? 


DOESN'T often happen, but 
even the most skilled and careful 
of us may have our cooking go 
wrong once in a blue moon. The 

cake may fall, the custard separate, 
the mayonnaise curdle or some other 
disappointing failure result for appar- 
ently no reason at all. But, of course, 
there is a reason—something that 
caused that disaster; and where 
there’s a cause there’s a cure. So the 
thing to do is to discover what hap- 
pened to make today’s cake fall short 
of perfection and make sure that the 
Same thing doesn’t happen tomorrow. 
' Maybe you'll find the cause and 
cure of your occasional failure in the 
points we are discussing here. 

If the cake is undersized, the cause 
may be insufficient baking powder or 
soda, a pan too large for the recipe 
used, or an oven temperature which 
was too high. 

It is easy to guard against these 
mistakes by using a tested and ap- 
proved recipe. By using a pan of suit- 
able type and size; the rule is to have 
the pan two-thirds full of the batter. 
By baking at the correct temperature; 
the way to be sure is to use an oven 
thermometer. 

If the cake runs over the pan, there 
may be too much batter in the pan, 
the oven temperature may be too 
low, or there may be too much bak- 
ing powder or soda. The cures sug- 
gest themselves. 

If the cake rises, then falls, it may be 
the effect of too much leavening, of 
too much shortening or of too much 
sugar. Here again is shown the impor- 
tante of using a tested recipe and of 
measuring correctly. Be careful, too, 
if you substitute another baking pow- 
der for the one suggested: there are 
differences, so read the label. Fats, 
too, vary in their shortening power, 
but as a rule, solid fats can be used 
interchangeably. 

A cake may fall, too, if it is insuffi- 
ciently baked. Test it with a wire 
cake tester, which should come out 
clean when inserted in the centre of 
the cake. The cake should be well risen and browned, 
should have shrunk from the sides of the pan and the 
surface should spring back when pressed lightly with the 

er. 

If the cake rises unevenly, it may be the result of uneven 
heat in the oven, of the oven grate not being level, or of 
batter spread unevenly in the pan. As a rule the middle of 
the centre rack of the oven has the most even heat. It also 
helps if one pan is not placed directly over another and if 
the oven is not crowded. If your oven has peculiarities of 
its own, try placing the racks at different levels until you 
find the most satisfactory position for baking your cakes. 

If the cake burns on the sides, it may be for the same 
reasons as the uneven rising—uneven heat, over too full, 
poor position in the oven, or the oven temperature may be 


too high. 






Don’t be downhearted when your cooking is 


disappointing. There’s always a cure says 


M. Frances Hucks. Study this page to find it ! 


If the cake cracks or humps on the top, the reason may be 
too much flour, (flour packs on standing, so be sure to sift 
according to instructions); or not enough liquid, or the fact 
that the oven temperature was too high at first and a crust 
formed before the gas had expanded sufficiently. 

If the crust is cracked and sticky, there may be too much 
sugar. Use the exact amount called for, preferably a fine 
granulated sugar. Damp flour may be responsible. To 
avoid this in damp weather, sift the flour several times 
before the open door of a hot oven and cool before using. 
Then, too, if the cake is not baked enough, the crust will 
be sticky. 

If the crust is hard and tough, the cake has been baked too 
long or at too high a temperature. Totgh crust also results 
from too much flour, or not enough shortening or sugar. 
Once again, use tested recipes and accurate measurements. 
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If the crust doesn’t brown nicely, 
there may be insufficient sugar, short- 
ening or leavening, or the oven tem- 
perature may not be hot enough, par- 
ticularly during the last period of 
baking. 

If the cake ts heavy and close grained, 
it may be the result of too much 
shortening, too much sugar or too 
much liquid, too many or insuffi- 
ciently beaten egg yolks, overmixing 
of the batter or incorrect baking 
temperature. 

If the cake ts soggy, the cause may 
be not enough leavening, too much 
liquid, damp flour, too-soft shorten- 
ing, insufficient mixing of ingredients 
or insufficient heat*in the lower part 
of the oven. 

If the cake has a coarse uneven grain, 
it may be because it was baked too 
slowly, because there was too much 
leavening, or because the shortening 
and sugar were insufficiently creamed. 
Incomplete mixing of ingredients is 
another cause. Liquid shortening will 
give a coarser grain than solid fats. 

If the cake is tough and dry, there 
may be insufficient shortening or 
sugar. Overbeating the batter or cook- 
ing at too high a temperature will 
result in a tough cake; too much flour 
or leavening, or not enough liquid will 
produce a dry product, as also will 
overbeaten egg whites, overcooking 
or too long cooking at too low a 
temperature. 

If the cake falls apart, there is too 
much shortening, sugar or leavening. 

If the cake sticks to the pan, the pan 
may not have been prepared properly. 
It should be greased with an unsalted 
fat. (When butter is melted in a cup 
over hot water, the salt sinks to the 
bottom and the oil on top may be 
used for greasing the pan.) A piece of 
waxed paper cut to fit the bottom of 
the pan will prevent sticking. A cake 
will sometime stick if left too long 
cooling in the pan; five minutes is 
long enough. A cake with too much 
sugar may stick to the pan. 

There aren’t as many catastrophes 
to befall a custard but the results are 
just as disheartening. Fortunately 
the cure.is simple but these delicate 
dishes must be watched over with 
loving care if we are to get perfect 
results. 

If the baked custard is not firm 
enough to unmold, it was not cooked 
long enough or there was too much 
milk in proportion to the number of 
eggs used—one egg or two yolks to 
one cupful of milk for individual cus- 
tards, or six eggs to one quart of milk 
if baked in one dish. Also, a custard 
will not set as satisfactorily if the eggs 
have been beaten until light. Beat only until the yolks and 
whites are blended. 

If a baked custard has large holes and separates into solids 
and whey, it has been overcooked. (Test with a silver knife 
inserted in the centre; if none of the mixture adheres to the 
knife-blade the custard is cooked.) Or it has been cooked at 
too high a temperature. (Custards should be baked sur- 
rounded by hot, but never boiling water, and preferably 
with the dish or dishes resting on several thicknesses of 
paper, in a moderately slow oven at 300 to 325 degrees 
Fahrenheit ). 

If a baked custard has small lumps in it, the mixture was 
not strained before putting it in the baking dishes and 
small bits of cooked egg are scattered throughout. 

If the crust is tough and too brown, the mixture has been 
cooked at too high a temperature. {Continued on page 81} 
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by 


Helen G. 
Campbell 


THE MILKY WAY 


proteins par excellence, topnotchers or 
what have you. Not only do they do a 
good job on their own account, but they 
supplement other foods and make up for 
their little failings. Which, being inter- 
preted, means that cereal alone is a pretty 
fair dish, but cereal with whole milk or 
skimmed milk is much better. Put the 
pitcher where Bobby and Emma Lou can 
help themselves. 

The minerals are needed for a strong 
skeleton to build on, for the kind of teeth 
that look like something and give good 
service, and as regulators. Milk—and this 
goes for skimmed milk too—is the best 
source of calcium, phosphorus and certain 
other minerals on which we must not go 
short. Not so good for iron, but the little 
it supplies is first-class. 

Vitamins— but you know how important 
they are. What you may not have known 
is that most of them stay modestly below 
the cream line. 

So there’s my case for milk— whole milk 
with a moderate amount of butter fat and 
4 good balance between the various con- 
stituents, which makes this food the most 
nearly perfect of all—a food that “nour- 
isheth plentifully, increaseth the brain, 
feedeth the body and restoreth the flesh.” 
When you come to think of it in this light, 
even skimmed milk deserves quite a re- 
spectful attitude of mind. Little pigs and 
young calves thrive on it, you know, and 





A Fool at Forty 
(Continued from page 32) 





my income and perhaps the current would 
be too strong, and perhaps you don’t like 
to swim upstream.” 

“I don’t know,” she said softly. 

He smiled down on her. “An omelet,” 
he said loudly to be heard above the whirr 
of the beater. “and some of my own home- 
grown lettuce that was supposed to head 
but didn’t. Mayonnaise made of cotton- 
seed oil from Mr. Beasley’s emporium, 


so do children when they have it in a soup 
or a pudding. Of course they'll want a bit 
of butter for their bread and the other good 
things which go to make up a well-rounded 
diet. 

People who buy milk from a dairy, 
unless they’ve been in the habit of asking 
for some special variety and paying for 
extra butter fat, get a standardized pro- 
duct from different herds and breeds of 
cows. One particular breed produces three 
quarters or more of the milk used in 
Canada, moderately rich—-but rich enough 

with the fat finely divided or emulsified 
and therefore very easily digested. 

We can and do buy milk in other forms 

evaporated and powdered, for example. 
They are not substitutes in any sense of 
the word, for nothing but water is removed 
and you can put that back. Provided they 
are diluted according to directions on the 
can as they are meant to be, you have 
milk. Use them just the same as you would 
use bottled milk, or, in cooking, the way 
the recipe states. Condensed milk is 
sweetened with sugar—-that’s the differ- 
ence between it and evaporated. It also 
has its uses and is the means of many short- 
cuts in making appetizing dishes. 

The next time you see the gentle cow 
grazing placidly and turning green grass 
into delicious milk, take off your hat to 
her, figuratively speaking, of course. I’m 
not asking for public honors. 


bread and tea, and that’s all you'll get.” 
“That’s very nice.” 
“You lie,”” he said cheerfully; “*however, 
I may be wronging you. It may be novel 
for you.” 


THEY HAD a very good time; she washed 
the dishes and he wiped them. He said 
she was less dumb than he'd thought she 
would be, and she felt a sweep of happiness 
so full that it almost made her dizzy. She 
told him of her life at home and of Tony: 
“A few years ago he was good looking,” 
she said. “I think that made him afraid 
some woman would drag him off scream- 
ing, you know that kind of man? Wary. 
And then he was reared by a widowed 
mother and she spoiled him. She and a 
mirror probably made him the cautious 
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ERE’S NEWS indeed for the thousands of skilful 

housewives who depend on BAKER’S CHOCO- 

LATE to give that real, smooth, rich chocolate flavour 
to cakes and icings, pies and puddings and sauces. 

Baker’s Chocolate has been reduced to a new low 
price! Baker’s Chocolate is now packed, and indivi- 
dually wrapped, one-ounce cakes, each scored for 
convenient breaking into half-ounce pieces. Better 
value than ever’ before—twice as easy to use as ever 
before. 

Your grocer has Baker’s Chocolate in the new 
pack, at the new price. Order a half-pound today and 
make a real chocolate cake for dinner. 

Chocolate for a free copy of the 60-page recipe 


Fre e © book “Baker’s Best Chocolate Recipes”. Address, 
Consumer Service Dept., General Foods Limited, Cobourg, Ontario, 


MADE IN CANADA 


Send the end flap from a package of Baker’s 


THE ORIGINAL UNSWEETENED CHOCOLATE. 
NO SUBSTITUTE WILL DO AS WELL. BE SAFE— 








BACK HOME FROM THE SKI RUN 


THE SLIDE OR THE RINK 


INK 


IT WILL TAKE JUST A MINUTE 
TO MAKE A HOT 


THE TASTY BEEF DRINK 
THAT BUCKS US ALL UP SO.! 
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BRING A NEW EXCITEMENT TO YOUR COOKING 


With these culinary secrets from the Chatelaine Institute 


Five New Service Bulletins 
28 COOKIE RECIPES WEDDING ETIQUETTE 
Price 10 Cents — No. 2,200 Price 5 Cents — No. 400 
MAN-MADE MEALS SWEET AND SAVORY SAUCES 
Price 5 Cents — No. 2,204 Price 5 Cents — No. 2,203 


FAVORITE DESSERTS OF THE CHATELAINE INSTITUTE 
Price 15 Cents — No. 2,201 
Ask for Them by Number — See Page 85 


CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 


And you'll always have enough and to spare if 
you add Symington’s Granulated Gravy to the meat’s 
own gravy. Made in a moment, Symington’s is 
rich, brown and appetising. That’s why skilled chefs 
and cooks use Symington’s. Take their tip and use 
it too. 


SYMINGTON’ ty 
GRANULATED GRAVY \ 


Distributors : W.G. ope ol eed Wellington Street, Zz 
0. d Vancouver. 


Ww. 
Ww. Symington & Co., tek ee Rishovoums, England. 
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NEW LIGHT ON 


WE WERE discussing this, that and the 
next thing with a visitor who had come to 
The Institute, about one of her house- 
keeping problems. Well, you know how it 
is. After we had hit on a solution, we 
settled down to a nice neighborly chat— 
woman to woman-—about the cussedness 
of some ovens, most reducing diets, all 
moths, and sand in the spinach. As well as 
the joys of collecting recipes, doing over 
the kitchen, eating lemon chiffon pie, and 
so on. 

Finally, being the mother of two, (her, 
not me), we got on the subject of feeding 
the family. She said with a fine, female-of- 
the-species expression: “I always buy 
extra rich milk for the children; it’s so 
much better for them.” With which, 
gentle readers, I felt bound to disagree. 
Because you know, don’t you or do you, 
that the cream is not the only pebble on 
the beach, pearl in the oyster or food value 
in the milk bottle. Good, to be sure and 
good for you, but not everything. 

Matter of fact, there are times and cases 
when and where milk containing 3.25 per 
cent butter fat (minimum standard) is 
even better than a richer product with as 
much fat as four to five per cent. It’s more 
suitable. for instance, in the diet of infants 
and young children who go in for milk in 
a big way. Does that surprise you—you, 
who have always set great store by the 
depth of the cream line, or who have had 





Men and Men us 


(Continued from page 6) 





get cold coming over—because every good 
dining room has a little sort of buffet to 
each so many tables, and at this buffet 
there is a vast array of little blue glass gas 
jets on which the courses are warmed up 
before they are served to you. I will admit 
that everything reaches you hot. One of 
the waiters is one course ahead of you all 
the time with his little blue gas jets. He 
stands there and stirs, he’ll look into the 
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a guilty conscience when you saved out a 
little cream for your own tea before shak- 
ing the bottle and pouring the rest in the 
baby’s glass or on his cereal? You may 
even think I don’t know what I am talking 
about, but you will find I have lots of 
backing—Dr. Alan Brown, Dr. F. F. Tis- 
dall and many others who are famous for 
making children well and, better still. 
keeping them healthy. You can’t cross 
verbal swords on the subject with men like 
these. 

Oh yes, I know I'm right and I'll prove 
it to you as I go along. We have to give 
the butter fat a good deal of credit for the 
pleasing flavor of milk, and those who like 
a lot of cream, are inclined to think the 
more there is the better. Admit, too. that 
the fat as well as the sugar provides heat 
and energy two things we need. And the 
very important vitamin A is soluble in fat 
and goes along with it to do its very 
important work. But when you've said 
that, you’ve said all there is in its favor 
And it is not enough to justify too much 
stress on this one constituent. 

On the other hand, not so rich milk is 
even richer in proteins, minerals and the 
several other vitamins—-the growth-pro- 
moting and “building” qualities which 
make milk really indispensable to the 
child and next thing to indispensable to the 
rest of the family. These “builders” de- 
serve a special word. Milk proteins are 


pot and then at you, and then into the pot 
again, and I am sure he thinks to himself: 
“‘Ah, my hearty, this will be inside of you 
in a minute, all piping ‘ot.” 

Bill let his eye wander over the menu. 
“Another one all in French,” he said. 
“We've had a great time wandering around 
among the snares of these French-English 
menus, and some of the stuff that our 
guesses have brought up have been fear- 
some things, but on the whole, Bert, we 
have been pretty lucky.” So we set about 
starting to order our dinner. 

I wish you could see the scene when the 
ordering was on. The. head waiter was 
there, bending forward solicitously from 
the waist and rubbing his hands. Four subs 
were also bending forward from the waist 

{Continued on page 76) 
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CUtIAG 6 cis . $98.55 
Doctor, dentist, etc. 20.00 
Reading matter, postage 

and stationery.... 5.00 
Carfare. . 26.00 
Recreation, church, 

ch; arity Pua Wee a Tian 35.00 
BP CNG sch. atin sb 5 Oo 20.00 


$204.55 


Worked out on a monthly basis, this 
budget calls for a wage of $17. This makes 
no allowance for savings, insurance, holi- 
days, unemployment provision or for room 
rental in the case of a girl living out. From 
this it would seer that $10 was too low 
and $3@ unnecessarily high for a minimum 
wage. The minimum wage of $15, sug- 
gested by the Victoria and Toronto codes 
for inexperienced help is intended to cover 
a very limited period for a girl who is vir- 

r tually an apprentice at her trade. The 
average maid should be paid not less 
than $20 a month, and it requires at least 
$25 a month to bring the domestic worker 
to an equal financial footing with the fac- 
tory worker on a $12.50-a-week minimum 
wage. 


EVEN GREATER differences of opinion 
exist on the question of hours. Suggested 
maxima are 48, 60, 69 and 75 hours. What 
is both reasonable and practical? The 
greatest complaint against housework is 
the long hours. How much can they be 
shortened without breaking up the whole 
régime of the household? 

Outside the radical labor movement, few 
women feel the 48-hour week of industry 
is possible or reasonable in housework. The 
factory-girl ordinarily works at high ten- 

sion for her full eight hours; she spends an 
hour or two daily going to and from work; 
her meal hours come out of her free time. 
The maid’s work is varied and she can 
usually take it at her own speed; her meal 
hours are included in her working-day, and 
during part of her hours on duty she often 
has nothing to do but answer the doorbell 
or telephone. When these things are bal- 
anced, the consensus of opinion is that the 
maid who is on duty sixty or even sixty- 
nine hours is as well off as the factory-girl 
working forty-eight. 

To show that a 69-hour week was quite 
consistent with a well-run house, the Tor- 
onto Local Council of Women presented 
a tentative schedule of the manner in 
which the hours might be allotted: 


Five days a week: 7-2, 4-8. 

Wednesday or Thursday: 7-2. 

Every Sunday: 7-2, or every alternate 
Sunday, all day. 


Where there were small children, it was 
recognized that the maid might be ex- 
pected to stay in several evenings a week, 





Approach to Love 


(Continued from page 60) 





shown greater astonishment if she had said 
she was a Hottentot. 

Manon tried to think of something to 
that would neither astonish 


say nor 
frighten him. What did one say to a tall, 
- muscular young man, who palpably 


yearned to be elsewhere? What had she 
said to Leigh Hastie; very little, she was 
afraid. She could only remember the 
things he had said to her. Eppie’s other 
, guests seemed to be having no trouble. 
They stood about shouting over their cups: 
“Hi, fella!” “Really, darling!’ all talking 

| at once. 
Someone turned on the radio, dance 
music flowed into the room and everybody 
began to dance, holding their cups, singing. 


provided that during that time she was 
free to carry on her own pursuits, such as 
reading, sewing, etc. But when she was 
expected to do actual work, such as help- 
ing with evening parties, it should be 
counted as overtime and recompensed 
accordingly. 

To achieve the 60-hour week recom- 
mended by the National Y.W.C.A. and the 
Victoria codes, it would be necessary to 
increase the length of the afternoon rest 
period or to grant a whole day off during 
the week. 


WILL THE codes work? 

Will mistresses accept them? 

Will maids prove worthy of them? 

It is unfortunately true that some maids 
will putter for seventy-five hours over work 
that another maid will dispatch with effi- 
ciency in sixty hours; and that some 
women who are applying for domestic jobs 
are not worth their keep, let alone a mini- 
mum wage. 

But who wants such maids at any price? 

To attract into domestic service more 
women of the type whom mistresses would 
willingly entrust with the care of their 
home and children, it is necessary to offer 
wages and hours of work more comparable 
to those in industry. At present, inferior 
conditions in domestic work have pro- 
duced a large crop of inferior maids, who, 
in turn, aren’t worth high wages and 
couldn’t get the work done in shorter 
hours. There is no incentive for women to 
train themselves for work in which the 
returns are so poor. 

The vicious circle must be broken some- 
where, and codes are a first step. Training 
centres for domestic service would logicaly 
be the second. 

If codes of fair wages, shorter working 
hours, more definitely planned free time 
and good living conditions were generally 
adopted, more women of the better type 
would be attracted to domestic service. If 
training centres were provided, they would 
be more willing to devote the time and 
energy to training for domestic service as 
a career. If well-trained, they would be- 
come more skilful and efficient, able to do 
the work in less time and worthy of higher 
wages. 

The final results of the codes, if faith- 
fully put into practice in the individual 
home, would benefit the mistresses quite as 
much as the maids. On the one hand they 
would curb exploitation and improve the 
lot of the individual maid; and, by raising 
the status of domestic work, they would 
also provide the mistresses with better 
maids. 

The codes are purely voluntary agree- 
ments. There isn’t an ounce of coercion 
about them. They are elastic enough to fit 
any household. Both humanitarian and 
selfish interests argue for them. 

Aren't they worth trying? 


The blonde boy slipped his arm around 
Manon’s waist. He did not speak, merely 
started off with her, humming the tune. 

Manon wriggled out of his arms, shook 
her head. “I’m sorry but I can’t dance,” 
she said, and ran out of the room and up 
the stairs. 

Sandor was dressing. He had had his 
nap and a bath. “Wonderful how the 
creature comforts are catered to here, 
isn’t it?” He dragged his suspenders up 
over his shoulders. He looked as pink and 
white as a baby. “I must buy some of 
these new evening shirts that button in 
the back, when we can afford it. These will 
bulge—well, how was the party? I must 
say you sounded very merry down there. 
Did you meet any nice young people?” 

“Yes. They were all—very nice.’’ She 
went to the window, drew aside the taf- 
feta draperies and looked out at the snow 
falling lightly and steadily on the wide 
lawns and on the strong, old naked trees; 
making the black night white. 

Sandor went and stood behind her. 
“Pretty sight, isn’t it?” And when she 
made no reply, he said: “Are you tired, 

{Continued on page 84} 
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Now Genuine Ozite Rug Cushions 
offer this INSURANCE against 
MOTH DAMAGE to the cushion 


Would you knowingly buy at ANY price a rug 
som that might serve as a breeding place for moths? 
ow Genuine Ozite ends this danger—gives you an 
INSURED GUARANTY against moth 
damage to your rug cushions, backed by 
the FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE 


























This Insured Guaranty is possible because 
of Ozite’s exclusive mothproofing process that 
actually KILLS moth worms. Only genuine 
Ozite Rug Cushions are treated with this 
process — which is permanently effective! 

To be safe from moth damage that might 
start in your rug cushions and spread through 
the house—be sure to get genuine Ozite. It is 
the finest rug cushion made —so marvellously 
soft it actually doubles the life of rugs. Its 
adhesive center prevents lumping; ozonizing 
renders the cushion odorless. Look for the 
mame on every square yard. Guaranteed 
to satisfy. 

@ Genuine OZITE is made in 2 weights—a 

price for every purse. Made in Canada and 











'd by leading Rug and Department Stores. Loss under this guaranty insured by = 
Fireman's Funp INSURANCE Co. ws 
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Be sure you get your Insured 
Guaranty with every Genuine 


OZITE Rug or Carpet Cushion. 
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RUG CUSHION 
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“f OZITE PRODUCTS CO. LTD., C336 
1 131 Colin St., St. Johns, Que. 


Please send me FREE sample of OZITE 
Rug Cushion .. . full details of your moth- 


proof Insured Guaranty ... and free book- 
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t let “Useful Facts About Care of Rugs.” 
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CAN BE DELICIOUS 
IN EARLY SPRING 


Many women have told me that 
they find early spring meals the most 
difficult of all to plan. If you do, you 
will welcome new ideas like the recipe 
given below for using the fruits and 
vegetables you canned in dozens and 
dozens of different ways— fruit pies 
that will bring praise from your family 
- +. mew vegetable salads ...new main 
dishes—all made easily and econom- 
ically with Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
Because Knox does not contain sugar, 
coloring or flavoring, it combines 
readily with all foods. And because a 


package makes 4 different dishes, 6 
servings each, it is most economical. 
There are recipes in the package. And 
my FREE recipe book containing 
recipes for scores of delicious dishes 


will, I believe, help you so much all 
spring—and for months 
—hhu Koos 


to come. 


TOMATO JELLY WITH VEGETABLES 
(6 Servings—uses only 4 package) 
1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
14, cup cold water 
2 cups canned or fresh tomatoes 
1, bay leaf (if desired) 1/2 teaspoonful salt 
Stalk Celery Few grains cayenne or pepper 
1 tablespoonful mild vinegar or lemon juice 
1 tablespoonful onion juice 
1/, cup peas, cooked 
1/, cup string beans, cooked 
14 cup diced carrots, cooked 
2 tablespoonfuls green pepper, chopped 

Mix tomatoes, bay leaf, salt, celery and 
cayenne or pepper and boil ten minutes. Pour 
cold water in bowl and sprinkle gelatine on 
top of water. Add to hot mixture amd stir 
until dissolved. Add vinegar and onion juice 
(extracted by grating onion) and strain. Cool 
and when mixture begins to congeal, add 
peas, beans, carrots and green pepper. Turn 
into molds that have been rinsed in cold 
water and chill. Unmold on crisp lettuce and 
garnish with mayonnaise. 
Any fresh or canned vegetables may be sub- 
stituted for those called for above. 
NOTE: Tomato soup diluted with an equal 
amount of water, or tomato juice, may be 
used instead of the canned or fresh tomatoes. 


KNOX. «. 


nal GELATINE 


Se er eon 


Ved nt spre oy 


KNOX GELATINE, Dept. C, Thais ie 
140 Se. Paul St. W., Montreal. 

Please send me FREE Mrs. Knox’s book, 
“Desserts, Salads, Candies and Frozen Dishes’’. 
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guard he is of that perfect thing, himself. 
Even when he wanted to marry me very 
much, as he did a few years ago, he drew 
back, hesitated. He did really care for 
me.” 

“TI can believe that,” 
plate very carefully. 

“Now I’m just a good old rut.” 

“Providing some jolts,” he put in. 

“Yes, quite a few. Do you know last 
night, I realized, I could have him, if I 
wanted him, through the threat of turning 
him out. He’s liked the power of keeping 
me anxious and waiting.” 

“He could go on with that,” 
host, “even after marriage.” 

“Yes, I realized that, thinking it through 
last night. Have I washed evervthing?” 

“Everything, I think, dear. You are 
sweet.” 

“I’m a fool and forty,” she contradicted. 

“All humans are fools at forty and at 
every other age,” he said. ‘Would you 
like to go fishing?” She nodded, smiling 
up at him. 

She reached home at six; again her 
mother said she looked remarkably well. 
“I feel well,” Terry answered, not quite 
steadily; she’d had the most wonderful 
afternoon. 

She would learn to cook, she decided, 
while bathing and dressing for dinner. 
Della, of the kitchen, was nice about it. 
Yes, she'd “learn Miss Terry to cook,”’ she 
promised, and they’d begin in the morning. 

“Plain things, Della,”’ said Terry shyly, 
“that don’t demand expensive materials, 
you know.” 

Settling a moment later in the living 
room she realized she was lying, at home, 
in that most despicable way that grows of 
telling but half a truth. (She’d said only 
that she’d been in the country!) Yet how 
could she tell her father and mother she’d 
spent hours with a man whose name she 
didn’t yet know. They’d think it very 
odd. 


he said, wiping a 


said her 


TERRY GIGGLED. Her father smiled 
her way; Tony appeared, actually a little 
ill-at-ease. ““Thought I’d look in,”’ he said. 

“Now that you’ve learned the way, you 
thought you’d come often?” Terry mur- 
mured. “It’s a lovely surprise for us.” 

He sat down with the sulky look worn 
by the selfish egotist who is ignored. 

“You didn’t seem well last night, 
Terry,” he said. She was pretty, he real- 
ized suddenly, but she seemed different. 
Perhaps the matter had drifted long 
enough. And one had to take the plunge 
some time. 

“I was well last night,” she combatted, 
who had always agreed. “I’m more well 
every second. I’m going to bed now, going 
to read in bed, but mother and father 
would love to have you stay, I know. 
You’re so soothing, Tony. They know just 
what you'll say next.” 

In her room she felt an instant of pity 
for a girl who had lost so much of time and 
so wasted eager hope. Then she forgot this 


girl through looking ahead at the self she 





Codes for the Kitchen 


(Continued from page 54) 





Sufficient and nourishing food, well- 
ventilated private room, facilities for 
entertaining friends. 

Workmen’s compensation to be extended 
to houseworkers; and non-contribu- 
tory unemployment insurance estab- 
lished. 


NATURALLY, THE codes have raised a 
storm of controversy. From the most con- 
servative to the most radical, there has 


meant to build. The little income he had 
left had seemed to her absurdly small. But 
he had said it was enough for one, or two, 

She did not go back to the country and 
the stone farmhouse that was damp for 
more than a week. 

Again he stood on the porch, as the sun, 
casting condensed shadows, told of noon. 
He grew white beneath tan as he saw her. 

“I’ve been—almost crazy,” he said. 
“T didn’t even know your name. ‘I thought 
of advertising in the Lost and Found col- 
umn for ‘My Girl,’ but I didn’t know 
whether you knew—as I’ve learned this 
week—how much you are my girl.” 

She stepped from the car; she pushed 
a sleeve up; there was an oven burn—a 
red, raw strip, on her slender wrist. “I’ve 
been learning to cook,” she said. He drew 
so deep a breath that it sounded like a sob; 
he put timorous arms around her, but he 
didn’t bend his head. Instead, looking her 
searchingly, he asked, “It’s. . . that 
way? You're. . sure?” 

It was that way, but she couldn’t speak. 
Evidently he understood, for after another 
long moment of looking, he caught his 
breath with a gasp and kissed her. 

Now they stood staring at one another. 

She said amazed: ‘“‘Why—I never cared 
at all for Tony!” 

“We've learned some lessons, the same 
lessons, pretty quickly together, you and 
I,” she heard. 

Tony, that Anthony Harper, was so in- 
consequential and so far, she found that 
the sound of his name was like the buzzing 
of mosquitoes beyond a screen—a faint 
sound one would rather not hear, a sound 
that said discomfort if screens weren't 
tight. But the screen was tight. 

He opened the door. “Come in,” he 
said. Within, they stood another moment, 
hands hard-gripped, smiling at one 
another. No longer old, but not young 
either; feeling too much for youth. 

She was so happy, but she couldn’t say 
it; it was too much happiness to chart with 
words. She could say only, “I’ve learned 
a new way to fix eggs and I do hope you'll 
like it!” 

He worked at the stove, knowing how 
lonely he’d been, but not daring yet to 
speak of it. 
table to watch her, this day, 
egg yoiks and whites. For a moment his 


eyes were clouded by seeing the burn on | 


her wrist. But the truth was, he was poor 
and she must be poor with him. His eves 
met hers and cleared. Poor? No—and, for 
them, upstream always, growing stronger 
from the struggle. 

“Jerry, where’s the butter?” she asked. 
“Jerry” caught and twisted his heart. He 
shook his head, leaned forward, put his 
arms around her, and he hid his face 
against her waist. Trembling, she looked 
down on his hair that she stroked. Tremb- 
ling, smiling. She could feel herself grow- 
ing old with wisdom, young with hope, 
strong from courage. And all from him 
because . . she felt his need for her— 
need for her, in his arms, in his life. 


been general agreement that living condi- 
tions should include a private room, suffi- 
cient food and some facilities for entertain- 
ing friends. Definite time off as a house- 
worker’s legitimate claim is conceded by 
all. But when it comes to the question of 
hours and wages, the battle is on. 

The suggested minimum wages for 
inexperienced help range from $10 to $30 
a month. What are we to accept as fair? 

The budget on which a girl can live 
decently is probably the best gauge as to 
where the minimum wage should be set. 
In domestic service, a girl ordinarily re- 
ceives her room and board as part wage. 
But girls do not live on room and board 
alone: they must have clothes, toilet 
articles, carfare, postage stamps, recrea- 
tion, dental and medical care. The Vic- 
toria Y.W.C.A. has drawn up a minimum 
budget for girls in domestic service, which 
works out as follows: [Continued on page 73} 


He settled at the end of the | 
separating | 
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A GOOD HABIT 
FOR WINTER 


Treat raw weather the way they do in 
England . ;. drink hot Bovril. It 
will warm you up and stimulate you 
without letting you down. Thousands 
of Canadians now drink hot Bovril 
daily . . « a good habit for you, too. 


Don’t wait until you’re chilled. 


BOVRIL 


IS CONCENTRATED 
BEEF GOODNESS 
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They're beloved visitors, these 
delicious foods made by Heinz 
from the finest-quality tomatoes 
that ever grew red on a sun- 
drenched vine. 


The same matchless prize- 
tomato flavour that delights 
Canadian palates is known in 
many lands. It is one of the 
few questions upon which great 
hotel chefs and home-cooks of 
all nations agree. It is one taste 
that no amount of ingenuity can 
duplicate . . . without tomatoes 
grown in a certain Nature- 
favoured garden spot in Canada 
and preparation by Heinz time- 
perfected processes. 


In foreign lands people pay big 
prices for Heinz Tomato 
Products. Sometimes they have 
to be shipped thousands of miles. 
But in Canada the prices are 


? 


SOME OF THE 
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Natives of Canada 
Welcome Everywhere 


low and Heinz Products are 
always available at ‘‘the corner 
store.” 


You can’t imagine a more thrill- 
ing series of taste-adventures 
than to try Heinz Tomato 
Products one after the other: 
Ketchup, Chili Sauce, Cream of 
Tomato Soup and Tomato Juice. 
All have the unmistakable 
savour of Heinz selected, vine- 
ripened tomatoes — picked, 
cooked and sealed in containers 
the same day. Treat your family 
soon. 


The 100-page “Heinz Book of 
Salads and Meat Recipes’’—one 
of the most beautiful and com- 
plete works of its kind ever pub- 
lished, just off the press, will be 
sent for 25c or for 10c and labels 
from three tins of Heinz Soups. 
H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. C4, Toronto 


Canadian Plant established at Leamington, 1909 


HEINZ 
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1 BREAKFAST 


(Sunday) 
Half Grapefruit 
Grilled Ham and Eggs 
Toast Honey 
Coffee Tea 


2 Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 


a ee 


3 


Oranges 
Bread and Milk 
Bacon Com Muffins 
Coffee Tea 





4 Chilled Prune Juice 
Cereal 


Soft-cooked Eggs Toast 
Coffee Tea 





5 Prepared Cereal with Sliced 
Bananas 
Toasted Biscuits 
Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 





6 Sauce 
a 





Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 
9 Orange Halves 


Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 





Cereal with Chopped Dates 
Bran Mufiins Honey 
Collee Tea 





1 1 Tomato J uice 
Cereai 
Fried Eggs Toast 
Coffee Tea 


12 wait Grapetruit 
Milk Toast 


Plain Muffins Jam 
Coffee Tea 





13 Pinea Juice 


real 
Toast Conserve 
Coffee Tea 








14 Orange Sections 
Scrambied Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 








15 (Sunday) 
Stewed Rhubarb 
Waffles 


Maple Syrup 
fee Tea 


16 
Cereal with Stewed Fruit 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 


3 





‘ 
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LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
Oyster Patties 

| Dill Pickles 
Whole Wheat Bread 

Apple, Gags and Nut Salad 

fafers 
Tea Cocoa 
Baked Stuffed Onions 


(Use left-over Rice and Duck) | 


Buttered Brown Toast 
Vanilla Junket with Toasted 
Almonds 


Sandwich Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Sheed Cold Tongue 
(may be canned) 
Hot Potato Salad 








Stuffed Celery | 


Thirty-one Menus for March 


' DINNER 
Fruit Cup 
Roast Duck with Dressing 


17 BREAKFAST 


Ste “ . Prunes 








_ Steamed Rice real 
Scalloped Tomatoes Poached _ on Toast 
Orange Sherbet Nut Cookies | Coffee Tea 
Coffee Tea } 
ss ciiaeeebadaeeeoadl faisinteat edllnanagittitasemsti 
Grilled Minute Steak 18 Orange Juice 


Mashed Potatoes Carrots | Cereal 


Raisin Cup Cakes Grilled Smoked Fish 
| Brown Sugar Sauce Toast 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 


Pot Roast of Beef 19 


Brown Gravy Half Grapefruit 











Mixed Pickles Boiled Potafoes Turnips Cereal 
Stewed Prunes with Lemon Apple Dumplings Toast Jam 
n Nut is Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 
ea ocoa 
Oyster Stew Salmon Cutlets 90 : 
Crackers Tomato Soup Sauce | Stewed Applcs 
Chopped Lettuce and Tomato | Scalloped Potatoes Cabbage es Scrambled Egys 
Salad Lemon Spanish Cream Toast Jelly 
—— Cc Jam Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 
| a 
Grilled Small Sausages ._ Asparagus Soup | 
Creamed Reanaaen : Cold Siiced Pot Roast 21 Tomato Juice 
Chili Sauce } Baked Potatoes | Cereal 
Canned Berries 5 Green Beans Toast Steamed Fruit 
Tea Cocoa * Coie Bread Tea Coffee Tea 
4 P ea 
_ — ————— —j}- oi 
(Sunday) 


Spinach with Poached Eggs 
Brown Toast 
Butter Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 





Vegetable Soup 
Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 
Gingerbread ao 
(left over) 
Cocoa 


~ Mixed Fruit Salad _ 
Cream Dressing 
Cheese Biscuits 
Caramel! Cake 
Peanut Butter 


Icing 
Tea 
Macaroni Ring with Curried 
Lamb 
Hard Brown Rolls 
Ice Cream 
Cake (from Sunday) 
Tea Coliee 





Cold Meat Loaf 
Mustard Pickles 
Potato Cakes 
Baked Apples 
Tea Cocoa 


Clam Chowder 
Crackers 
Jellied Vegetable Salad 
Small Cakes 
Tea Cocoa 


Sliced Fresh Bologna 
Relish 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Cole Slaw 
Canned Fruit 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Salmon and Celery Salad 
Rolls 


Fruit Trifle 
(use Cottage Pudding) 
Tea Cocoa 


Pork and Beans 
Brown Bread 
Waldorf Salad 
Ginger Snaps 

Tea Cocoa 


Chicken (canned) a la king 
on Toast 
Celery 


Gherkins 
Lemon Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 


Casserole of Ham and 
Spaghetti 
Head Lettuce with Dressing 
Sliced Bananas and Cream 
Tea Cocoa 


Baked Whitefish with Dressing | 22 Chilled Pineapple Juice 


| Parsley Potatoes __ Peas Grilled Bacon 
| Gingerbread Hard Sauce ‘Toasted Scones 
Coffee Tea Honey or Marmalade 
-offee Tea 
Baked Pork Chops 9 3 
Potato Soufflé ae Halves 
Harvard Beets 
Chocolate Pie Toast 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 





Tomato Cocktail >. 
Roast of Lamb 
Mint Jelly 
Creamed Potatoes 


24 Cereal with Raisins 
Soft-cooked Eggs 








Caulitiower Toast Jelly 
Baked Grape juice Pudding Coffee Tea 
Coffee Tea 
Baked Meat Loat 
| Au Gratin Potatoes | 25 Grapefruit Juice 
Buttered Onions | Milk Toast 
Banana Shortcake Corn Muflins Jam 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 
Liver and Onions 26 Stewed Apricots 
names Potatoes Costal 
Brussels Sprouts sit 
Senne Fruit Pudding Bacon pecan ate 
Foamy Sauce i 7 Tne 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 
| (Vegetable Plate) 
Baked Stuffed Potatoes 97 Orange Juice 
Green Beans Creamed Celery Cereal 
Corn Fritters Toast Conserve 
Chocolate Nut Pudding Coffee Tea 
Coffee Tea 
Dressed Veal Birds i 
Riced Potatoes 98 Sliced Bananas 
Creamed Asparagus Cuttings Cereal 
Cottage Pudding Toasted Rolls Honey 
Maple Sauce Coffee Tea 
Cotiee Tea 
Tomato Soup a 
Fried Fish Steaks 29 (Sunday) 
Tartar Sauce Half Grapefruit 
French Fried Potatoes Spinach Griddle Cakes 
Sliced Bananas in Lemon Jelly Baby Sausages Syrup 
afers Coffee Tea 
Coffee Tea 
aked Fresh Ham 
a. -d Potatoes 30 Orange Sections 
| Scalloped Tomato and Celery _, Cereal 
| Butterscotch Tapioca Pudding Brown Toast a lly 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 
Mushroom Soup 
Cold Sliced Ham 31 aeewed Fruit 
Raw Carrot _ Cereal 
Cabbage and Onion Salad Bacon Toast 
Tomato Sections Coffee Tea 


Apricot Up-side-down Cake 
Coffee Tea 








Lamb Stew with Dumplings 
Fried Parsnips 
Brown Betty 
Hard Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


N leals of the Month 

















LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
Onion Soup 
Crackers 
Assorted Cheese 
Fresh Coffee Cake Honey 
Tea Cocoa 


Baked Corn and Tomatoes 
Bran Muffins 
Canned Pineapple 


Macaroons 
Tea Cocoa 
— ERS 





Kidneys and Bacon 
Creamed Potatoes 
Sliced Oranges and Cocoanut 
Tea Cocoa 





| 
Creamed Mushrooms on Toast 
j Fruit Jelly Whip 

with Whipped Cream 

Tea Cocoa 





Fish Cakes 
Catsup 
Lettuce and Celery Salad 
Fruit Jelly Roll 
Tea Cocoa 


Club Sandwiches 
Dill Pickles Olives 
Angel Cak« 
Chocolate Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 


Chicken Shortcake 
Lettuce and Sliced Tomatoes 
Baked Peaches with Cocoanut 
| Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Cold Ham 
Horseradish Molds 
Potato Salad Celery 
Sugpet with Sliced Bananas 

Cocoa 


Baked Macaroni and Cheese 
Hard Brown Rolls 
Canned Cherries 

Nut Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Haddock and 
Hard-cooked Egg on Toast 
Baked Apples with 
Marshmallows 
Tea Cocoa 


-_ |e 
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Cream of Celery Soup 
Molded Vegetabl Salad 
Jam Turnovers 
Tea Cocoa 








Grilled Liver 
Creamed Potatoes 


Chili Sauce 
Fruit Cup 
Cake 
Tea Cocoa 





Assorted Cold Meats 
Tomato Jelly Salad 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Chocolate Layer Cak« 
Tea Cocoa 


Corned Beef Hash 
Poached Egg 
Stewed Rhubarb 
Cake (from Sunday) 
Tea Cocoa 





Pork and Parsnip Stew 
Lettuce with Dressing 
Fresh Pineapple 
| Wafers 


Tea Cocoa 








DINNER 
Roast of Beet 
Yorkshire Pudding 
Browned Potatoes Carrots 
Nice Pudding 
Collve Tea 


Oven-fried Oysters with Lemon 


Potato Puff Peas 
Prune Whip 
Custard Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Consommé 
Shepherd's Pk 
Chili Sauce 
Diced Beets String Beans 
Blane Mange Fruit Sauce 
Cotlee Tea 
Steamed Codtish 
Parsley Sauce 
Baked Potatoes Cole Slaw 
Deep Rhubard Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Mixed Grill 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Celery 

Baked Chocolate Custard 
Coffee Tea 





Roast or Stewed Chicken 
Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Asparagus 
Burnt Almond Cookies 
ice Cream 
Coffee Tea 





Barley Broth 
Meat Pie 


Diced Carrots Spinach 
Grape Juice Tapioca 
Coffee Tea 








Roast of Beef 
Browned Votatoes 
Cauliflower 
Coffee Souftlé 
Coffee Tea 


Fillets of Haddock 
(cooked in milk) 
French Fried Potatoes 
Green Beans 
Pineapple Bavarian 
Coffee Tea 





~ Pepperpot Soup 
Cold Sliced Roast Hee 
Baked Potatoes 
Scalloped Cor, 
Cottage Pudding 
Cherry Sauce 
Coflee lea 





Baked Eggs in Potatoes 
Stewed Tomatoes Lima Keans 
Jethed Apricots 
Whipped Cream 
Cotlee Pea 


Boiled Corned Beef 
Potatoes Shredded Cabbage 
Relish Pickle 
Date Pie 
Coffee Tea 
Bouillon 
Lamb Chops 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Glazed Carrots 
Chilled Rice Mold 
Butterscotch Sauce 
Coffee lea 
Roast of Pork 
Browned Potatoes 
Buttered Onions 
Lemon Foam 
Coffee Tea 





Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Mashed Potatocs 
Diced Beets 
Sheamee vom od Pudding 
Ginger uce 

Tea 


ee e 


The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances 
Hucks are a regular feature of Chatelaine each month. 
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Institute Gossip & cae Jaffas don’t 


illic aiieons. 4 disappoint 








Both Jaffa oranges and grape- 
fruit have that delightful flavour 


Hats off to those women who can turn to and do their own housework. and abundance of juice which 
characterises that fine healthy 


Brains and Bea uly 


preside charmingly at the tea table, or step out in evening clothes and 

a bit of make-up licking as though they never had to lift a finger. fruit. 

It takes brains to do that — to keep a pair of hands that are in and out ; 

of water all the time smooth and white among teacups and presentable H yen eet 
Jaffas, grown in Palestine. 


at the bridge game or the dinner party. Not so hard if you have an 
electric washing machine and an electric dish washer, but not impossible 
even if you haven't. Use a mild soap whether bar or flakes, and a tiny CONCENTRATED 
bit of softener in the water, paper towels to wipe off very dirty pots and SUNSHINE IN 
pans, and a dish mop ona handle if you like them. Wear rubber gloves 
for scrubbing and scouring. 

And keep a bottle of lotion at the sink to give your hands a little beauty 
treatment three or four times a day, just so they retain their lily 
whiteness. 


Pamper Your Beans in a Charming Bean Pot 


1 Bean pots for beans! And spaghetti, 
thick soups, fish chowder, meat stew, 
curried kidney, and Ring Tum Tiddy 
— a scrumptious mixture of minced 
onions, diced bacon, canned corn, 
canned tomatoes and grated cheese. 
Matter of fact, you can serve almost 
anything in these little crockery pots; 

anything, that is, with a good robust 

flavor about it. And anywhere, to 

; anybody in the living-room, round the 

kitchen table or at a cellar party. There's enough for three couples — 
one all round. Six of them on parade in a smart metal tray which is 
strong ‘énough to match their sturdiness and to hold the weight of 


the food. 
They're ever so smart with their light-colored bowls and brown covers, 


and the nice new-fashioned, old-fashioned look of them. Sensible, too, 2 o 

for they make entertaining easy, and best of all, the food keeps hot to A L ! end L 

the last bite. hl il V2 O 
An Omelet for Tasmania MO ] HERS 


The postman gives us a thrill — ah, go along with you! — when he 
brings a letter from far-away parts. Today there was one from ° ° 
of little babies 


Tasmania, from a reader who likes our recipe for Fluffy Bread Omelet 
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and asks us to repeat it. She says something like this: ''l pass my 
Chatelaines on, and am sorry to say | have forgotten the instructions. 
Could they be printed again? I'm sure many of your Canadian sub- . : 
scribers as well as this Tasmanian would be glad to have them." Mothers anxious to keep 
Delighted! So here they are, and a good fold to you. , , : 
. : ’ ’ their babies on natural diet 
'/> cupful of stale bread crumbs 3/, teaspoonful of salt 
'/> cupful of milk '/g teaspoonful of pepper as long as possible should 
4 eqgs | tablespoonful of butter 


make regular use of Oval- 


Soak the bread crumbs in the milk for fifteen minutes. Separate the egg 
yolks and whites, beat the yolks until thick and light colored, add the 
seasoning and combine with the bread and milk mixture. Beat the whites 
until stiff but not dry, and fold into the first mixture. Turn into a sizzling 
hot, well-buttered omelet pan and cook slowly until well puffed and 
delicately browned on the bottom, then place in a moderate oven to 
"set'' the top. Fold, garnish and serve at once. Enough for six. 


tine. Stirred into milk, either 
hot or cold, Ovaltine makes 
milk more easily digested. 


And it is delicious. 


Bad News to Crumbs 


There's a smart new Bissell carpet sweeper on the market. Good news 
to many housekeepers but very discouraging to crumbs, lint and bits of 
thread which like to lie about on your nice rugs and be seen if not 4 
heard. Quite a time they'll have hiding from this self-adjusting sweeper v “Sore, 
designed to work both ways and do a good job on bare or carpeted eft 
floors, around and under furniture. Interesting features are brush 
control, high-grade bristles, automatic brush cleaning, rubber bumpers si 


and wide, non-tippy, easily emptied dustpan. But the real "news" is in Sy — v4 
its appearance — sleek, streamlined body lacquered in a choice of 

yellow, green or ebony black, with three chromium bands, if you please, 

to trim and strengthen. Styled for the home of today and designed to 


modern standards of efficiency. 
TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 
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bedtime 
hunger 


Desecnean rs oe 
satisfies hunger and digests 
easily — brings veleshing 
sleep. Fry’s contains that 
fi value needed to build 
up brain and body. For 
tomorrow’s energy drink 
Fry’s Cocoa tonight. 

Use Fry’s Unsweetened Chocolate 


in convenient separate | oz. squares 
for your baking. Send for recipe 








Says Little Miss WTA i 


‘Its a treat. ? 
Hard to beat 


Here’s the way to make 


milk delicious! And easier Pe 

to digest. it into tempting rennet-custards 
in 3 minu ith “JUNKET _. Powder. 
Top with fruit, nuts, jam, etc. for dozens of 


variations. Six flavors—Buy them today. 
Made by “THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS”. 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Toronto, Ont. 


JUNKET 


Hansen's Trade-Mark For 
RENNET DESSERT POWDER 


for making MILK into 


Rennet-Custard DESSERTS 








Men and Menus 


(Continued from page 70)¢ 
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2 
and rubbing their hands. As the head 
waiter suggested each course, and, perhaps, 
we rejected it, the subs craned their heads 
to listen. The nearest told it to his neigh- 
bor, who raised his eyebrows and passed 
the news on to his neighbor, who in turn 
raised his eyebrows and—well, you get 
the idea. 

Somewhere in the background was the 
wine waiter, waiting impatiently until this 
silly business of ordering food was over, 
and then he was called up to the front 
ranks. We soon learned that the safe thing 
to order was a sherry to start with— 
“Light or dark, sir?” and a bottle of 
Worthington ale, which loses its bottle 
somewhere en route and turns up in a pew- 
ter mug; and then a liqueur to drink with 
the coffee. The head waiter superintends 
this and sets you right, if necessary. I 
spotted a liqueur with a new and pretty 
name on the bill, and ordered it; then the 
head waiter piped up and said, “Ah, no, 
sir, you can’t have that. You see, sir, you 
are having oysters, and it wouldn't sit 
well, sir. I suggest Cointreau, sir.”” So 
Cointreau it was. 

In these good English hotels everything 
is done lavishly; at least three waiters are 
around while each course is served. Usually 
they just watch, rubbing their hands and 
hoping someone will make a mistake; but 
occasionally, some missing article has to be 
fetched, when the captain snarls sotto voce 
at the lieutenant, and he sofio voce at the 
corporal, and he sotto voce at the private, 
who runs like the dickens to get it. 

We called for cold tongue for dinner. 
Now this is what happened. The message 
was relayed until it reached the young man 
with the white tie. (This may have some 
significance. He may be the cold tongue 
guy.) He charged off and appeared shortly 
bearing on a level with his shoulder an 
object like an enormous snail on a silver 
salver. The tongue had been covered with 
a sort of brown icing called galantine, and 
made to stand up on its tip and root like 
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‘ 
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the arch of a bridge. This went down on 
the buffet, and one of the senior waiters 
produced an awfully wicked looking carver 
from his boot or somewhere and set about 
getting us some tongue, The galantine was 
deftly peeled off and a couple of hefty 
slices laid before each of us. In carving, 
each carve was q flourish, withthe elbows 
raised well abdve*the head, , Two young 
waiters, watched the old maestro. aud | 
supposed itched to grow up, when they too 
would carve Tongue Galantine. It is likely 


. 


that they resolved to raise their elbows. 


even higher and be even snootier to young 
waiters. 

Bill, who has a young family growing up, 
and seems to have some difficulty keeping 
their kiddie cars out of the dining room, 
was much fascinated by the hotel dining 
room rolling stock. He said it reminded 
him of home. Every English dining room 
has a complete railway system of food on 
wheeled tables, and these are whirled about 
between the tables and in front of you with 
dizzy speed. Some carry the hors d'oeuvres. 
Others have the ROASTS (always spelled 
with capitals, and surnamed “‘The.”’ There 
will probably be four or five roasts avail- 
able, but each one is ‘““The.”) Others bear 
the salads, others the French pastry, but 
it’s food on wheels in a big way. 

Everyone in England tops Ga meal 
with cheese and boy, they havVé cheese 
there! It comes to you on a board about 
four feet square, fifty-seven varieties, 
brought down to your eye (and nose) level. 
You take about five minutes to select 
yours, and then they hew off about half a 
pound and set it before you with a selec- 
tion of watercress and biscuits. 

Bill, his stomach protruding visibly, and 
sitting back in his chair with the most an- 
noying look of satisfaction on his face, 
regarded me lazily and, I thought, pat- 
ronizingly. Now I had watched Bill, who 
is, with all due respect to him, a little in- 
clined to get stout, swelling visibly in front 
of my eyes, in Germany, CZéchoslovakia 
and France and finally Engla@iid, for the 
past four weeks. I thought it to punc- 
ture his sense of complacency.= 

“Bill,” I said “‘you’re living mighty high 
right now, but the trip is very nearly over, 
and in about a week or so you'll be back 
home eating hash.” 

When I told my wife of this, she said: 
“That was a very appropriate remark. We 
are going to have hash for dinner tonight.” 








The Widow's Way 


(Continued from page 36) 





which she had heard nothing of my history. 

“What have you been doing with your- 
self, my dear?” she asked. 

I explained that I had moved away from 
the West on the death of my husband. 

“Don’t tell me that you’re a widda, 
child,” she expostulated. ‘Not a pretty 
young woman like you! Why,” scornfully, 
“before I’d be a widda!. . . How long has 
this been going on?” 

I meekly admitted to six years in a state 
of single blessedness. 

“Six years!” she snorted. ‘Why, I 
wouldn’t be a widda—not for six minutes!” 
How I'd love to study her tecbnique—but 
old Bertram still hangs on. 

It was the lively humor of my mother 
herself a widow for thirty-two years, that 
helped me over countless discouragements 
and difficulties. Her strength, sweetness 


and sanity blossomed bravely from the 
stony soil of her afflictions; and in my 
association with her, I learned the truth 
that ‘“‘What woman has done, woman can 
do.” 


A DEFINITE philosophy grows upon the 
thoughtful woman who is widowed young. 
At short range, she gauges her actual worth 
to the present and the rising generations. 
She is shorn of all exterio ues that Bad 
attached to her husband’s progress in the 
business and social worlds. . A judicious 
self- sacrifice soon appeals to her asa privi- 
lege rather than an imposition. At Jong 
range, she scans the morrow of life with a 
confidence that is steady gather tian ecsta- 
tic. j , 
The most human of comtéiporary novel- 
ists has created an ancient widow whose 
main idea might well be adopted by her sis- 
ters in the flesh. For this old dame grasped 
one thought with exceptional clarity. She 
saw that everything “passed.” “‘Why all 
the pother?” was her constant query. “It 
will pass.” 

Let us lay this balm to our souls. Loneli- 
ness, perplexity and anxious care—they all 
pass. But the spirit that speeds their pas- 
sing lives on—for ever. 
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LET THE delightful flavour of 
Mapeline lead the way to new 
taste triumphs. Popular — be- 
cause it lends fresh allure to 
familiar foods! With Mapeline 
you add the “extra” touch to 
desserts, cakes, candies. You 
improve the dishes men like 
—baked ham, baked beans, 
nut bread. And, of course, you 
know Mapeline creates deli- 
cious syrup, jiffy quick — only 
9c a pint. The art of using 
Mapeline is+-just to use 
Mapeline! Easy! Twelve tested 
recipes packed in every car- 
ton. Ask your grocer for 
Mapeline, 2 ounces only 45c. 
Disco its Flavour— 
‘der Today! 
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When Yoda Order 
TOMATO 
JUICE 
COCKTAIL 


the Modern 
Waiter 
Just Naturally 
Brings with it 
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For bridges and 
afternoon teas Paris Paté Sand- 
wiches are areal delight. Delicate 
-.+ delicious ,,. @ treat to eat. » 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF CHATELAINE PATTERNS 


ALL ONE 


No. 255. Sizes 29, 31, 33 and 35. Size 
35 requires 25g yards of 54-inch material 
without nap and 234 yards of 39-inch lining 
for full-length coat. 


No. 469. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 514 yards of 54-inch mater- 
ial without nap, 15g yards of 39-inch 
jacket lining and 2) yards of 39-inch lining 
for topcoat. 


No. 540. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 
48. Size 36 requires 534 yards of 39-inch 
material and 17, yards of 39-inch lining for 
dress and jacket. 


No. 561. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 31 yards of 39-inch mater- 
ial and % yard of 39-inch contrasting 
material. 


No. 560. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 4!¢ yards of 39-inch mater- 
ial for long-sleeved dress. 


No. 612. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42. 
Size 34 requires 3!5 yards of 39-inch mater- 
ial and '. yard of 35-inch contrasting 
material for long-sleeved dress. 


No. 613. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
16. Size 34 requires 2'y vards of 39-inch 
plain material and 15g, yards of 39-inch 


printed material for long-sleeved dress. 


No. 609. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40, 
Size 34 requires 514 yards of 39-inch mater- 
ial and 14 yard of 39-inch contrasting 


PRICE—15 CENTS 


material for full-length dress with long 
sleeves. 


No. 622. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 4 yards of 39-inch material. 


No. 610. Sizes, 32, 34, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 4 yards of SD ach material 
for long-sleeved dress. 


No. 624. Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36 and 38. 
Size 34 requires 37 yards of 39-inch mater- 
ial for long-sleeved version. 


No. 606. Sizes 1, 2 and 3. Size 3 requires 
1144 yards of 39-inch material, *< yard of 
35-inch contrasting material and 2 yards 
of lace for dress and 34 yard 35- or 39-inch 
material for panties. 


No. 127. Sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12. Size 6 
requires 214 yards of 39-inch material and 
114 yards of 35-inch contrasting material 
for dress and jacket. 


No. 533. Sizes, 2, 4 and 6. Size 4 re- 
quires 1!4 yards of 39-inch material and 
8¢ yard of 35-inch contrasting material for 
short-sleeved dress. Boy's short-sleeved 
blouse requires *, yard of 35-inch mater- 
ial, *, yard of 35-inch contrasting material 
and 1!4 yards & braid trimming. The 
trousers require 5¢ yard of 39-inch material. 


No. 607. Sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12. Size 6 
requires 134 yards of 39-inch material and 
1¢ yard of 35-inch contrasting material for 
short-sleeved dress. One yard of lace 
edging and *, yard of half-inch ribbon are 
also necessary. 





DESCRIPTIONS OF 


Fabrics shown in the curtain on pages 
46 and 47 are newly created designs and 
materials for the coming season. They are 
representative of the highlights of the 
mode as to color and pattern. They'd be 
particularly interesting materials from 
which to make some of the new dresses for 
which Chatelaine patterns are given this 
month. From left to right, the first two 
loops of the curtain are navy and beige 
rose crépes from yarns by Courtaulds (Can- 
ada) Limited. Three and four represent 
William Hollins and Co., Ltd., and are a 
two-tone blue and white plaid and a fine 


FABRICS 


ON PAGES 


green and brown and white check, both in 
light woollens. 

The next two (first on page 47) are from 
the many gay and colorful prints being 
sponsored this year by Magog Fastest 
Fabrics, Dominion Textile Co. Limited. 
The daisy pattern is in white against a 
flecked red background, with green, yellow 
and red centres for the flowers. It’s in a 
fine voile. The other is a print in a criss- 
cross design of blue with yellow, red, green, 
and blue in the pattern. The last two are 
from Canadian Celanese Limited. One a 
rich fuchsia and the other a.deep Burgundy 
shade, in shiny and rough celanese. 


46-47 
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SEES RED AS GUS COMES UP OUT OF COAL BIN, GOES TO GET VACUUM-CLEANER... 
TRACKING UP RUG SHE HAS JUST | THEN DECIDES THIS 1S A GRAND TIME TO 
VACUUM~-— CLEANED TEST HER NEW INSTANTLY-READY 8ISSELL 


ee 


y~ : = i ; “ 


| AMAZED THAT BISSELL CLEANS SO EASILY AND 
THOROUGHLY... EVEN UNDER LOW FURNITURE. 
CANT-COME-OFF BUMDERS PROTECT FURNITURE 


BREATHES THANKS THAT BISSELL GETS ALL 
KINDS OF DIRT FROM ALL KINDS OF RUUS 
BECAUSE OF ITS HI-LO BRUSH CONTROL | 


~ \ 50 PLEASED SHE PHONES FRIEND... 
<¢1 use my new Bissell] for 
quick clean-ups and save 

\ my vacuum-cleaner for pe- 

' riodiccleaning. Bissell’sex- 
clusive Hi-Lo brush con- 
trol automatically adjusts 
brushto any rug-nap. It’sso 

much better than old-type sweepers!?? 


Models from $4.95 to $7.75 


CONVINCED THAT EVERY WOMAN SHOuLD | 
HAVE BISSELL FOR QuiCK CLEAN-UPS, 
SAVING VACUUM FOR GENERAL CLEANING 


BISSELL 


The really better sweeper 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT 


The Campers are Coming 
Have You Planned That Trip? 


Chotelaine has on sasy plan for Canadian 
women and girls to earn extra money for 
> little things needed every day of the 
yeor — and particularly at the holiday 
season. 
Chatelaine presents this great opportunity 
for reguicr earnings. 
Chatelaine offers commission and weekly 
bonuses to al! Canadian girls and 
women who would like to introduce 
this outstanding women’s magazine 
to their friends. 

Send your enquiry today—Addreas 
Loca! Representatives’ Dept. 
TRANS -CANADA NEWS CO. 
210 Dundas St. W., Toronto 2 
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nstitute JOSSIP GC. Candid 
Drink Strawe That Won't Mel 
rink Otraws rat on t Melt 
now Cellophane "'straws'’ for the very smartest service of hot and 
cold beverages. Whatever next? You drink through the glasslike tubes 
which come in a variety of colors and have a sparkle and brilliance to 
correspond to the zip of your fruit punch, 
ginger ale or grape juice mixture. Fine for 
iced tea and hot lemonade, alike, as temper- 
ature means nothing to them. It's nice to 
buy them in different shades to give a gay i 
varicolored effect and so that each knows | - =. 
his own glass when it comes to the matter ’ 
his own 9 ° DON’T SUFFER WITH CORNS! 
Speaking of the decorative qualities of Cel- Treat a corn as you would a Tack. Re- 
ophane reminds me of the table setting move it at once — completely —taking 
r ‘ ot ; 7 id d: s infection. 
which a friend just returned from California core 00 avold daageros 
(the plutocrat!) described. There were Cellc Shoe pressure against a corn is much the same as 
phane mats at each cover, pointed at the hammering a tack in your toe would be. For the 
‘ Sh wie ball ft * | sharp tack-iike point of a corn is forced into sensi- 
ends and trimmed with white ball fringe — tive nerves that spread pain through the body. 
a new idea. For the centrepiece, a sprawly 
cactus gleamed all over with silver paint and here and there — | Blue-Jay Lifts Shoe Pressure—Stops Pain 
fastened on the spikes — Cellophane sippers bent to form rosettes. | oan eee shag’ creer fom - 
The service plates were crystal; so were the nut dishes, ashtrays and SUR ON OS WE TONE eee. Ee Rene ence 
) ; : j | in place by exclusive Wet-Pruf Adhesive strips 
place card holders. Smart, no end — white and silver, with the only (water proof, kid-like finish—won't cling to 
*. ial ' 
color in the cactus “flowers”. | stocking). 
| Blue-Jay Acts Quickly—Gently—Safely 
The Scientific Blue-Jay medication undermines the 
hard corn in 3 days. Simply lift corn out com- 
4 a FE urniture News pletely and walk again in solid comfort. 
25 cents at all drug stores 
Honors were divided between modified modern and eighteenth century 
styles at the !936 Furniture Show. Among the models which caught — R L 8 a F Es Y 
and held — my wandering eye were the lovely Milling Road pieces by Tweets 
Hespeler reproductions of Queen Anne and Georgian period c Oo rs LS 8 rN Fs TER “a 
designs in burl walnut and in brown mahogany. There were, for instance, 
splat back chairs and tall cabinets with graceful cabriole carved legs, 
a little low table adapted from an English butler’s tray, a mahogany ‘ 
; ‘ 


inlaid drum table with a revolving leather-covered top, a Sheraton sofa 
and a Chippendale armchair with solid upholstered back and raked- 
back arms. Pieces as charming in the home of today as they were in the 
eighteenth century Manor House. 

Andrew Malcolm featured Colonial maple in dining and bedroom 
suites, distinguished for good design and rich, soft tone. They showed 
too an example of conservative modern at its most fetching — a dining 
suite in quarter-sliced walnut, lacquered and waxed to give a dull, soft 
finish. Cedar chests by Knechtel showed originality. 














The “customer” 
\ is always 
| ), right at home / 
1 IN if 


CHALFONTE 
HADDON 
HALL 


ey Comrort courts you in 
| $e countless ways at these 
a genial hotels by the sea. 
Long Ocean Decks. 
Sunny. seaside lounges. 
Health baths. Concerts, 
dances and varied amuse- 
ment. And the praise of 
our food is far-reaching. 
$7 up at Chalfonte, $8 
up at Haddon Hall. single, 
American Plan. $5 up at 
Haddon Hall, single, Euro- 
pean Plan. Special weekly 
rates. 


A, Locds ead Lippincott Company 
spATLANTIC CITY y 







Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye takes off those | | 
ugly yellow stains and won’t harm 
enamel or plumbing. Once a week pour 
it pa a h down toilet bowls and 
oe Denihes odors. | 


traps an —— ~ ant from ob- 
mia moe ied use ett’s Lye in 
solution* for all kinds of heavy clean- | 
ing tasks. It eats dirt. Saves you hard 
work. Always keep a tin on hand! 


# Never dissolve tye in hot water. The | 
| 
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Pick and Choose Service 







Have you seen these wooden hors 
d'oeuvre trays — the trays are 
wooden, not the eatables, you under 
stand — with grooves to hold the 
foods and keep them separate? They 
are specially treated to * impervious 
to fats or salad oils, in case you want 
to serve little cocktail sausages, olive 
and bacon curls, frizzled bologna, 
antipasto, or something marinated. 
This one had radish roses in the little 
centre well, devilled eggs and potato chips in a ring-around. But it 
might hold any one of a dozen different arrangements — midget 
wieners, cheese wedges, gherkins, anchovies, shrimps, sardines, stuffed 
celery, dill pickles, spiced fruits, pepper relish, mint jelly, jellied horse- 
radish or other savories, in any and every combination. 

When you want to be “different” use the tray for sweets — fat prunes 
stuffed with orange wedges, sugared dates with nuts or fondant filling, 
Maraschino cherries with a blanched-almond heart, pineapple fingers 
rolled in chopped nuts, grapefruit sections sprinkled with cocoanut, figs, 
table raisins, salted nuts, bits of crystallized ginger, candied fruit, 
popcorn or puffed rice balls, and candy. 

It's smart, this kind of pick-and-choose service. So is the server itself, 
the painted edge in old-white with a crackle finish and pairs of white 
and blue stars. Very shipsy! 
























& Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 
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seemed . . so really useless . . now. 

As he watched, the diffused red ball in 
the murky heaven faded and disappeared, 
and darkness fell as though a curtain had 
been dropped, leaving only the pulsing 
glow of fires still burning to mark the 
shoreline. In the west the smoky haze 
began to flicker with light, and the mutter- 
ings increased to echoing rolling drum- 
beats. The wind died; for a short space 
there was not a breath to stir the air; and 
then with a ripping crash a white blaze of 
lightning struck downward. The lake, 
the woods beyond, jumped out of darkness 
for an instant and were gone, and the 
water about the truck was suddenly stip- 
pled with the first drops of rain. 

Then came the wind and the flash and 
crash of lightning, and thunder rose in 
crescendo like a creeping barrage. By each 
flash Conroy could see the rain, like 
curtains of water, sweeping across the lake, 
and all about him the surface was a 
smother of dancing spray. The shores 
were black. Not even a spark showed 
through the murky darkness, and only the 
acrid smell of wet burned wood lingered 
in the air. There was a splash in the water 
beside the truck, and Lamuse opened the 
cab door. 

*‘Wat you say, we get out on shore?” he 
asked. “The keeds and my woman, they 
getting cold.” 

“Getting cold!’ Conroy’s lips twitched, 
but he couldn’t smile. “All right, Frenchy,’ 
he agreed, “‘let’s do that.”” He got out into 
the water and lifted the end-boards from 
the back of the truck. The children and 
their mother were huddled together, 
waiting, and he took the two smallest on 
his shoulders, and Lamuse another, and 
they walked ashore, the others following. 
One wall of the old bunk-house in the 
lumber camp was still standing, and in the 
lee of this, sheltered a little from the 
driving rain, the two men managed to get a 
fire started. Conroy left them then, the 
firelight picking their sodden, bedraggled 
figures out of the darkness, hugging the 
fire close, with steam from their soaking 
clothes rising through the rain. 


BY ROAD, round about, it was nearly 
twenty miles to his cabin, and the truck, 
with its engine submerged and probably 
cracked by sudden contact with the water, 
was useless; no two men could budge it; 
so Conroy struck straight through the 
forest to save distance, setting his course 
by a little pocket compass which he carried. 

The woods were black, and the fire had 
left behind a half-burned tangle that 
forced him to fight his way. And yet he 





Why Do They 
Go That Way? 


(Continued from page 68) 





If a soft or “boiled” custard curdles, the 
water in the double boiler has become too 
hot: it should never be allowed to boil. 
If a custard shows signs of curdling, re- 
move the top part of the double boiler 
immediately, set it in a pan of cold water 
and beat with a rotary beater until smooth. 
This is effective if done soon enough, but 
the mixture will not be as thick as it would 
be otherwise. 

If the custard is not smooth, the hot liquid 
has been added to the eggs too quickly and 
the mixture not stirred sufficiently during 
the addition and during the cooking. The 
finished product, in any case, is smoother 
if strained before serving. 

If the custard is too thin, the proportion 
of milk and eggs is at fault. (One egg or 
two yolks to one cupful of milk is a good 
rule). Or the custard may not be suffi- 
ciently cooked: the mixture should be 
cooked until it will coat a spoon. 


Salad dressings are sometimes stumbling 


couldn’t walk, for his nerves were ragged 
with suspense. And so he went at a 
stumbling run, his face whipped and 
scratched by unseen branches, his clothes 
ripping; often pitching forward on hands 
and knees into the black, soggy ashes that 
carpeted the forest, and then getting up 
and going on again. It rained sullenly. 
Water dripped from every branch, and 
everything he touched was wet, and left a 
smear of black upon him. He lost all track 
of time. Panting, sweating, he seemed to 
be doing something that went on for ever. 
Everything—his whole being—had fo- 
cused like sun through a burning-glass, on 
running, and struggling up, when he had 
fallen, to run again. It hurt him to breathe. 
The fact irritated him. It shouldn’t. He 
had to run anyway. Sarah was there 
somewhere . . . and the twins . . . wait- 
ing for him. They . . . wanted to see him. 
Why, in heaven’s name, couldn’t he go 
faster? What was the matter with his 
legs? 

A creeper caught at his ankle, and he 
pitched forward, hands outstretched, on 
his face. For a moment he lay still, in 
utter lassitude, letting the breath flow 
back into his battered body, then slowly 
pushed up until he was on his knees. He 
sat back wearily on his haunches and 
lifted a hand to wipe his face, then paused, 
with his hand close before his eyes. A 
yellow birch leaf, untouched by fire, was 
sticking to it. He looked up. Close beside 
him a smooth slender trunk, glistening wet, 
showed white and unseared in the dark- 
ness. Conroy smiled; hot tears filled his 
smoke-reddened eyes, and dropping for- 
ward he drew a big armful of the wet 
leaves close against his body. It had come 
in time—the rain; and in his heart or mind, 
or wherever it is that men pray—thoughts, 
unformed, unspoken, just felt—offered 
thanks and asked forgiveness for his hasty 
judgment. 


HALF AN HOUR later, like the glimpse 
of a haven-light through scudding clouds, 
he caught the yellow pin-prick of a lighted 
window through the trees. As he crossed 
the sandy road, a horse snorted in the 
darkness and galloped awkwardly ahead 
of him through the open gate and toward 
the barn. Conroy let out a yodel. The 
lighted window darkened, and he saw 
Sarah’s figure, her face, shaded by her 
two hands, pressed against the pane. 
Then the window flashed light again, and 
before he could reach the house they were 
on him, and he so weak and tired that he 
scarce could stand up against their 
onslaught. 


blocks on the pathway to culinary fame, 
so let’s discuss them for a moment. 

If mayonnaise curdles, it may be for one 
of several reasons: (1) Too long and too 
vigorous beating during the addition of the 
oil. (2) Too rapid addition of the oil to the 
egg mixture. (3) Differences and changes 
in temperature: it is best to have the in- 
gredients at approximately the same degree 
and to keep the mixture at a fairly con- 
stant temperature. (4) If the dressing 
stands uncovered it may separate, or it 
may separate on standing due to spoilage 
of the egg which is the emulsifving agent. 
If curdling or separating does occur it may 
be remedied by beating the curdled mix- 
ture gradually into another egg yolk. 

If mayonnaise is too thick or too thin, the 
proportion of oil and acid (vinegar or 
lemon juice) is incorrect. The more oil 
that is beaten in, the thicker will be the 
mixture. If too much acid is added, the 
mixture will become too thin. 

If a cooked dressing is lumpy, it may be 
caused by careless combining of the ingred- 
ients or by lack of stirring while the mix- 
ture is cooking. It is wise to strain the 
mixture after cooking, in any case. 

If a cooked dressing curdles, it is usually 
caused by adding the acid to the milk 
mixture too quickly, or may result from 
too long cooking of the mixture after the 
eggs have been added. 
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odour! 


How exasperating is that awful odour 
every floor-waxing day. Don’t have 
it. Use CHAN, the only “odour- 
refined ” wax. 


CHAN is easier to spread and shine, 
too— it’s emulsified! One pound 
covers 1500 square feet, giving a mu 
harder, longer-lasting finish. 


Try CHAN —apply it sparingly. 
“What a relief” you'll say, “to have 
richer-looking floors with no nasty 
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Enough for one room. Send name, address and coin or stamps 
to CHAN WAX, Dept. C, 365 Sorauren Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


BRIGHTEN UP YOUR PARTIES 


With the Help of These Three New 
CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 


An entertaining study of the art of 
tea-leaf reading. If you are plan- 
ning a party get this Institute Bul- 
letin No. 200 and bring new excite- 
ment with keen anticipation to your 
guests—price 15¢. 


Fortunes 
in Teacups 


How to enjoy this popular hobby 
is explained very thoroughly in our 
new Chatelaine Service Bulletin 


No. 201—price 10¢. 


An explanation of this fascinating 
pastime is intelligently covered in 
Chatelaine Service Bulletin No. 202 


—price 15¢. 
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The Art 
of Palmistry 
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Could Not Sleep 
For Neuritis 
How She Found Relief 


This woman suffered so much from 
neuritis that she found it difficult to get a 
good night’s sleep. Other sufferers will be 
interested in her letter :— 

“Some years ago I had a stubborn attack 
of neuritis in both arms. At night I turned 
from side to side without sleep. Then my | 
right hand got so stiff I couldn’t bend it. 
Next my left foot got so bad I got out of bed 
with difficulty. So I had to have the doctor 
and give up work. I was afraid I couldn’t 
get relief. He told me quite casually to 





hood, back toward the cab. Shrieks of 
terror came from the body of the truck as 
flaming particles dropped down inside. 
Life could last but briefly in that breath of 
hell. Lamuse had slumped a dead weight 
against Conroy’s side, and he himself was 
choking, when, without warning, they 
broke from the woods. Through the smoke 
he caught a glint of water, and turned the 
swaying, jolting truck down the sandy, 
slightly sloping incline, toward the lake. 
Flaming like a comet they hit the water 
going fifty miles an hour, and their impetus 
carried them out through a roaring cloud 
of white steam that blew the hood off the 
engine, until the motor had sunk beneath |! 
the surface. Leaning across Lamuse 
Conroy opened the cab door on his side 
and shoved him out, then jumped after 
him. The water was above his armpits. 
Lamuse, brought around by the sudden 


A SOILED TOILET 


The Desperate Choice 


(Continued from page 57) 





“T guess, Lamuse,”’ he said grimly, ‘‘that 
we'll have to go back to the potato field.” 

The Frenchman nodded dumbly, his lips 
forming words without sound, his hand 
plucking at his breast. It was almost 
impossible to breathe; fire was licking 
through the woods on their left, he could 
see its red spear-point driving through the 
underbrush. He raced it, with the motor 
wide open; driving blindly, for he could 
see only a few yards ahead; and then 





take a little salts every morning. I tried 


a small dose of Kruschen Salts regularly, and 
the remarkable difference it made in a few 
weeks was almost unbelievable. Needless to 
say I have continued it ever since.”—(Miss) 


E.W.B. 


Two of the ingredients of Kruschen Salts 
are notable for their work in dissolving uric 
acid— frequently the cause of rheumatic 
pains. Other ingredients of Kruschen assist 
Nature to expel the dissolved acid from the 


system. 
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suddenly he reached for the emergency 
and jerked the truck to a bucking stop. 
On the left a narrow overgrown trail led 
in through the woods. 

“‘Lamuse,” he shouted, “we'll try for 
Three Prong.” He backed the truck and 
turned into the woods road. He knew the 
trail. Cut in the old lumbering days, it led 
in to an abandoned camp on a small lake 
shaped like a buck’s antler. It was only a 
short distance—a quarter of a mile per- 
haps, but Lamuse stared at him wildly and 
pointed at the red glow beginning to boil 
up through the smoke on their left. 

“Dieu! Conroy, ees too late,”’ he cried. 
“Ees no time . . . don’. . . wecan’t. Go 
back!” 

“To what?” Conroy barked. 
the same. I’m going in.” 

As he gave it the gas, the big truck 
lunged forward like a spurred horse, 
swaying and jolting, bearing down the 
saplings that had grown too close to the 
road’s edge or breaking them off like match 
sticks. Smoke closed around them like a 
thick fog, and all that Conroy knew was 
that the road was straight and he tried to 
hold the truck to it. At one point a dead 
tree, sagging low across the trail, blocked 
their way, and time was lost while they 
stopped and swung it to one side. It was 
hard to judge distance in that smoke, but 
he was thinking that they must be almost 
there, when Lamuse suddenly called out 
hoarsely. Conroy nodded. The dry ferns 
edging the road just ahead were on fire. A 
low pine tree flared like a torch on their 
right. 

“Shut the cab door tight,” he shouted, 
and pressed on the accelerator. A roar was 
in their ears. The narrow road down which 
they charged changed to a flaming corridor 
and it was as though they were being 
blasted onward by the fire itself. Every 
small tree that they struck was an explo- 
sion of sparks as it snapped or bent be- 
neath them. The oil around the motor 
caught, and Conroy could see flames lick- 
ing from the air-vents on the side of the 
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shock, staggered drunkenly beside him, 
trying to stand upright, and Conroy 
caught him by the arm and steadied him. 
Here and there on the high green sides the 
paint on the truck was blazing, and he 
splashed some water up against it. “Put it 
out,” he said. “I'll take the other side.” 

He plunged completely under as he 
made his way around, and for the cool 
water was very grateful. The whole lake 
was ringed with flames, which, leaping 
from the ground, had swept through the 
close, second-growth pine in the dreaded 
crown-fire, one tree touching off another 
as though it were drenched with oil, in a 
series of explosions. Ducking frequently as 
he threw water against the side, Conroy 
soon had the boards wet and the fire out. 
He climbed up then, and looked down 
inside. Water was slopping around the 
bottom, for the truck had gone in above 
the floor-boards. At the end next to the 
cab three or four pale, dirt-streaked faces, 
glistening wet, stared up at him from a 
huddled pile of burlap sacking. 

“Are you all right?” he asked. 

Lamuse’s wife lifted the damp sack 
draped about her head. “We don’t die?” 
she quavered; and it was a question. 

Conroy shook his head. ‘“‘Not this time,” 
he told her; “but you stay there, and keep 
yourselves wet. We're in Three Prong 


Lake.” 


THE FIRE along the shore began pres- 
ently to burn less fiercely. The crown-fire 
in the tree-tops gradually subsided, but 
down below dead wood blazed in every 
direction, and the ground was covered 
with smoldering coals. 

After a little he got up into the cab of 
the truck and slid behind the wheel. The 
heat was still suffocating, but it had 
lessened some and he accepted it stoically. 
Somehow the feel of the wheel in his 
hands, even though the motor was lifeless, 
was comforting. During the last hour of 
peril and fierce excitement, his mind had 
been concentrated on meeting what each 
minute brought as it came along. The lift 
of action had sustained him. Now his eyes 
swept the lake shore—blackened, smolder- 
ing trees, shot with the flickering red of 
flame; and he shivered in the heat and was 
cold with fear. 

Among the trees, on the shore behind 
him, the old log houses of the lumber 
camp were crackling with flames. His own 
cabin?—his brain painted a smoking ruin. 
It was the only picture that came to him 
barn gone—blackened, jagged trees—with 
Sarah and the twins—He closed his eyes 
and leaned his head down against the 
wheel. How could he have left them! 
“They”—he shook himself—‘‘they’re all 
right,” he muttered. ‘“They must be. The 
lake’s there. They can’t—” He felt sud- 
denly sick. 

A low muttering trembled in the air. He 
lifted his head and glanced upward. The 
afternoon was drawing toa close. The sun, 
marked by an angry red blotch in the 
haze, was just over the treetops, but there 
was too much smoke for him to see the 
sky. He waited and it came again, louder 
this time. Thunder! No question of it. 
Rain! It was going to rain. He laughed 
hopelessly. Why hadn’t it come before? It 
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Don’r be annoyed by rust stains, spots and 
incrustations in a toilet bowl. They're easy 
to remove. Without unpleasant scrubbing. 
Let Sani-Flush do the work for you. 
Sani-Flush is a scientific formula, created 
to remove ugly marks from toilet bowls. Buy 
a can. Try putting a little in the bowl. (Fol. 
low directions on the can.) Flush the toilet. 
See how the porcelain sparkles! Odors are 
killed, not covered up. Sani-Flush is odorless. 
You can purify the hidden trap under the 
toilet bowl with Sani-Flush. No other clean- 
ing method can do this. Sani-Flush is also 
effective for aun automobile radiators 
directions on can). Sold by grocery, drug, 
hardware, and syndicate stores—25 and 15 
cent sizes. Made in Canada. Distributed by 
Harold F. Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario, . 
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JELLIED CHICKEN WITH ASPARAGUS 
| Tablespoonful of gelatine Iq Cupfuls of diced canned chicken 


Chatelaine Service Bulletins 


V4 Cupful of cold water 
| Cupful of seasoned chicken broth 


Drained asparagus tips 
Lettuce and radish roses 
Yz Cupful of mayonnaise 


on Beauty Cultuze 


i? Teaspoonful of lemon juice 
2 ° . ° 
Concise—Authentic—Essentially Helpful 


Teaspoonful of grated onion 2 Tablespoonfuls of thick cream 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water for five minutes. Heat the chicken 
broth to boiling, add the lemon juice and the grated onion and add to the 
soaked gelatine. Stir until dissolved, cool, and allow to stiffen slightly. 
Add the diced chicken and turn into lightly oiled molds or custard cups. 
Chill until firm. Serve on a leaf of crisp lettuce, with asparagus tips ar- 
ranged on each side of the mold. Garnish with the radish roses and serve 
with the mayonnaise which hes been mixed with the thick cream. 5 to 


6 molds. 
DEEP DISH VEGETABLE PIE 


DRESSING YOUR FACE 
Bulletin No. 13 
Which treats with the subtleties of make-up 


Not twenty women out of a hundred know 
how to make-up effectively. Some overdo it 
others use the wrong materials. Yet the right 
make-up can give a plain face charm—a lovely 
face character. 


wee 


4 Tablespoonfuls of butter 

4 Tablespoonfuls of flour 

2 Cupfuls of liquid (liquor from the 
vegetables and milk) 

| Cupful of canned, cubed carrots 


| Cupful of canned asparagus tips 

| Cupful of canned lima beans 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Mashed potatoes, biscuit dough 
or uncooked pastry 


| Cupful of canned peas 


Melt the butter, add the flour and stir until well blended. Add the liquid 
gradually while stirring constantly and cook until thickened. Continue cook- 
ing until there is no taste of raw flour, then add the drained vegetables. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper and turn into ao buttered casserole. 
Cover the top with fluffy mashed potatoes and dot with butter, or cover 
with biscuit dough or pastry and bake in a moderately hot oven until 
boked or nicely browned. 6 to 8 servings. 


PLUM ROLL 


2 Cupfuls of sifted pastry flour 1 Can of plums (No. 2) 

4 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder '/2 Cupful of brown sugar 

Yo Teaspoonful of salt if Teaspoonful of ground cinnamon 

4 Tablespoonfuls of shortening | Teaspoonful of lemon juice 
About ¥% cupful of milk 


Mix and sift the flour, baking powder and salt and cut in the shortening. 
Add milk to make a soft dough that can be handled, turn out on to o 
lightly floured board and roll in a rectangular shape to about half-inch thick- 
ness. Spread the dough with the plums which have been pitted, and cut in 
halves or quarters and sprinkle with the brown sugar and cinnamon. Add 
the lemon juice and additional sugar if the plums are very tort. Roll up 
like @ jelly roll and place in o buttered baking pan. Bake in o moderately 
hot oven — 375 to 400 degrees Fahr. — for about thirty minutes, basting 
twice with the juice from the plums during the cooking. Serve with whipped 
cream, hard sauce or plum sauce. 4 to 6 servings. 


FROZEN PRUNE AND PINEAPPLE FLUFF 


8 Marshmallows 
2/3 Cupful of crushed pineapple 
2 Cans of strained prunes 


6 Tablespoonfuls of confectioner’s 
sugar 
3 Egg whites 


Cut the marshmallows into small pieces and soak for several hours in the 
juice drained from the pineapple. Fold in the sugar, the drained pineapple 
and the strained prunes. Lastly fold in the egg whites which have been 
beaten until stiff. Turn into the tray of the refrigerator and freeze for 
two and one-half to three hours. 6 to 8 servings. This may be used for 
children over three years of age as a dessert. 


CHERRY BREAD PUDDING 


4 Cupfuls of milk V4 Cupful of melted butter 

2 Cupfuls of dry bread crumbs Yz Teaspoonful of salt 

2 Eggs 1 Can of sour cherries (No. 2) 
1 Cupful of sugar drained 


Heat the milk to scalding point in a double boiler, add the bread crumbs 
to it and set aside to cool. Beat the eggs, add the sugar, salt and melted 
butter and combine with the milk and bread mixture. Add the cherries, 
turn into a buttered baking dish and bake in a fairly slow oven — 300 to 
325 degrees Fahr.—for one hour or until firm and nicely browned. Serve 
hot with whipped cream or a sauce made from the cherry juice. 8 to 10 


servings. 
PEACH SNOW 


1 Can of peaches, quart size 2 Egg whites 
2 Tablespoonfuls of cornstarch Yo Cupful of whipping cream 


Drain the syrup from the peaches and mash and strain the peaches to a 
pulp. Mix the cornstarch to a paste with a little cold water and add to 
the peach syrup. Cook until thick and clear and add the peach pulp. 
Allow to cool, add the beaten egq whites and carefully fold in the cream 
which has been beaten until stiff. Turn into a cold damp mold and set 
aside until firm and cold. 6 servings. 


SPINACH RING WITH CREAMED HAM 


Can of spinach 2 Eggs 

Teaspoonful of grated onion 2 Cupfuls of thin cream sauce 
Tablespoonful of butter Creamed ham 

Teasgoonful of salt Hard-cooked egg slices 
Teaspoonful of pepper Pimiento strips 

Teaspoonful of paprika 


Chop the spinach, add the onion which has been lightly browned in the 
butter and season with the salt, pepper and paprika. Add the well-beaten 
egg yolks and the cream sauce and lastly fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
whiter. Turn into a buttered ring mold, set in a pan of hot water and bake 
in a moderate oven — 350 degrees Fahr. — for twenty minutes. Turn out 
on to a hot platter, fill the centre with creamed diced ham and garnish 
with hard-cooked eqq slices, strips of pimiento and sections of lemon, if 
desired. 6 servings. 





Learn the secrets of make-up, of high-lighting 
of facial structure, of color and texture selec- 
tion. Learn how to stress your best features 
and make the least of your worst. Learn 
about the make-up which is individually yours 
Price 10 cents. 


and others— 
BEAUTIFUL HANDS 


Bulletin No. 15—5 cents 
HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR HAIR 
Bulletin No. 16—10 centa 
A LOVELY SKIN HOW TO BE FRESH AS A FLOWER 
Bulletin No. 18—10 centa Bulletin No. 19—5 cents 
Order by number from 


CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 
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FREE! New Cook Book of Wonders! 


Beautiful cover in brilliant colors promises you delights within. 
Thirty-eight large pages just packed with Magic Recipes—unbelievably 
quick and ecasy—-tor pies, cookies, candies, tros s! issless cus¢ 
tards! Salad Dressing in 2 minutes! Quicker, easic s to sauces, 


beverages, ice creams (freezer and automatic)! Ac Borden 
Company, Limited, Yardley House, Toronto 2, 
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Sick 


AND TIRED OF 
GREASY POTS 
AND PANS 


$.0.8. will hurry up 
that messy job and 
make those stove- 
blackened utensils 
shine like new 








The Can-Opener 
Goes Round and Round 


(Continued from page 66) 





pay im-Season prices for out-of-season 
foods, and the price is no greater—often 
less—than the cost of food preserved at 
home. Save money by selecting the most 
suitable grades and sizes for your purpose, 
and by buying frequently used varieties in 
quantity, not singly as diamonds. 

Because they are available anywhere 
all the year round, and can be depended 
upon for good looks and good taste. 

And because of their many uses. A can 
of soup, for instance, may be nearly all 


things to all women —-a sauce, an ingredi- 
ent in stews, fish loaves, meat pies, jellied 
salads and casserole dishes of all sorts. Or 
it may be something entirely new in soup, 
if two harmonizing flavors are combined. 

Fruits in their infinite variety and fruit 
juices in theirs are used as appetizers, 
desserts, salads, meat garnishes and 
accompaniments in, on, or with many 
dishes. Barring the matter of desserts, the 
same goes for vegetables, meat, fish, 
spaghetti, pork and beans and a hundred 
and one other products in the savory line. 
Sandwich pastes are a spread for bread but 
equally good as a topping for canapés. You 
get the idea? 

The thing is to try new products, new 
combinations, new recipes and forms of 
service. For your fame as a good cook will 
go down to the third and fourth generation 
if you develop a smart technique with the 


can-opener and start from there to provide 


dishes of distinction and personality. 


SALMON A LA KING 


| Pound tin of salmon 

| Can of mushrooms 

| Medium-sized onion 

2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
4 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
3 Cupfuls of milk 


2 Egg yolks 
Salt and pepper 


Y_ Teaspoonful of paprika 


1 Pimiento, chopped 


Yq Teaspoonful of lemon juice 


Flake the salmon. Drain the mushrooms and if too large, cut in quarters. 
Chop the onion and cook with the mushrooms in the butter until tender and 
lightly browned. Add the flour and stir until well blended. Gradually add 
the milk and cook over hot water, stirring constantly until the mixture 
thickens somewhat. Combine a little of the hot mixture with the slightly 
beaten egg yolks, return to the double boiler, add the flaked salmon and the 
seasonings and cook over hot water until thickened. Add the chopped 
pimiento and the lemon juice and serve on triangles of hot buttered toast 


or in heated patty shells. 6 to 8 servings. 


BAKED CORN AND TOMATOES 


| Can of tomatoes (No. 2) 

1 Can of corn (No. 2) 

2 Smali green peppers, chopped 
| Medium onion, sliced 


1 Tablespoonful of butter 
Salt, pepper and paprika 
Sifted bread crumbs 

2 Tablespoonfuls of grated cheese 





Small wonder so many busy | 
housewives swear by S.O.S. | 


It removes every trace of | 
scorched and dried-on food— 
without wasting elbow grease | 
or ruining dispositions. 

Give S.O.S. a trial. It is a | 
real work-saver. You'll find | 
S.O.S. at your grocer’s, your 
department, hardware or five 
and ten cent store. Or mail | 
the coupon for free sample. | 





Mail this coupon, or a post card 

to 8.0.S. Manufacturing Com- 

y of Canada, Limited, 365 

Sorauren Ave., Toronto, for a free tria! package 
of S.0.S. You'll like it! 


Made in Canada. Fully protected by patents. 





Simmer the tomatoes for twenty minutes, add the corn, the chopped pep- 
pers, the sliced onion, the butter and salt, pepper and paprika to taste. 
Simmer for fifteen minutes, then turn into a greased baking pan, sprinkle 
generously with the bread crumbs and grated cheese and bake in a moder- 
ate oven until nicely browned. 6 servings. 


VEGETABLE CHOWDER 


2 Medium-sized potatoes, cut in 
small dice 

2 Stalks of celery, chopped 
Salt and pepper to taste 

| Cupful of rich milk or cream 


| Cupful of canned corn 

1 Cupful of canned peas 

1 Cupful of canned string beans 
2 Cupfuls of canned tomatoes 

1 Small onion, chopped 


Combine all the vegetables in a saucepan and simmer slowly until the 
potatoes are tender. Add salt and pepper to taste and stir in the rich 
milk or cream. Serve very hot in soup bowls accompanied by crackers. 
6 servings. 


TUNA FISH IN TOMATO SAUCE 


1 Pound can of tuna fish 1 Bouillon cube 

| Tablespoonful of lemon juice 1 Teaspoonful of salt 

1 Small onion, sliced 44 Teaspoonful of pepper 

| Bay leaf 1 Teaspoonful of sugar 

3 Whole cloves | Teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
3 Tablespoonfuls of butter sauce 

3 Tablespoonfuls of flour Dash of tabasco 

1 Can of tomatoes (No. 2) strained 


Flake the tuna fish, add the lemon juice to it and allow to stand while the 
other ingredients are being prepared. Add the sliced onion, the bay leaf 
and the cloves to the butter and cook until the onion is lightly browned. 
Add the flour and stir until blended. Heat the tomato juice to boiling, 
dissolve the bouillon cube in it and add gradually to the butter and flour 
mixture. Cook slowly, stirring constantly until the mixture thickens. Add the 
flaked tuna fish, heat through and serve hot on toast points garnished 
with ripe olives and fresh watercress. 6 servings. 


FRUIT CUP 


| Cupful of canned crushed V4 Cuptul of chopped ginger, pre- 
pineapple served or crystallized 

| Cupful of sliced canned peaches '/, Cupful of creme de menthe, green 

| Cupful of canned cherries, pitted cherries 

1 Cupful of canned grapefruit 
Drain the fruits thoroughly and combine carefully. Add the ginger and chill 
the mixture until very cold. Arrange in serving glasses and sprinkle the top 
with the cherries which have been chopped. This makes eight medium 
servings and must be served very well chilled. 
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Why Some Doubt 


QNCE most peo- 
ple believed 
Doctor Jackson a 
“dummy” originat- 
ed in the brain of 
an advertising 
agency. My lectures 
all over North 
America have de- 
monstrated I am a 
muchealive reality. 
Some still doubt 
my claims to the 
eer elastic- 
ity, resilience and 
endurance of body 
and mind of a man 
in the twenties, but 
not those who have 
seen and heard me 
lecture. They know 
that few men of 
any age can talk 
full throated three 
or more hours’ fhe above is from a 
nightly, often three photograph of Robt.G 
times “a day, voice Jackson, M.D., taken 
stronger at the end in his 77th year. 
than the beginning. ; 

Still fewer could, after standing that 
time, do a Russian dance; and jump up 
and click heels twice in_ one Jump, OF 
do the “push-up” 80 to 120 times, or 30 
times on finger tips, as thousands have 
seen me do. 

Why do those doubt who have not seen 
and heard me? Only because others of 
my years or half my years do not do it 

can not do it. But they could if they 
would live as I do. Prove it? Prove it 
yourself. 

For three days make a large part of 
your three meals of Roman Meal or 
Bekus-Puddy or Lishus, or one of these 
at each meal, one meal of one of these 
entirely. Add no white sugar, only a 
little brown sugar if sweetening is needed 
(or better, raisins, dates, or a little 
honey). Do not make sloppy with a lot 
of milk; small amount of milk or cream, 
so can be well chewed. Add a salad at 
at least one meal, no vinegar in dressing 
Rest of your foods may be conventional] 
but eat slowly and do not over eat. Take 
15 minutes exercise daily at open win- 
dow. Sponge skin with cold water or a 
cool shower or tub ‘few seconds only if 
not used to cold baths) rub and friction 
skin at open window. Walk at least a 
mile with fast, long strides, arms swing- 
ing free (no tension) chest up, abdomen 
drawn in, breathe deeply. Now note 
your increasing sense of wellness after 
say two weeks. That will be proof 
enough for you that I can and do accom- 

lish and manifest all I claim to, for you 

ave only just dipped into my living 
regimen. 

Follow this teaching and you too can 
do as I do at any age, regardless of sex. 
Keep young and healthy enough to defy 
disease as I do, by feeding and living as 
I do. Write for my free health bulletins 
which will help you immensely, but if 
—_ do nothing else try eating freely of 

oman Meal, Bekus-Puddy, Lishus and 
Kofy-Sub, and note the pep and life that 
even this change will add to you. 

Send for free booklet “How to Kee 
Well” and other literature—address Robe 
G. Jackson, M.D., 516 Vine Ave., Toronto. 





Cough? Sneeze? Nose stuffed 
up? Throat inflamed and tick- 
ling? A few drops of Pineoleum 
in your nose or spray your nose 
and throat with Pineoleum’s 
soothing, clinically proven 
agents. Relie at once! You 
breathe freely right away! 
Used and recommended 
Doctors for over 30 years s 
relieve colds and congestion, 
Pineoleum is pleasant to use 
«+ for adults and children. 
At your druggist’s. 2 
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uae TALL STOUT? 
or 


SHORT STOUT? 
If you're one or the other, you've 
got some peculiar dress problem. 
What should be your guiding 
principles in selecting clothes? 
What's a practical spring ward- 
robe for you? What should you 
avoid? 
MARY McNULTY FIX 


Canadian style authority, 
answers in the 
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“But I don’t believe 
I really am an artist, father. I used to 
think I was but—”’ She laughed. “I guess 
I’m not, after all. If I were I’d enjoy 
performing in public—going out on a plat- 
form and having a lot of people stare at 
me. But I don’t—any more. I'd rather be 
down in the audience, just an ordinary. 
person like’’—she flung out her hands— 
“oh, like anybody just so long as I was 
like everybody else.” 

“Come, come, you wouldn’t really like 
that!” 

“If I had my way,” she said slowly, 
grimly, ‘‘I’d never touch the piano again 
as long as I live.” 

He put his arms around her and told her, 
“Then you never shall again—after we’ve 
finished this tour, Manon. 1’ll manage 
somehow. I'll manage to pay an accom- 
panist.”” 

She laughed, a wild little explosion. 
“No, no, it’s too late, now; it’s too late.” 

Of course she was sorry, bitterly sorry 
afterward. She didn’t know what had been 
the matter with her: She hadn’t meant a 
word of it. Not a word. It was just that 
she was tired—so tired. 

Not since she had broken down after 
Eppie’s party had she been like this. But 
the change in her had been unmistakable 
and terrifying. It was as though she left 
some palpable part of herself at each town 
they visited. After every engagement she 
seemed a little thinner and the vivid glow 
that was her chief charm, a little duller. 
There were shallow lavender hollows at her 
temples and under her eyes. On their jour- 
neys from town to town she sat for hours 
staring listlessly out at the arid winter 
landscape. Sandor found himself assum- 
ing more and more the duties to which she 


**Yes,”’ she said. 


had always attended, and that was the 
most alarming symptom of all. 

There was no more talk now of “living 
a normal life,”’ of a studio in New York or 
further American tours. By the end of 
January he was writing Mr. Stokes to 
book no more concerts for them beyond 
those already booked, and was looking up 
steamship sailings. 


IT WAS late February and spring was in 
the air when they reached Philadelphia. 
Manon stood at the hotel window watch- 
ing some children on roller skates. “‘Look,”’ 
she said to Sandor, ‘‘the little girl in red 
keeps falling down. But it looks as though 
it might be fun, doesn’t it? To roller skate, 
1 mean.” 

He glanced out, but the little girl in red 
chose that moment to fall down again and 
he said, “‘No, I can’t say it does.” The 
telephone rang and he said, ‘‘Now who can 
that be? No, I'll answer it, dear,’”’ and 
plucked off the receiver. He said, “Yes?” 
and then, “Yes—yes— 

Manon continued to watch the children 
skating. She had forgotten her father was 
at the telephone until she heard him make 
a strange sound. She turned and saw him, 
the receiver dangling loosely from his 
hand. There was not a vestige of color in 
his face and his jaw hung slack. She hur- 


ried over to him. ‘What is it? Is there 
any. . trouble?” 
“A—a cable. Aunt Amelia—the poor 


old lady died on Tuesday. She—I don’t 
quite—my dear, she has left—-her fortune 
—everything—to you.” 


MR. STOKES said, “‘Suppose you let me 
lend you my secretary for a day or two. 
She’d clear up this mess in a jiffy.” 

“Yes, that would be a help,” Sandor said 
and looked helplessly at the untidy stacks 
of telegrams and letters and news clip- 
pings on the desk. “Of course, there are 
many things Manon and I must attend to 
ourselves—all these wires from friends and 
acquaintances; but why so many perfect 
strangers should interest themselves in us 
is a mystery.” 

“There’s an element of romance about 
‘coming into money’ that the world can’t 
resist,”"” Mr. Stokes said. 

“Romance! I should say there is!” 
Corabelle Ventori said. “I never heard 
anything so romantic and thrilling in all 
my life. When we read about it yesterday, 
I said to Henry, ‘After this I really will 
believe in miracles—”” 

“Don’t let her kid you,” said Henry 
Ventori. ‘She always has believed in 
miracles,”” and they all laughed. 

Manon and Sandor had been in New 
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WHAT CAN IT BE? 


I'm Peter; I'm Patter; I'm Puck; and we've found 

The funniest wiggledy thing on the ground.. 

We thought it was simply a Very Still Sitter... 

But land, when it jumped we were all of a jitter. 

Puck reached with a paw for a tiny, wee cuff .. 

But it's made out of rubber or some stretchy stuff 
And it frightened us all till we shivered and shook... 


We guess for the present we'll just sit and look. 


L. C.D. 
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Bring a New Excitement 


to Your Cooking 
| 






With these culinary secrets from the Chatelaine 





FIVE NEW SERVICE BULLETINS 







MAN-MADE MEALS 
Price 5 Cents—No. 2,204 


When planning a holiday that will leave 
your man at home alone, get this Institute 
bulletin to give him simple menu ideas — 
grocery orders — easy, man-made recipes, 
and suggestions for successful stag parties. 









MAN-MADE MEALS || 








FAVORITE DESSERTS 
OF THE CHATELAINE INSTITUTE 
Price 15 Cents—No. 2,201 


Over sixty delicious new desserts—each one 
flavorsome, economical, and carefully tested 
and approved. Cold—hot—jellied—frozen— 
fruit—and pastry desserts—a rare collection 
of recipes for your enjoyment. 














Favorite Desserts ! 


CHareraint INSTITUTE 














28 COOKIE RECIPES 
Price 10 Cents—No. 2,200 


They make your mouth water just to read 
their names — Filbert maceroons — Butter- 
scotch fingers—Orange circles—Corn-flake 
date cookies—and many others. Each one 
selected by the Institute as something very 
special—a pleasure to make, and a joy to eat! 















28 COOKIE 





RECIPES | 









CHATELAINE INSTITUT 


SWEET AND SAVORY SAUCES 
Price 5 Cents—No. 2,203 


In response to hundreds of requests the 
Institute presents this survey of sauces that 
will bring a new piquancy to your meals. A 
valuable group of sauce suggestions that 
every housekeeper should have. 










WEDDING ETIQUETTE 
Price 5 Cents—No. 400 


How do you make the announcements? What 
is the correct procedure for dress and 
ceremony? Who pays for what? All the 
thousand and one minor details of wedding 
etiquette are answered for you in this 
Institute bulletin. 
















Wedding Etiquette 


Put CHATELAINE INsSifroT 
















CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto. 







Please send me your Service Bulletins Nos. .........eeseeeereeeseneeeeees 
for which I enclose $.......cscccccccevene 
Name and 





Address 
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THERES JUST 
NO EXCUSE 


FOR THOSE 
DISHPAN 
HANDS 















NO-THEYRE 
AS BAD AS fl 
DIRTY NAILS 
THESE DAYS 





R... ROUGH HANDS 
that shout “‘dishpan slaves” 
are just as horrid as dirty 
nails. And so unnecessary, 
these days! With Lux in the 
dishpan, hands stay soft and 
white. Lux has no harmful 
alkali—as harsh soaps have 
—gives hands beauty care 
for less than 1¢ a day! 





PREVENTS 
DISHPAN HANDS 








Approach to Love 


(Continued from page 73) 





my darling? Didn’t you have a good time?” 

She turned on him so quickly that he fell 
back a step or two. “I had a terrible time. 
I hate young people. I don’t know what to 
say to them and they don’t know what to 
say to me.”’ Suddenly she flung her arm 
across her eyes. ‘Father, I want to go 
home.” 

“Home!” he said. ““Why—why, you are 
home. Manon, don’t. Don’t cry, my dear- 
est. What is it? What has happened? 
Manon—” Terribly shaken, he took her 
in his arms. Manon crying! Manon, who 
never cried, who was so strong—so much 
stronger than he. “My darling, you'll 
make yourself ill. You'll be unable to 
play— 

That did it. She quieted at once, broke 
away from him and ran into the bathroom 
and bathed her face. He sat down heavily 
on the bed. He was still sitting there when 
she came back. His big figure sagged, his 
eyes looked scared. Manon sat down beside 
him and took his hand in hers. 


“I’m so sorry, father. I don’t know what 
happened to me. Don’t look so frightened, 
dearest, I’m all right, now.” 

“But what was it? Was anyone—un- 
kind to you?” 

She shook her head, looking down at his 
hand, stroking it gently. 

“No they were all very kind,” she said. 
“Too kind. That’s the trouble. They treat 
me as though I were something strange— 
a freak.” She looked up at him. “That’s 
what I am, you know. Compared to them. 
That’s what you said yourself once, remem- 
ber? I didn’t realize what you meant then. 
I do, now. I can’t dance or talk. I don’t 
know how to dress—” 

“Ridiculous!” 

“Isn’t it?” She got up. “I mean, I’m 
ridiculous—to care. I don’t really. Look 
at the time! And I haven’t unpacked the 
music.” She started away. “Don’t forget 
your scarf and overshoes. I'll bring the 
atomizer.” 

That night after the concert and after 
Manon was in bed, Sandor wrote to 
Amelia: 


“ . . In a way, I wanted it as 
badly as you, my dear old friend. 
But we should both have known bet- 
ter than to meddle with human des- 
tinies. I only hope we have not done 
irreparable harm. Naturally I have 
never mentioned his name to her since 
we left New York and she has not 
spoken of him. 1 won’t be so old-fash- 
ioned or unfair as to accuse him of 
‘trifling with her affections.’ I do 
think he was attracted to her in the 
beginning, but when he realized that 
it was not a serious attachment he 
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withdrew as gracefully as a man may 
in such circumstances. 

I hear on good authority that Leigh 
is now squiring a young actress or 
singer—a night-club entertainer. I 
believe she is called—named Sari Bar- 
dell. My informant, a woman we met 
through Leigh himself, tells me that 
it is said they will marry as soon as 
the woman obtains a divorce from her 
present husband. I have not told 
Manon this and hope she will not hear 
of it for a while. 

None of this is to reproach you, my 
dear Amelia. Your impulse was gen- 
erous and this experience should at ois 
least teach Manon to be a little less se f 


red ] Ss. a S y »¢ 7 are Mi 9 4 
credulous. I am sorry to hear you are Sure, j aa Going 


not well. Have you ever tried these 
new sun rays one hears so much about “What about the headache?” “Oh, 
over here? Our tour is going nicely that’s all gone, I just took a Paradol and 
and will carry us as far west as Chi- that soon put an end to the neadache. " 
cago and as far south as Atlanta. It You never heard of Paradol? We 
will be fairly fitable S helioee that’s quite possible. It’s just a new medi- 
airly profitable, too, I believe. cine but most girls know about it already. 
Manon would send her love with mine Good news travels fast, you know, and 
if she knew I was writing. it’s certainly good news for girls to be 
Affectionately freed of the pains and discomforts which 
Senin . come at regular intervals. 
7 7 “Oh, no, Paradol is different to any- 
thing you ever used. It’s quicker. You 
only use one tablet at a dose. It does not 
upset the digestion and there are no dis- 
agreeable after effects. 
“One fine thing, you can make engage- 
ments for any time when you know about 
Paradol. 





P.S. I shouldn’t worry too much 
about Leigh. The singer lady will 
doubtless make him a much more suit- 
able wife than my poor little girl ever 
would. 


Now snow padded the hills and fields 
and lay like meringue along the fence rails 
as their tour carried them farther west. 
Manon had her mind and hands full. 
Train schedules, programmes, the atom- 
izer; Sandor’s overshoes, and felt vest and 
a hot brick for his feet in the cold trains; 
special music for special places, cold con- 
cert halls, untuned pianos and quarrel- 
some committees. 

But Sandor’s voice held up wonderfully 
well and everywhere they went they were 
warmly welcomed, royally entertained. 
“Exhibited” Manon thought was a better 
word for it. She said one day, “I’m tired 
of being exhibited, father. Would you 
mind if I didn’t go to that reception 
tonight?” 

“I wouldn’t, my dear,” Sandor said 
mildly, “but I’m afraid the people who 
have been invited to meet you would.” 






FOR 


“Well, don’t take my word. Ask some 
of the other girls or give it a try yourself. 
pains but especially for the kind that are 
most annoying to you and me.’ 

Pp DR.CHASE’S ol 

To prove to you that Paradol acts more quickly 
and is more satisfactory as a relief from head- 
| package, free, if you mention this magazine. 
The Dr. A. W. Chase Medicine Co., Limited, 


“Oh sure, it is good for colds and other 
35 cts., all druggists. 
THE RELIEF PAIN 
aches and other pains, we shal! send you a trial 
Oakville, Ont. 


ar ees Giant Zinnias 


4 Pkts forIO¢ . 






“They’re not coming to meet me,” she Four Best Colors . 
Peat oes : 53) SCARLET, YELLOW, LAVENDER, 
said. “They're just coming to see me—to BOSE. Dominion Beeb Gee pt 
stare and ask me if I enjoy playing, and Staalen fe @ senmher Tal chee Pacbote of coc eter 
" (value 40c) sent postpaid for only 0¢e. Don’t miss 


144-page 


Seed and Nursery 
Send to-da 
Georgetown, Ontario 


how do I ever remember all those pieces 
and did I really play before King George 
when I was ten.” 

Sandor looked at her, sick with anxiety | _ ban 
and despair, but he said, still mildly. 
“They mean it kindly enough—” 

“Oh, no they don’t. They’re just curi- 
ous. They come to see us just as they go 
to a circus. They don’t take us into their 
lives any more than they take trapeze 
artists or elephants into their lives. They 
just want to look us over so they can say: 
‘Oh, 1 went to the circus today,’ or, ‘Oh, 
I met that funny little thing, Manon | 
Benafit, today’.”’ 

“That's part of every artist’s life.” 
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DOMINION SEED HOUSE, 


Are You 


a 
Window 
Shopper? 


Sometimes window- 
shopping is fun— 
but it is far more 
fun to step in and 
buy the things that you have wanted! 





Perhaps we can help you, as we have 


others, to chanae wishes 


WHERE ARE THE NEW CANADIAN 
MOVIE STARS? 
* 


Are any new stars being developed to be as popular 

as Norma Shearer, Fay Wray, Mary Pickford? 

What's happened to the young people in the movies? 

Laura Elston brings you some absorbing movie gossip 
in the 
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twirp in.”” Now she laughed outright and 
the lines in his thin face spread and deep- 
ened in sympathy. “That’s better,” he 
said, ‘“‘“Now, come clean, like a good girl. 
What's the trouble?”’ 

She shook her head, still smiling. It was 
strange to realize that she had met this 
man only twice. She liked him so much. 
He was like a very old friend. ‘“‘What do 
you mean?” 

“IT mean, why aren’t you screaming in 
the streets or buying diamonds at Car- 
tier’s? I don’t agree with my mother, 
you know. I don’t believe it takes time to 
get used to good luck. I think getting used 
to good luck is just about the easiest thing 
you can do.” 

She turned back to the window. “Not 
for me,”” she said. “It just doesn’t seem 
real,” 

“Have you tried spending any of it? 
That'd show you soon enough if it’s real.” 

“I don’t mean only the money,” she 
said. “I mean —”’ she shook her head again 
and smiled up at him wearily. ‘It's hard 
to explain. There’s something strange and 
fabulous about it. Something not right. 
I just don’t feel that it’s my money at all. 
And it isn’t, really. I’ve no right to it.” 

He said, “A good dose of sulphur and 
molasses and a week in bed. That’s what 
you need, little one.” 

“. . . and so Henry and I talked it 
over,”” Corabelle was saying, her big buoy- 
ant contralto filling the room. ‘‘We knew 
you would be pestered to death by cranks 
and beggars: and, as Henry said, artists 
are the most gullible people in the world. 
Well, maybe I shouldn't have said that, 
but everybody knows they don’t know any 
more about business than babies—isn’t 
that true, Mr. Stokes?—and we thought 
we might be able to help. That’s why we 
came over as soon as we heard you were in 
town. I mean with this lawsuit coming on, 
and all—” 

“Lawsuit ?’’ Sandor said sharply. “‘What 
lawsuit?” 

“Well, maybe you don’t call it that. 
But. I mean, with Leigh Hastie contesting 
the will, and all She stopped and 
looked, alarmed, from Sandor to Manon. 
“Oh, I’m sorry if II thought you'd heard 
about it or I wouldn't have mentioned it.” 

“Hastie? You say he’s going to contest 
the will? Where did you hear that?” 

“Why. Henry will tell you—” but she 
didn’t give Henry the chance. ‘They 
belong to the same club, you see, and 
Henry heard these members discussing it. 
Of course, legally I suppose he was her 
heir — her nearest of kin and all that. But. 
good heavens, if a woman can’t do what 
she likes with her own money—-and he’s 
rich enough for his own good, I'd say.” 

“I doubt if he can get anywhere.” Henry 
said. “If you can prove that the old girl 
was in her right mind and the will properly 
executed—” 

“It is his money,” Manon said very 
suddenly and clearly. “She was his aunt, 
not mine. She should have left it to him. 
I’ve thought that ever since we got the 
cable. He won't have to contest the will 

But they were all talking at once, an 
alarmed protesting chorus. What non- 
sense, they cried. Didn't she realize that 
Amelia would have left her money to Leigh 
if she had wanted him to have it? But no, 
she knew he didn't need it. while Manon 
did. Did she want to oppose a dying 
woman’s wish? 

Manon said quietly, “I don’t believe it 
was really her wish. I think she was prob- 
ably angry with him about something. 
She—she had a quick temper. Perhaps if 
she had lived a little longer 

“It wouldn't have made any difference 
how long she lived.” Corabelle said firmly. 
“He’d queered himself with her by making 
such a fool of himself over that woman 

“Skip that, mother!” Henry said, 
sharply. 

“I won't.” Corabelle said. “She ought 
to know the facts; and we certainly got 
them from a reliable source and you know 
it. When his aunt heard he was running 
around with Sari Bardell and planning to 
marry her—” 







C416. Flower picture in the new 
felt appliqué. Marigolds in glowing 
natural colors, with deep green 
leaves, are artistically arranged in a 
low yellow bowl. The new appliqué 
secures the flowers only between the 
petals and the leaves threugh the 
veins, allowing them to stand out 
more naturally. The background is 
in pastel green, size 12 x 15 inches; 
complete with appliqué and cottons 
for working, price 75c. 





C419. Work or shopping bag, 
stamped on deep écru crépe linen, 
the work is in long. single stitches. 
in rust shade, caught down by large 
crosses in black. A circular gusset is 
inserted at bottom, making the bag 
very roomy. The polished, natural 
wood ring slips down over the strap 
handle, and the bag opens to the full 
width. Size about 13 x 16 inches. 
Complete materials, including lin- 
ing and cottons for working, are 
priced at $1.25. 
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BEAUTY 


by MARIE LE CERF 


C417. “Romance of the Wil- 


low tea cosy. In response to so 
many requests, we have designed a 
cosy to match the Willow luncheon 


set. The design is, of course, in 
cross stitch, stamped on fine white 


or heavy cream linen. The full size 


front and back are priced at 55c, 
and cottons for working, in the two 
shades of Willow blue, come to 10c. 
A form can be supplied at 45c. 





C418. Dress or evening purse 
in dainty French trellis design, with 
5-inch frame and chain in French 
gilt. The trellis is worked in fine 
chain stitch and the roses in rambler 
rose stitch. Comes stamped on silk 
taffeta in white, pale blue, pink, 
green and black. The roses may be 
worked in rose or yellow, as desired. 
Please be sure to state color of silk 
and cotton for roses. Size, finished, 
about 7 x 8 inches. Complete mater- 
ials, including  inter- 
lining and taffeta lin- 
ing. with cottons for 
working, price $1.95. 


C380. Sampler re- 
freshment set, an en- 
tirely new and original 
idea, and very striking: 
worked in black on 
white, cream. yellow 
or green linen. Please 
statecolordesired. Leg- 
end is, “You're wel- 
come, friends: We're 
glad you came, And 
hope so much You'll 
feel the same."’ The 
36-inch cloth and four 
serviettes are priced at 
$1.45 and cottons for 
working 20c. 


Order from Marie 
Le Cerf, Chatelaine, 
481 University Ave. 
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“Who is. . . Sari Bardell?’”” Manon 
asked. 

“She’s this singer. She’s working at a 
nightclub right now—the Club Royale. Of 
course that’s nothing against her. Plenty 
of people in that business are decent 
enough, but this woman—well, anyway. 
when his aunt heard about it—somebody 
must have tipped her off—it seems she 
wrote him a letter and said she wasn’t 
going to have a woman like that spending 
her money and living in her house.” 

Mr. Stokes said, “‘How did you hear all 
this, if I may ask?” 

“Sari got hold of the letter somehow and 
told a friend of hers—one of our clients, 
she is—about it. Of course this friend told 
my operator and she told me.” 

“That’s what you call word of mouth 
advertising.”” Henry said dryly to Manon. 
“But, in the circumstances. I don't hon- 
estly think you ought to feel conscious- 
stricken about accepting the money, little 
Red Riding Hood.” 

“Conscience, my hat!” Mr. Stokes said. 
“If that money isn’t—” but the telephone 
interrupted him and he said briskly. 
“There’s our Times man now,” and went 
to the telephone. “I'm going to have him 
sent up and you're going to talk to him 
like a good girl—” 

“Of course, she is!” Corabelle said. 
“And let him take a decent picture of you. 
That one they've been using is terrible 
only, if he takes you looking like that- 
you look as though you'd lost a million 
instead of finding one. Hurry, now! How 
about slipping on another frock—some- 
thing a little dressier?” 

“I—I haven’t anything dressier,” Manon 
said and put her hands over her eyes. “I— 
I don’t see how I can—” 

“Well, here. put this on.” “This” was 
madame’s new spring coat. Soft. pearly 
grey. it was. with a prodigious silver fox 
collar. “You can pretend you've just come 
in and haven't had time to take off your 
coat. There! Now where’s a comb?” 

“Please! I—” 

“What you need is a good permanent, 
my dear. Hand me my bag. Henry— 
there’s nothing like making a good impres- 
sion—where’s my compact? And don’t go 
talking nonsense about the money not 
being yours! Turn around—” 

It took her two minutes, perhaps, to 
effect the transformation. The coat was 
too large, of course, but held loosely—so! 
—with the silvery fur framing the face. it 
would do. A little rouge on the high 
cheekbones, a comb run through the short. 
seal-brown hair with a little twirl to the 
bangs—so! Lipstick! Lipstick was the 
most important of all. madame said. 

“There! How's that! How does she 
look now?” 

Sandor, too amazed to speak. could only 
Stare at his daughter. Mr. Stokes said. 
“Very nice indeed. Much more like an 
authentic heiress.” 

Henry Ventori put his hands in his 
pockets and his head on one side and eyed 
her up and down. “Quite nice, I suppose. 
Still I think I liked vou better as you were. 
Now you look charming—but exactly like 
everyone else.”’ 

Manon’s harried eyes lifted slowly to 
his. Her brows drew together in a small 
frown. She said, almost as though she were 
asking the question of herself, ““Like every- 
body else? Do I? Do I, really?” and turned 
and looked at herself in the mirror over 
the mantel. She stared. She shrugged the 
fluffy collar a little farther off the shoulders 
in a gesture as old and as feminine as 
woman herself. She said finally. on a long, 
wondering breath. “Why. I do!" and 
turned back to them and smiled a glad, 
tremulous smile. “I do, don’t I?” 

Someone knocked on the door and Mr. 
Stokes opened it. But not to the Times 
reporter. The man standing in the open 
doorway was Leigh Hastie. 

To be Continued 


What will Leigh's attitude ve when he sees 
Manon again? The April issue brings a 
thrilling development in this novel of the 
year. ) 








KNIT THIS 
SMART DRESS! 


“ym Get Regent Style Book 
No. 8 — knit your- 
self distinctive gar- 
ments. Full instruc- 
tions for this and 12 
other outfits (25 
ieces im all). Easy; 
sconomical; Smart! 
Use Regent Wools. 
Lovely colors and all 
wanted weights and 
styles. See Regent 
Glacier Crepe, Sea 
Moon, Sea ; 
Sea Gull, Tweed 
, Wool, etc., at your 
dealer's. 


REGENT 


STYLE 
BOOK No. 8 


35% 


Buy it from your dealer or direct from DEPT. C. 
THE REGENT KNITTING MILLS LIMITED 
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—a Magazine of Gardening information 
as well as a complete list, with pi 

prices and descriptions, of latest novel- 
ties and everything you could desire for 
your garden. McDonald’s Seeds are 
obtainable direct from Ottawa only. 





Kenneth McDonald & Sons Limited 
28-30 Market Square, Ottawa 
Please mail free copy of your Garden Book to: 









FOR 100 YEARS 


Wherever the recipe calls for 
use Cox's Gelatine. 
recipe book write 
COX GELATINE CO., LTD. 
Box 73, Montreal, Dept. J 19 


ror PILLS 


LIVERISHNESS 
INDIGESTION 
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York two days, but most of their worn 
luggage lay exactly where the porter had 
dumped it on their arrival. This time Mr. 
Stokes had brought them to a first instead 
of a third-rate hotel but he doubted if they 
realized it, for they were paying the price 
of their sudden spectacular good fortune. 
By the time they had reached New York, 
the news had leaked out and the press, 
suffering a temporary dearth of sensational 
stories, had leaped on it as hungry chickens 
ona grain of corn. They had dug Manon’s 
picture out of their morgues, captioned it 
“Young Pianist Now Heiress to Great 
Fortune,” and proceeded to unfold the 
ever-new Rags to Riches fable so dear to 
the heart of the public. 

“It’s the newspapers chiefly that have 
brought all this about our heads,”’ Sandor 
said now. ““They’ve hounded us as though 
we were criminals—”’ 

“That’s because you haven't treated 
them fairly,” Mr. Stokes said. “If you 
had given them the true story in the begin- 
ning ” 

“I did. At least I gave them the facts, 
but they wanted an interview with 
Manon.” 

“Naturally. If she had given it to them 
at once, you wouldn’t have suffered from 
all these inaccuracies and exaggerations. 
Now when this man from the Times 
comes, Manon—” 

“I'd rather not see him,” said Manon. 

“But you will, won’t you? Good gra- 
cious, he isn't going to eat you. He'll merely 
ask you how it feels to go to sleep poor and 
wake up rich, something like that. That’s 
what his readers want to know. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I’d like to know myself. How 
does it feel?’ 

Manon was standing at the window 
looking out at the Park where spring was 
already at work. March had borrowed 
a day from May and the sun shone warm 
on the peanut vendor at the Park gate 


and on playing children and _ strolling 
lovers. “I don’t really know,” she said. 

Mr. Stokes let out a lugubrious groan 
but Corabelle said, “Of course she doesn’t. 
Give the poor child time. Let me tell you, 
I'd need time to get used to being left 
a million dollars—”’ 

“Oh, it wasn’t a million. That- 

“Well, whatever it was,”” Corabelle said 
comfortably. “I know when I made my 
first little pile remember, Henry? When 
I first got out my be-charming formula? 

{ went around in a daze for weeks. Good- 
ness knows what I'd have done if it had 
been a million 

“That was just newspaper talk. It isn’t 
a mil—” 

“Or, whatever it is, then. Though I de 
think it’s going a little far to lose weight 
over it. What’s she been doing to herself, 
anyway?” 

*“She’s had a pretty arduous tour,” San- 
dor said, and would have said more per- 
haps, but Corabelle had to know, suddenly, 
all about the tour. She’d been too excited 
to speak of it, or of his letters which she 
had simply adored. And to think that 
right in the middle of the correspondence 
he should fall heir to a million dollars 
well, whatever it was. Yes, it was Manon’s, 
of course, but that was all the same. She 
had said to Henry that she had to see Mr. 
Benafit if it was the last thing she did. 

Henry sauntered over to Manon and 
looked at her with those worldly, twink- 
ling eyes of his. He said: ‘You certainly 
have let me down. I expected to find you 
seated on a dais and receiving homage, all 
done up in purple and ermine.” 

She smiled at him. “I’m sorry to disap- 
point you.” 

“You just haven’t got the knack of the 
thing at all,” he said. “Your recognizing 
me, for example. That was all wrong. You 
should have stared at me though your 
lorgnette and asked who let that little 








SMART - MODERN - UNUSUAL 





THIS LAMP CAN 
EASILY BE YOURS 


Trim, smartly designed in the 
modern style, this attractive lamp 
is made from spun copper, with a 
band of nickel running from the 
base to the top of the shade. An 
ideal lamp for the writing desk, the 
radio, or for the hall. And so easy 
for you to have one, through our 
Special Offer, which brings it to 
you absolutely without cost! 

Send us one new Chatelaine sub- 
scription, secured from some other 
person, for Three Years at $2.00— 
and the lamp is yours! That sounds 


simple, and it is simple! Or, if you prefer, you can send us Two new 
One-year subscriptions to Chatelaine, secured from other persons, 
at $1.00 each, making a total of $2.00. 


Remember, your own subscription or renewal will not count in this 
offer. The subscriptions must be from other persons, and paid for 
by them. The lamp is offered to you as a reward for securing these 
subscriptions for us. Write the names and addresses of subscribers, 
and your own name and address clearly, and forward with your 


remittance for $2.00. 


Write to JEAN TRAVIS, Chatelaine, 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 
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Stop Baby’s 


COUGH 


The “‘Moist-Throat’’ Way 





‘Tender little throats 
should be healed the 
“moist-throat” way 
with Pertussin, 
which stimulates the 
flow of natural fluids, 
loosens phlegm and 
soothes the throat. 
Pertussin checks 

—— coughs quickly and 
safely —and does not disturb the digestion. 


Pertussin has been very widely prescribed 
by Doctors for 30 years, and is on sale in 
practically every drug store. 


PERTUSSIN 
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44Moist-Throat”’ Method of 
COUGH RELIEF 





MAKE FRETFUL 
BABIES HAPPY 


An Ottawa mother, one of the many thousands who 
give their children Steedman's Powders regularly, 
writes: “Your powders certainly turn a cross, 
restless baby into a contented one.” 

Asa mild and gentle laxative for babies and growing 
children from teething time to early ‘teen age, 
Steedman’s Powders have no equal. They relieve 
constipation and colic, soothe feverish conditions 
and are especially good to prevent complications at 
teething time. 


Free Booklet and Sample 


Our helpful booklet “Hints to Mothers’’ sent free 
with sample of Steedman’s, Write John Steedman 
& Co., 560 Decourcelles Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


Insist on Steedman’ s—look for the 
double EE symbol on each package am 


\ Gane Yon at 
@ Quickly and safely you can tint those streaks of 
y to lustrous shades of blonde, brown or black, 
BROWNATONE and a small brush does it. Used and 
approved for over twenty-four years. Guaranteed 
harmless. Active coloring agent is purely vegetable. 
Cannot affect waving of hair. Economical and lasting 
-will not wash out. Imparts rich, beautiful color 
with amazing speed. Easy to prove by applying a lit- 
tle of this famous tint to a lock of your own hair. 
BROWNATONE is only 50c—at all drug and toilet 
counters—always on a money-back guarantee. 
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When a manufacturer claims that he can sell at a lower price 
because he spends no money on advertising, he may be honest, 
but he is likely to be mistaken. To sell his product in quantity, 
a non-advertising manufacturer has to employ selling methods 
which cost more than national advertising, because the time 
of salesmen costs more than magazine space. The use of 
magazine advertising enables salesmen and dealers to make 
more sales with less effort in less time. 


Here is something for you to think about. The cost of adver- 
tising one of the best-known electric lamps is less than one- 
thousandth-of-a-cent per lamp! Suppose that this maker of electric 
lamps ceased to advertise his lamp, what would happen? Its 
sales would surely decline. Soon it would cost more to make 
and sell. Its price would then have to be raised. 


National advertising lowers selling costs, just as it lowers 
prices. It usually costs more fo make non-advertised products 
than it does nationally-advertised products; that is, if they are 
to be made as good as the nationally-advertised product; also, 
more to sell them. 


And so, when you are approached by a salesman who claims 
that his product is sold for less because it is not advertised, 
call his bluff!. It is an unsound argument and one that shows 
a very elementary knowledge of the whole question. 


Many products now in general use started as luxuries at high prices. 
National advertisin g has so increased their consum ption and produc- 
tion that they are now available to everyone at moderate prices. 


Refuse imitation products which are offered to you for acceptance 
with the specious recommendation of “They are just as good.” 


This is one of a series of talks on why nationally-advertised 
products should always be asked for and insisted on. 
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Ready for March Days Outdoors 


by GEORGETTE BERCKMANS 





INDIAN 
HEADGEAR 










CAP PLAY SUIT 









Lucky little boy, to have such a jolly lot of “pretend” suits! 


Today he's an Indian brave, tomorrow he may be Babe Ruth, 







playing baseball, or he might be a sailorman with a boat. 
He'd like to play with you, too . . . cut carefully around the 






cut-outs and paste them on thin cardboard. 


INDIAN SUIT 
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YEARS 
REPUTATION 


Every packet of 
Ryders’ Seeds car- 
ries with it the 
assurance of suc- 
cess—backed by 70 
ope reputation. 
© why experiment 
with unknown seeds 
when you can buy 
Ryders’ double- 
tested pedigree 
stock at reasonable 
prices ? You owe it 
to your garden— 
insist on Ryders’ 
and get results! 


Send for Ryders’ 1936 
Seed Book now. 124 


pages packed with | Write for your copy now 


new varieties and § to Dept. C.E.2 P.O 
old friends, many Box 2374, Montreal. 
hints and coloured Orders for Seeds must be 
plates. sent direct to:— 
Ryder & Son (1920) 
Ltd., Seed Specialists, 
St. Albans, England. 


“CROCHET BOOK” 


A practical and helpful book, with 
many illustrations, by Elizabeth King, 


¢ Describes in full detail, all kinds of 
crocheting for the wardrobe and for the 
home, from blouses to bedspreads, from 


hats to purses. Mailed postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 


TRANS -CANADA NEWS CO. 
210 Dundas St. W.. Terento 


Going Overseas 
This Year? 


NANADIANS visiting” Great Britain 
/ will find Chatelaine on sale at the 
following bookstalls in London, England: 
Savoy Hotel 
Park Lane Hotel 
May Fair Hotel 
Dorchester Hotel 
Grosvenor House 
Langham Hotel 
Strand Palace Hotel 
Regent Palace Hotel 
Cumberland Hotel 
Hotel Russell 
Royal Automobile Club 
or any W. H. Smith & Son's bookstall 
throughout the United Kingdom, 


We suggest that you clip this notice for 
reference. 


WOMEN 
INVESTORS | 


OU, too, can rely on The 
Financial Post and safeguard 
your investments. 


Now, in addition to its always 
dependable investment news, is 
added a new department of pre- 
cise interest to women—THE 
WOMAN INVESTOR. 


FREE! Subscribers by mail to The 
Financial Post receive per- 
sonal replies by letter to their enquiries 
about Canadian securities. 


Annual subscription price—$5, 
or, as a special offer, 10 weeks 
for $1. Mail the coupon today. 


THE FINANCIAL POST, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 


Send me The Financial Post by mail for 


in payment. 


Chatelaine’s March 


Index ot Ad vertisers 


ONLY worthy prod ts ond service r , epted tor introduct 
homes through the advertising paae t Chatelaine. Reader 

t. YO SARS ayes eee: 16 Chatelair > witt ntidence of satistactory service, 
By insisting on trademarked of known quality and value, Chatelaine 


readers avoid costly mistakes when kb ying for their homes. 


Absorbine Jr. Lady Esthe 
Adex Tablets ... 52 Lambert 
Annette Lanzette é Lea & Perrin s 
Bdby'é Own: Soop oo... ees... Lever Bros. Ltd.: 
Baby's Own Tablets ......... Lux 
Boker’s Chocolate .. tee het Lux Toilet 
Bauer & Black Ltd.: Lewis Medicir 
Blue Jay Corn Plasters . Libby McNe 
Wet Pruf Adhesive Tape 
Bayer Aspirin 
Beecham’s Pills 
Benedict, F.L.... 
issell Carpet Sweeper ........ 
lue Jay Corn Plaster 
Borden Co. Ltd., The 
ovril Limited : McDonald, Kenneth Seed Co. 
Bristol-Myers Co. : McLaren's Olive 
Mum . errr Metropolitan Life 
Bromo Quinine Mido eed 
Brownatone Moon Glow Nai 
Calay Soop Mum 
Compano's Italian Balm WUGMONS: <i ada kia s, 
Campbell's Soup ......... a National Drug (C.B.Q.) 
Canadian Cellucotton Co. Ltd.: Noture's Remedy—(N.R. Tablets) 
O'Cedar Co. Ltd.: 
Chan Wex sie : ‘ ° . 
Canadian General Electric O'Cedar Mops and Polishes... 
Can. H. W. Gossard Co. Ltd.... Orlex 
Canadian Spool Cotton, The ... i 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd. 
CG SN dt cah 66S o oe aha kee 
C. B. QO. Tablets Palestine Fruits Ltd. ......... 
Chalfonte Haddon Hal! Paradol 
Chan Fioor Wor .....s.accsrce Of Poris 
Charm 


Listerine 

Lux Flakes 

Lux Toilet Soap 

Maaic Bakina Powder 
Mapleine . 
Maxwell House Coftes 
McCormick's Biscu! 
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Limited—Dodge 
Coats’ and Clark's Sooo! Cotton. 
Colgate's Ribbon Dental! Cream Pond’s Vanishi 
Pontiac Motor 
Procter & Gamble: 


Crescent Mfg. Co. Ltd. ........ 

NE fi detec ketsckekactoes 

Cuticura Remedies ............ 

De Long Deinaps 

Diamond Dyes 

Dodge Motor Car 

Dominion Corset Co. 

Dominion Seed House 

Dominion Textile Co. ‘ 

Dr. Jackson's Roman Meo 

Eagle Brand Chocolate Pie 

Eddy, E. B., The 

Fels-Naptha Soap 

Fleischmann's Yeast 

a ee 

Ford Motor Car 

Fry-Cadbury Ltd. 

Galt Chemical Co. 

General Foods of Canado Ltd.: 
Baker's Chocolate 
Maxwell House Coffee 

General Motors of Conado 
Limited—Pontia« 34 and 

Gilett's Lye ; 7: 

Grove's Bromo Quinine 

Hansen, Chr. Laboratory 

Heinz, H. J. Tack 

Hygienic Products Ltd. ae 

Imperia! Tobacco Co. of Canada 
Ltd. ee Soe ane 

Jackson's Roman Mea 

Jaffa Oranges 

Jergen's, Andrew, C 

Junket - ae one ; 

Kenneth McDonald Seeds 

Kenton Pharmaca 

Kirby Beard & Co. Ltd. 

Kleenex St Roe ee: 

Knox Gelatine 

eee 

Kruschen Salts 


(Charm) 
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Calay Soap 
RR Ses ie Foc ay 
P & G Naphtho Soap 
Regent Knitting Mills 
Rendalls 
Roman Meo 
Rubinstein, He 
Ryder's Seeds 
Sani-Flus 


Adex Tablets 

Squibb Dental Cr 
Standard Brands Ltd 

Fleischmann - 

Gillett's Lye 

Magic Bakina Powder 
Steedman's Powders 
Sterling Products: 

Bayer's Aspirin 


D eP 


Diamond Dy 


Mide 
Sweet ie IC 
Swift Canadiar 
Syminaton 
Tanqee 
Tattoo Lipsti 
Tattoo Mas 
Tea Market 
Teanasitine 
Vapo Cresolene 
Vaseline ; 
Vicks VapoRub q 
Wander, A., & Co. 
Wet Pruf Adhesive Tape 
Wamen's Institute me 
Woodbury's Facial Powder .... 
TOUN AoE. 4 Kcsneeniaaneaiks 


Compiled as a convenience to the readers of Chatelaine; 
this index is not quaranteed against occasional error or 
omission, but the greatest care is taken to ansure accuracy. 
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ON’T envy other women be- : 
cause they have smart, lovely $ 
clothes. You can have them, too, by $ 
Color Magic! Make that dress $ 
you've never liked bright and be- : 
coming with new color. Get another ¢ 
season’s wear out of that faded $ 
blouse. A little planning and a $ 
package of Diamond Dyes — that’s : 
all you need. It’s so easy, so inex- § 
pensive and so effective! Diamond ¢ 
Dyes give a depth and richness of $ 
color you expect to see only in new $ 
materials. This is because they $ 
contain a greater amount of the ¢ 
finest aniline dyestuff. Thousands ¢ 
of resourceful women who cannot $ 
have new things still have smart, $ 
attractive clothes and household % 
decorations, by renewing their color 2 
beauty with Diamond Dyes! : 


DIAMOND DYES 


MADE IN CANADA 
better because richer in pure anilines 


UNLIKE CHEAPER , DAMAGING 
FURNITURE POLISHES,MY EXTRA 
INGREDIENTS DO AN UNSEEN JOB 


PREVENTING 
“SPIDER-WEB’ 
CHECKING. 


LESS THAN 2¢ 
AWEEK, (LL 
PRESERVE THE 
BEAUTY OF YOUR 
FURNITURE 


Cheap polishes merely shine 
furniture. Dry, non-fed sur- 
faces always crack! There's 
only one safe way to avoid 
‘checked’ finishes—use 


O-Cedar, it nourishes! Non- 


(Cedar 


POLISH - MOPS - WAX 


HOUSEHOLD FAVOURITES FOR 28 YEARS 


You'll find O-Cedar’s Dusting 
Mop indispensible, too. Large 4 
floor spread. Washable. 
Guaranteed. Attractively 


A 
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The pleasing Grosvenor design util- 
ézes a motif of the Adam Period. 
The makers of this Community 
Plate suggest Silvo for your silver. 


SILVO 


keeps your 
silver always 
new | 


So gentle, so quick, so easy, 
Silvo encourages you to en- 
joy the daily use of your trea- 
sured silverware. For Silvo 
renews and maintains the 
glowing lustre—keeps each 
lovely piece radiant always. 


Write us forfreesample of) 75 





LIQUID SILVER POLISH 
RECKITTS (Oversea) LIMITED, 1014 Amherst St., Mortrea! 
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Pattern after Paris by using only 
those threads unsurpassed for smooth 
evenness and rich, soft lustre. For a 
finer seam and more delicate stitches, 
use J. & P. Coats’ SHEEN for sew- 
ing on silk substitutes, wool and 
cotton eee Zz & , Coats’ SPOOL 
SILK on pure silks and sheer wool- 
lens. More than 150 perfectly 
matching shades. 


“SEWING SECRETS” telis how 
to have couturier chic and exclu- 
siveness in your own Paris-inspired 
creations. Use this coupon. 


The Canadian Spool Cotton Co.. 224 
Dept. X51, P.O. Box 519, Montreal, P.Q. 
I enclose 10¢ for booklet, **Sewing Secrets”. 


Address. 


Made in Canada by the Makers of 
Coats’ and Clark's 6-Cord Spool Cotton 









ID YOU ever realize how important a 
D part Canadian magazines play in your 
life? 

Did you ever think what your outlook would 
be without them? Or consider how much you 
learn from their pages about Canadian life and 
thought; about our country’s men and women, 
our social ideals, our national problems? 

Without Canadian magazines, what would 
foster within the younger generations that all- 
powerful necessity—a national consciousness? 

The Canadian people are undoubtedly placed 
in an unusually difficult position, more than that 
of a any other country. We have a vast 
area of land thinly populated. We are neigh- 
bors to a mighty country whose influences, 
through the printed word, the movies and the 
air, flood us every hour of the day and night 
with an alien outlook. 

American radio programmes are, many of 
them, first-class entertainment. So are the 
American magazines. But what can they do in 
the building of a national consciousness for 
Canadians, except dull it? 

The whole attitude of American writers to 
Empire, national, moral and social questions is, 
of necessity, alien to ours. They write for the 
millions upon millions of American readers. The 
(to them) small percentage of Canadians who 
read their pages or listen to their radio pro- 
grammes is af necessity not considered. They 
don’t count. They can’t. 

That is why Canadian magazines have shown 
such a steady advancement in the past. For men 
and women in every walk of life realize they are 
an all-important factor in developing that in- 
tangible yet mighty factor—a national unity of 
ideals. 

Yet this steady advancement has been shown 
in the face of a constantly increasing difficulty 
in production costs. And today Canadian pub- 
lishers are facing new penalties. Under present 
conditions it would be far better, financially, for 
them to move to the United States and ship their 
wares over the border, rather than continue to 
publish in Canada and give employment to many 
thousands of men and women in all parts of the 
Dominion. 

How can this be? 

In simple terms one might illustrate it this 


way. 

ieositis you lived in a village and made bread 
for your living; bread which meant the susten- 
ance of the villagers. Suppose you had to pay 
duty and taxes of various kinds on every ingredi- 
ent necessary for the production of that bread— 
the stove, the coal, the bread pans, the yeast, the 
flour? Then suppose a rival bread company in 
a neighboring village, paying no duty to your 
community on any of the items in the produc- 
tion of that bread, was invited to flood your vil- 
lage with bread free of all tax. Would you con- 
sider it fair? Wouldn’t you call upon that gen- 
eral tradition of all tariff regulations — that 
when the finished product is admitted free, the 
items that go to the production of that product 
should also be free? 

That, in a general way, is the situation Cana- 
dian publishers are facing today. They are 
heavily penalized with import duties, sales and 
excise taxes on the raw products and equipment 
necessary for the production of their magazines 
in Canada; yet the completed magazines of rival 
alien publishing firms are admitted free of any 
tax. 

Thus Canadian magazines could be produced 
in the United States at a saving of about twenty 


You and Your Magazines 
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or thirty per cent, and shipped into Canada at a 
far lower production cost than is possible in the 
Dominion. 

How did this come about? 

In 1926-1930, the Liberal Government in 
power under Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
recognized the handicaps under which Canadian 
publishers were carrying on their work in com- 
petition with United States magazines. It 
granted drawbacks on duties paid on certain raw 
materials, exemptions from sales taxes on cer- 
tain items and lower postage. Asa result Can- 
ada’s own national publications made big 
strides. But United States periodicals continued 
to flood this market, glorifying American insti- 
tutions, American ersonalities, American his- 
tory, American politics and the products of 
Americans—all very suitable for United States 
readers, but not for Canadians. 

In 1931, the Conservative Government under 
Right Honorable R. B. Bennett, realizing the 
effect of such reading upon our national life, 
decided to slow down the Americanization of a 
British people by placing a tariff on the adver- 
tising content of foreign publications. But let 
it not be thought that Mr. Bennett had created 
a paradise for Canadian publishers. Before the 
tax was placed on United States magazines, 
drawbacks of duty on raw materials were can- 
celled. This increased the costs of those materi- 
als far beyond those enjoyed bY competitive pub- 
lishers in a more thickly —_ ated country, who 
regarded Canadian circulation as overflow. 

Because of the Canadian government's depres- 
sion-born financial position, exemptions were 
removed and postage increased. 

And now, under the recent treaty with the 
United States, Premier King has removed all 
duties imposed upon American magazines. 

So far he has taken no action to remedy the 
inequality of the Canadian publisher's position 
which he recognized when last in power. 

The Canadian publisher is not — a shut- 
out of foreign publications. All he asks for is 
treatment that will at least equal the treatment 
given his competitors. 

The elimination of the tax on United States 
magazines would not worry him were his pro- 
duction costs placed on a level even approximat- 
ing those of his foreign rival. 

The government, in studying the case, is 
bound to take into consideration the opinion of 
the public of this country. 

Do you, readers of Chatelaine or of any other 
Canadian publication, think that Canadian 
magazines have been given a square deal? 

Bo ou think there is justice in the fact that 
Canadian law compels Canadian publishers 
virtually to subsidize their United States 
competitors ? 

The Government, in studying the case, is 
bound to take into consideration the opinion of 
the public of this country. 

ou ate Public Opinion. 

Do you think it is in your interests or the in- 
terests of the Dominion that Canada should per- 
mit its own native magazines to continue their 
work ? 

If so, you will want to see the present dis- 
criminations rectified. 

Will you give us your opinion in the matter? 
If we haven’t made our case clear and you would 
like more information, it will be given gladly 
on request. 

In any case, will you be good enough to write 
us your views? 

THE PUBLISHERS OF CHATELAINE 
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THE NEW FORD V:8 FOR 1936 


Safety comes first in the Ford V-8. For a safe car helps to make a safe driver. And the Ford Motor Company has an obligation 


to the public to make a safe car. . . . Cost doesn’t enter into that. It is a matter of finding what is right and best and making it 
available to the people. .. . The Ford was the first low-price car to give you the extra protection of a steel body. It was also the 
first low-price car to provide Safety Glass throughout (in the windows as well as the windshield) at no extra cost... . Any time 
something new and better is found it is built into the car. But it has to prove itself first... . The Ford Motor Company does 
not experiment with safety. The Super-Safety Brakes reflect that policy. They are of the long-tested, sure-acting mechanical 
design and they stop the car quickly and with certainty under all driving conditions. Big and powerful, with an unusually 


large braking area, yet easy to apply. ... You are sure of good brakes and all-round safety when you buy the 1936 Ford V-8. 





| HIGH-BROW Boy Friends are rat- 
ing aces with the University of Tor- 
onto co-eds, who are ganging up on 
line-shooters, stander-uppers, chisel- 
lers, heavy drinkers and cheapskates. 
| Arecent poll indicated that the co-eds 
want their men intellectual. Here are 
a few of the main preferences: 
1. Brains. 
2. A sincerely romantic nature—not mere sentimentality 
or “slush.” 
3. Social poise and ease of manner. 
4. Personal neatness. 
5. Proficiency in dancing. 
6. Responsibility. (This was explained as a crack at the 
“date-breaker” and “‘stander-upper.” ) 
7. Physical strength. (So much for the Rugby star.) 
& Money. 
9. Experience, or worldliness. 


SPREADING LIKE a rash, the invasion of women into 
politics scores, to date, two senators, two M_P.’s, one 


Canada’s first woman mayor, says only that she’ll do the 
best she can in office. Similar modest statements are made 
along the line; Alderman Mrs. H. P. Plumptre, of Toronto, 
indicating that she will “sit back and watch” for a while. 


: fistri 
All in all, it’s clearer sailing ahead from a feminine point 
of view than it has been for many moons. 


ee me eat hewn of teealy oon 

low under their evangelical bonnets? A Canadian 
matron solved the question recently. Her maid was an 
ardent follower of the sect which was thought to have 
banned bobbed hair on the part of its woman followers. Yet 


clipped. 

The young woman beamed when asked about it, and pro- 
the bonnet which she donned for Sunday ceremonies. 
and cleverly fastened to the stiff brim at the back 

the necessary hair bun. It was 

part of the go-to-meeting equip- 


Minute Flashes on 
Canadians and Their 
Doings 


by Lotta Dem psey 


WEDDING RINGS were given up 
| by Italian women to provide gold for 
their country, while wives of lonely 
Tristan da Cunha, isolated rocky 
island in the far Pacific, rejoiced over 
| their first ones. There was but one 
|} wedding ring on the island until ships 
began to call there with some regu- 
larity a few years ago. Now the ring 
ceremony is an old Tristan custom. 

Not that a scarcity of the significant gold band should 
surprise Canadians too much. The late Dr. D. G. Mc- 
Queen, pioneer Presbyterian minister of the West, per- 
formed many ceremonies fifty years ago when Mrs. 
McQueen obligingly loaned her own ring. In Edmonton a 
trapper came to the minister on one occasion, and asked to 
be married to a full-blooded Indian woman. He explained 
that his dog had died and he was lonely. He hadn't any 


ring. 
é& 


LOCHINVAR, RIDING out of the West, came no more 
gallantly than did the five Alberta women who sent their 
challenge to Parliament Hill and established the right of 
women to sit in the Canadian senate. Now the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club of Canada, 2,000 strong, 
will commemorate their achievement. It was the late 
Magistrate Emily Murphy who pointed a firm finger at 
each of the others, and asked them to support her in this 
long and carefully laid plan which resulted in a favorable 
Privy Council decision. A crusader always, she was yet one 
who saw plenty to smile at and admire on the road to 
Jerusalem. Then there was Mrs. O. C. Edwards, of Mac- 
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leod—small, bright-eyed, vital—with a mind trained to 
match the finest in the legal profession. Mrs. L. C. McKin- 
ney, in her small Alberta town of Claresholm, made the 
W.C.T.U. a force of sweeping strength. Hers was the 
missionary zeal at its finest. Of the five, only Dr. Irene 
Parlby and Mrs. Nellie McClung remain to receive the 
tribute of the Business Women. Dr. Parlby, first woman 
cabinet minister in the British Empire, is devoted to the 
cause of world peace. For all her efforts in behalf of 
women’s interests, she remains the gracious and charming 
English gentlewoman. Mrs. McClung, bright, witty, zeal- 
ous in her lecturing and writing, is heard and read in west 
and east. No commemoration could hope to equal the 
monument these women have themselves established 
through their own broad vision and action. 


MODERN MARRIAGE may be like a swinging door, with 
people crowding against either side, wanting in or out, but 
whatever other nations feel on the subject, Canada passes 
her citizens through carefully, either way. Last year there 
was talk in the Senate of further strengthening divorce 
laws, and the recent airing of annulment practices in Que- 
bec indicates that the public will go slowly in breaking 
marital bonds. 

From the other side of the door there is a growing move- 
ment to tighten marriage regulations. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta have brought in legislation which tags a health 
certificate to the marriage license. In other provinces, the 
question is a mooted one. The “marriage racket,” as two 
promoters found to their sorrow in Toronto recently, isn’t 
a lucrative one here. 

Mail-order alliances brought plenty of trouble to the 
president of the “Widows’ and Widowers’ Club” and her 
“wealthy Texas oil man” accomplice. Neighborliness 
wasn’t exactly the theme of the occasion when these U. S 
citizens found Canadian authorities peculiarly unreceptive 
to a club which charged $6 membership and offered a hus- 
band or wife at $25. 

Ah, well! the true romanticist, as Mrs. Stull styled her- 
self, has a difficult trail to travel in these hard-boiled days. 


AND ABOUT Canadian Women. [ 

Record for brevity was the message 

sent to Dr. Cora Hind (Agricultural 

editor) from her women confréres on 

the Winnipeg Free Press, when she 

embarked on the grain ship, Juventis. 

from Fort Churchill for.England. It 

read: “Hind. Juventis. Atagirl. 

Editorial Skirts.”. . . Nellie Mc- 
Clung writes all her manuscripts long- 
hand in scribblers. When she wants to 
revise a chapter she knows what’s in 
the book with the ship or the dog or the 


the complete cleanliness of streamlined 
trains in the United States. One woman 
was intrigued, (as the feminine mind is) 
by a number of little details. The pale 
blue and gold uniforms of the conduc- 
tors delighted her, and the pastel tints 
eee, eee ven 

j A feeling of airiness pos- 

and left her a little light- 


FICTION 


A Fool at Forty (short story) 
Katharine Haviland-Taylor 
The Desperate Choice (short story) 
Cushing F. Wright 
The Brat (short short story). .£. Seaman 
Cradle-bound (short story) 
Mildred Foulke Meese 
Approach to Love (seria!) 
Reita Lambert 


BEAUTY CULTURE 


Sportswomen Take All 

The Jiffy Dress 

She Who Has Hair of Shining Beauty. . 

Why Beauty Treatments Go Wrong 
cocdowcneree Marguerite S. Wettlin 

Fashi ion Shorts Kay Murphy 

The Spanish Brunette .. Marjorie White 

Heartbreaking Headlines 

The Scene Shifts to Spring 

March Troupers 

Can You Make o Mud Pie? 

Men's Wear—For Wives 


GENERAL ARTICLES 
Codes for the Kitchen. .Harriet Parsons 
Men and Menus.......B. W. Keightley 
She Runs to Victory. . Weston Gaul 


Papa and Mama Dionne 
Phylli s Gri ffiths 


A Century of First Ladies. .Gwen Cash 
The Widow's Way Barbora Brant 
HOUSEKEEPING 
The Can Opener Goes Round and 
Round .... Helen G. Campbell 
Why Do They Go Wrong? 
M. Frances Hucks 
New Light on the Milky Way 
Helen G. Campbell 
Meats of the Month. .M. Frances Hucks 
Institute Gossip... Helen G. Campbell 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
Danger, Death Ahead! 
The Handicraft Studio. .Marie Le Cerf 
Ready for March Outdoors 
Georgette B. Berckmans 
You and Your Magazine 
It's News 


cat. Simple!. Winnifred Kydd, 
O.B.E., president of the National 
Council of Women and Dean of Women 
at Queen’s University, has her own 
troubles. Smart and youthful, she has 
on more than one occasion overheard 
co-eds discussing her and wondering 
just how modern they dare be 
Agnes Macphail, M.P., began to fight 
for peace after hearing Harold Peat, 
now manager of a lecture bureau and 
once a scribbling private in the Cana- 
dian army, talk about war. . . Lotta 
Craig was secretary to every premier of 
Saskatchewan since the inception of 
that province until she left to go to 
Ottawa with her present chief, the 
Honorable Charles Dunning 
Isobel Patterson, novelist and New 
York book reviewer, went to school in 
rural Alberta, where the Reverend 
Everard Edmonds, now of Edmonton, 
encouraged her in literary pursuits so 
that she developed her talent. 
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ge different WOMUEH ... differ Ll i oe 
I DIFFERENT TYPES OF KOTEX 


REGULAR KOTEX 2@in the sine box 


For the ordinary needs of most 
women, Regular Kotex is ideal. Com- 
bines full protection with utmost com- 
fort. The millions who are completely 
satisfied with Regular will have no 
reason to change. 


= JUNIOR KOTEX in the green box 


Somewhat narrower —is this Junior 
Kotex. Designed at the request of 
women of slight stature, and younger 
girls. Thousands will find it suitable for 
certain days when less protection is 


needed. 


SUPER KOTEX | a in the brown box 


For more protection on some days 
it’s only natural that you desire a nap- 
kin with greater absorbency. The extra 
layers in Super Kotex give you extra 
protection, yet it is no longer or wider 
than Regular. 


ALL 3 TYPES HAVE THESE EXCLUSIVE KOTEX FEATURES: 


“CAN'T CHAFE” 


To be happy and natural one 
must be comfortable. The new 
Kotex gives lasting comfort 
and freedom. You see, the 
sides of Kotex are cushioned 
in a special, soft, downy cot- 
\ alr . all irritation 
s 
are cushioned—the center 
surface is left 


“CAN'T FAIL” 


Is important, too 


For security Kotex has a spe- 

“Equalizer” center whose 
channels guide moisture 
evenly the whole length of 
the pad. Gives “body” but not 
bulk—makes Kotex adjust it- 
self to every movement. Pre- 
vents twisting and roping. The 
filler of Kotexis actually 5 times 
more absorbent than cotton. 


“CAN'T SHOW” 


Gives evening peace-of-mind 


The sheerest dress, the closest- 
fitting gown reveals no tell- 
tale lines when you wear this 
sanitary napkin. What an aid 
to self-confidence. The ends 
of Kotex are not only rounded 
but flattened and tapered be- 
sides. Absolute invisibility — 
oo tiny wrinkles whatsoever. 


A SANITARY NAPKIN 


made from Cellucotton (not cotton) 


WONDERSOFT KOTEX 


QUEST for personal daintiness Wien omers often fal, Fullsixe an O9¢ WONDERFORM KOTEX BELTS mii tictiindne “on! 25 ¢ 





